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One nail strikes out another, the 
Italians say. It was not wonderful 
that Richard Ross should feel this, 
seeing that the subject which con- 
cerned his own individual life most 
closely was that which drove out of 
his mind all immediate recollection 
of the other which was the object of 
his journey. But that the strange 
and startling apparition of the new 
figure which suddenly confronted 
her should have driven the recollec- 
tion of Valentine out of Lady Esk- 
side’s head, was much more wonder- 
ful — for her heart was rent with 
anxiety about Val; whereas Richard 
was only vaguely, lightly affected 
by that anxiety; and there was no 
such magic of old associations, old 
passions, curiosity, and that baffled 
sense of impotence which provokes 
the mind to,put forth its whole 
powers, in her mind as in his, But 
for the moment Lady Eskside for- 
got her beloved boy, and her devour- 
ing anxiety ; forgot everything but 
the shock and startling sensation 
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produced upon her by this face;, 
which suddenly looked at her, meet-- 
ing her gaze calmly, unaware of its: 
own power, When she brought. 
Dick Brown to a stop in his ex 
planations by her eager, almost wild. 
question, “ Who are you?” the sub-- 
ject which up to that moment had 
been engrossing her whole mind 
departed wholly out of it. Poor: 
Val, lying upon his mother’s bed !. 
He was wronged even by those who. 
loved him best—he* was forgotten, if 
only for a moment, in the strain 
and stress of affairs more urgent; but 
happily did not know it. Dick 
was very much embarrassed, good 
fellow, to find himself suddenly 
elevated into a place of such import-- 
ance, and to be asked so passion-. 
ately, so urgently, who he was.. 
Nothing inthe world more easy than. 
to give an account of himself. He. 
smiled, involuntarily, at the anxiety - 
in Lady Eskside’s face. 

“It is very easy to tell you that,, 
ma’am,” he said. “I didn’t send. 
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my name, thinking you wouldn’t 
know. I’m Richard Brown, head 
man now at Mr. Stylis’s, the boat- 
builder, at Oxford, and for three 
ears at Goodman’s, at Eton. That 
is all about me.” 

“ What is it?” said the old lady. 
“No, I am not deaf—you need 
not speak loud; but say it again. 
Richard ? Yes, yes. Of course it 
could be nothing but Richard, And 
you came to tell me that? Is your 
mother living? is she still living? 
and where is she? Was it she that 
sent you here ?” 

“T came to tell you about Mr. 
Ross——” 

“Boy,” said Lady Eskside, “ don’t 
trifle with me. This was what 
drove my darling away. Is the 
woman living, and do you know 
where she is? Your face tells a 
great deal,” she went on, “but 
not all. Where is your mother? 
Did she send you? Is she near? 
Oh, for God’s sake, if you have any 
pity, tell me ! What with one trouble 
and another, I am near at an end of 
my strength.” 

“Mr. Ross is ill, ma’am,” said 
Dick, much bewildered, but holding 
fast to his mother’s consigne, not to 
say anything about her. “He is 
lying ill at our—at my house.” 

“ What could he be but ill,” cried 
the old lady, drying her eyes, “ after 
all that has come and gone? But 
don’t think that [ll let you go 
now. Richard, perhaps you are 
ignorant, perhaps you don’t know 
how important it is — but oh, for 
God’s sake, tell me! Have you got 
her? have you got her safe, this 
time? Come near to me; you 
have a kindly face,” my lady went 
on, looking closely at him with the 
tears in her eyes. “A face I knew 
as well as I know myself; but kind 
and young, like what he was before 
the world touched him, Sit down 
here ; and oh, my bonnie man, have 
- confidence in me!” 
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She laid her delicate old hand 
upon his arm, she bent towards 
him, her face all tremulous with 
emotion, tears in her eyes, her lips 
quivering, her voice pathetic and 
tender as the coving of a dove, 
Dick looked at her in return with 
respectful sympathy, with natural 
kindness, but with a half smile of 
wonder. What was it she wanted 
of him? What could he respond 
to such an appeal ? 

“T don’t know, ma’am, what | 
can do for you, what I can tell 
you,” he said; “I’m but a working 
man, not educated to speak of. 
There is nothing particular about 
me that I should confide in any 
one; but if you tell me what it is 
you want, I’ve nothing to conceal, 
neither,” the young man said, with 
gentle pride, so innocent and hon- 
est that it made his smile all the 
brighter. “‘ You are welcome, ma’am, 
if you care for it, to know every- 
thing about me.” 

“T do care for it,” she said, keep- 
ing her hand upon his arm. She 
had made him sit beside her on the 
little sofa, and her eyes were so 
intent upon his face, that he scarcely 
knew how to sustain the gaze. He 
paused a little to think what he 
could say first. 

“1 don’t know what to tell you, 
ma’am,” he said, with a laugh; 
“it’s all in what I’ve said already. 
Except about Mr. Ross—perhaps 
that is what you mean; I can’t say, 
and you can’t think, what he’s done 
for me—how good he’s been. My 
life is more a story about him than 
anything about me,” said Dick, 
with a generous glow coming over 
his face, “since the day I first met 
him on the river 3 

“ That was—how long ago?” 

“He wasn’t in the boats till the 
year after,” said Dick, availing him- 
self of the easiest mode of calculat- 
ing. “It’s about seven years since 
—we were both boys, so to speak. 
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He took to me somehow, ma’am— 
out of his own head—by chance— 
so some folks says——” 

Under other circumstances no 
story could have been so interesting 
to Lady Eskside, but at present her 
mind was too much disturbed to 
follow it. She interrupted him 
hastily—“ And your mother! what 
‘of her? You tell me nothing about 
her! Was she there as well as you ?” 

Dick felt as it is natural to feel 
when you are interrupted in a con- 
genial story—and that your: own 
story, the most interesting of all 
narratives. He repeated — “My 
mother!” in a tone of disappoint- 
ment. How his mother could be 
more interesting to any one than 
Mr. Ross and himself, and that tale 
of their meeting, which he had 
already told successfully more than 
once, Dick did not know. 

“Yes, your mother! Tell me her 
name, and how she brought you up, 
and where she is living !—for she is 
living, you said? Tell me! and 
after that,” said Lady Eskside, in 
an unconsciously insinuating tone, 
“T shall be able to listen to you 
about my poor Val, and all that 
you have had to dowith him. Ah! 
be sure that is what I wonld like 
best! but the. other, the other is 
more important. Where is she? 
What does she call herself? How 
did she bring you up? Oh! don’t 
lose time, my good boy, but tell me 
this, for I must know.” 

Dick became much confused and 
disturbed, remembering his mother’s 
caution to him not to mention her. 
He could not understand why she 
should thus be dragged into question. 
But she had evidently expected it, 
which was very perplexing to him. 
He faltered a little in his reply. 

“ My mother—is just my mother, 
ma’am. She lives with me; she’s 
nursing Mr, Ross now.” 

The old lady gave a cry, and 
grasped him by the arm. “Has 
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she told him ?” she cried. 
Val know ?” 

“Know what?’ said Dick, in 
amaze. She gazed at him intently 
for a moment, and then all at 
once fell a-crying and wringing her 
hands, 

“Ts my boy ill?” she said. “ What 
is the matter with him? how soon 
can we go to him? Will you take 
me there, Richard, as quick as we 
can go? Your mother is nursing 
him, you are sure? and you don’t 
know anything she could have told 
him? Oh, let us go! there is not 
a moment to lose.” 

She got up hastily to ring the 
bell, then sat down again. “ There 
will be no train—no train till to- 
night or to-morrow ; oh, these trains, 
that have always to be waited for! 
In old days you could start in your 
post-chaise without waiting a min- 
ute. And, poor lad, you will want 
a rest,” she added, turning to look 
at him, “and food. Oh, but if you 
knew the fever in my mind till I 
am there !” 

“Don’t be too anxious,” said 
Dick, compassionately, understand- 
ing this better; “the crisis cannot 
come for four days yet, and the 
doctor says my mother is an ex- 
cellent nurse, and that he'll pull 
through.? 

Lady Eskside rose again in her 
restlessness and rang the bell. 
“Bring something for this gentle- 
man to eat,” she said, when Harding 
appeared; “bring a tray to the 
dining-room; and get me the paper 
about the trains; and let none of 
the other fools of men come about 
me to stare and stare,” she cried 
fretfully. “Serve us yourself. And 
bid your wife come here—I have 
something to say to her.” 

“To the dining-room, my lady ?” 

“Didn't I say here!” cried 
Lady Eskside. “ You're all alike, 
never understanding. Send Mar- 
gret here.” 


“ Does 
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Mrs. Harding must have been 
very close behind, for she followed 
almost instantly. She gave a little 
ery at sight of Dick. I fear this 
was not so independent a judgment 
as ‘Lady Eskside supposed, for of 
course her husband had suggested 
the resemblance she was called upon 
to remark; but she had no un- 
bounded confidence in her husband’s 
judgment, and she was upon the 
whole as likely as not to have declared 
against him. Lady Eskside turned 
sharply round upon her, “ What 
are you crying out about, Margret? 
I expected a woman like you to 
have more sense. What I wanted 
to tell you was, that I am going 
away foraday ortwo. Well; why 
are you staring at a stranger so ?” 

“Oh, my lady !” cried Mrs, Hard- 
ing, “it’s no possible but what you 
seo——” 

“Ay, ay —Isee, I see,” cried 
Lady Eskside, moved to tears; 
“ well, I see ; and if it please God,” 
she added devoutly, “ I almost think 
the long trouble’s over. Margret, 
you'll not say anything; but I have 
no doubt you know what it has 
been this many a year,” 

“Oh, my lady ! yes, my lady! 
How could I be in the house and 
no know?” 

“Tt is just like you all!” cried 
Lady Eskside, with another sudden 
change of sentiment; “ prying into 
other folk’s business, instead of 
being attentive to your own; just 
like you all! But keep your man 
quiet, Margret Harding, and hold 
your tongue yourself, That’s what 
I think,” she went on softly, “but 
nothing’s clear.” 

Dick sat and listened to all this, 
wondering. He thought she was a 
very strange old lady to change her 
tone and manner so often; but there 
was enough of sympathetic feeling 
in him to show that, though he 
could not tell how she was moved, 
she was much moved and excited. 
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He was sorry for her. She had so 
kind a look that it went to his 
heart. Was it all for Val’s sake ? 
and what did she mean about his 
mother? Somehow he could not 
connect his own old suspicions as to 
who his father was with this alto- 
gether new acquaintance. He got 
confused, and felt all power to think 
abandoning him. In everything she 
said, it was his mother who seemed 
to have the first place; and Dick felt 
that he knew all about his mother, 
though his father was a mystery to 
him. Of what importance could 
she be—a tramp, a vagrant, a wo- 
man whom he himself had only 
been able to withdraw from the 
fields and roads with difficulty— 
what could she be to this stately 
old lady? Dick, for his part, was 
deeply confounded, and did not 
know what to think. 

She came up to him with a 
tremulous smile when the house- 
keeper went away. “ Richard,” she 
said, speaking to him as if (he 
thought) she had known him all 
his life—* if I am right in what I 
think, you and I will be great friends 
some day. Was it you that my 
boy wrote about, that he was fond 
of when he was at Eton—oh, how 
blind I have been!—that had a 
mother you were very good to? My 
man, was that you?” 

“Yes, ma ’am—my lady—I sup- 
pose it was me 

“ That worked so well, and raised 
yourself in the world? that he was 
going to see always, till some fool, 
some meddling fool that knew no 
better,” cried Lady Eskside, “ wrote 
to my old lord to stop it? But I 
thank God I did not stop it!” said 
my lady, the tears running down 
her cheeks. “I thank the Lord 
I had confidence in my boy! 
Richard! it was you that all this 
happened about? You are sure it 
was you ?” 

* There could not be two of us,” he 
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said, his face lighted up with feel- 
ing; for Dick, good fellow, though 
he did not know why she was cry- 
ing, felt something rise in his 
throat at the sight of the old lady’s 
tears. “Yes, ma’am—I mean, my 
lady.” 

“Don’t call me my lady, my 
bonnie man; call me—but never 
mind—we’ll wait a while; we’ll do 
nothing rash,” cried Lady Eskside. 
“You're hungry and tired all this 
time, while I’ve been thinking of 
myself and of Val, and not of you. 
Come and have something to eat, 
Richard; and then you’ll take me 
to my boy.” 

But Lady Eskside was two or three 
years over seventy. She was worn 
out with anxiety, and now with the 
sudden excitement of this visitor. 
She had taken neither food nor 


sleep as became her years since Val 
had disappeared; and before her 
preparations could be made, she her- 


self allowed that to attempt to 
travel by the night train would be 
foolish and unavailing. “I don’t 
want to die before it’s all settled,” 
she said, smiling and crying. “ We’ll 
have to wait till to-morrow.” And 
Dick, who had travelled all night, 
was very willing to wait. She sat 
by him and talked to him while he 
had his meal, and for an hour or 
more after; and though Dick was 
not stupid, he was a child in the 
hands of the clever old lady, who 
recovered all her spirit now that 
her anxiety was removed, and this 
wonderful power of setting every- 
thing right was put into her hands. 
Lady Eskside was but human, and, 
so far as she was aware, no one but 
herself had the faintest inkling of 
this blessed way of clearing up the 
troubles of the family, or knew any- 
thing of Dick Brown and his 
mother. She felt that she had 
found it out, that it would be her 
part to clear it all up, and the 
thought was sweet to her. And 
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as for her anxiety, Dick made 
so light of Valentine’s illness, 
which did not now alarm himself, 
that he made Lady Eskside rather 
happy than otherwise by his ac- 
count, supplying her with a rea- 
son for Val’s silence without com- 
municating any alarm to her 
mind. Very soon she knew every- 
thing about Dick,—more than 
he knew himself—his tramp-life, 
his wanderings with his mother, 
his longings for something better, 
for a home and settled dwelling- 
place. And Dick, without know- 
ing, made such a picture of his 
mother as touched the old lady’s 
heart. “She used to sit at the 
window and watch for the boat, 
That was the first thing that recon- 
ciled her a bit,” said Dick, “She 
used to watch and watch for Mr. 
Ross’s boat, and sit like a statue 
when we’d started him, to see him 
come back. She always took a deal 
of interest in Mr, Ross.” 

“ Did she ever tell you why ?” 

“Because he was so kind,” said 
Dick. “I’ve thought often there 
was more in it than that; but what 
could a fellow say to his mother, 
ma’am? 1 wasn’t one to worry her 
with questions. That’s how she used 
to sit watching. Mother is strange 
often ; but there never was any harm 
in her,” said Dick, fervently —* nev- 
er! The others would hold their 
tongues when she was by—I’ve 
thought of it often since; and 
when she saw my heart was set on 
settling down, she gave into it, all 
on my account. That is what I call 
a good woman,” he cried, encour- 
aged by the attention and sym- 
pathy with which his story was 
received. Lady Eskside learnt more 
in an hour or two of the woman 
who had cost her so dear than she 
could have done otherwise in years. 
She found out everything about 
her. She even got to feel for and 
pity the mother—ignorant, foolish, 
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unwitting what harm she was doing 
—who thus kept to her savage 

oint of honour, aud never betrayed 
erself nor claimed her son. Dick, 
unconscious, told everything. It 
was only on thinking it over after 
that he remembered again his 
mother’s charge not to say any- 
thing of ier. “Say only it’s your 
mother.” Well! he said to himself, 
he had said no more. It was as 
his mother that he had spoken of 
her, and as that alone. He knew 
her in no other character. He had 
spoken of her life, her habits, her 
goodness; but he had told nothing 
more. There was not, indeed, any- 
thing more to tell, had he wished to 
betray her. 

In the afternoon, Lady Eskside 
was persuaded to go and rest—a 
repose which she wanted mightily 
—and Dick was left alone. It was 
then that he began to think that 
possibly he had been indiscreet in 
his revelations; and he was some- 
what frightened, to tell the truth, 
when he found himself left in the 
great drawing-room alone. He did 
not know whether it would be right 
for him to wait there, where Lady 
Eskside left him,until she came bavk. 
He felt a little doubtful whether he 
might examine the great cabinet, 
and all the curious things he saw, 
and which fired him with interest. 
He could not do them any harm, 
at last he reflected ; and he did not 
think the kind old lady would ob- 
ject. So he got out his note-book, 
and made little drawings of various 
things that struck his fancy. The 
wonder being over for the moment, 
and the pressure of Lady Eskside’s 
questions, Dick’s mind gladly re- 
tired from it altogether, and re- 
turned to easier everyday matters. 
That this discovery, whatever it 
was, should make any difference in 
his life, did not seem to him at 
all a likely idea; nor did sucha 
notion seriously enter his mind. 


And no thought of the possible 
transference of his own lowly and 
active life to such surroundings as 
those which were now about him, 
ever occurred to Dick. He would 
have been extremely amused by the 
idea. But he made a note in his 
book—a rough little drawing, yet 
quite enough to be a guide to him 
—of sundry little “details ”—ar- 
rangements of brackets and shelves, 
which he thought might be adapted 
even to his little place ona small 
scale. He had his eyes always 
about him, ready to note anything 
of the kind; and though he smiled 
to himself at the idea of copying 
in his tiny parlour what he saw 
in this great room, yet he made his 
drawings all the same, with his rough 
workman’s pencil, The drawings 
were very rough, but he knew how 
to work from them, and in his mind’s 
eye already saw a homely imitation 
of the objects he admired figuring 
upon his low walls, He even thought 
it would amuse Val, when he got 
better, to see in the boatman’s par- 
lour a humble copy of the brackets 
in Rosscraig. 

And after this, as one of the win- 
dows was open, he strayed out, with 
some perturbation lest he should be 
taking too much upon him, and 
wandered through the shrubberies, 
and out into the woods, It was 
a soft spring afternoon, the sun 
getting near his setting, the trees 
showing a faint greenness, the sound 
of the Esk filling the air. ‘The river 
was full and strong, swelled by the 
spring rains, and by the melting of 
all the early frosts. It made a con- 
tinuous murmur, filling the whole 
soft universe around with an all-per- 
vading sound. Dick had almost for- 
gotten what the woods were like in 
the early spring; and the charm of 
the stillness and the woodland rustle, 
the slanting lines of light, the bright 
gleams of green, the tender depths 
of shadow, stole into his heart. He 
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had a still, profound, undemonstra- 
tive enjoyment of nature, loving 
her without being able to put his 
love into words; and the beauty of 
those irregular banks, all broken 
with light and shade, topped with 
trees which threw up their tall stems 
towards the sky, waiting till the 
blessing of new life should come 
upon them—delighted the young 
man, who for years had known no 
finer scenery than the unexciting 
precincts of the Thames. Dear 
Thames, kind river, forgive the 
words !—ungrateful words to come 
from the lips of one who owes thee 
untold pleasures ; but soft meadows 
and weeping willows, and all the 
gentle lights and shadows of the 
level stream, looked tame beside the 
foaming, tumbling river, rushing 
with shouts among its rocks, singing 
over its pebbles, leaping and hurry- 
ing onward through all those bold 
braes that hemmed it in, and played 
perpetual chase and escape with the 
brown torrent. The trees on Esk- 
side were not the grand broad placid 
trees to which Dick was used. 
ted firs, with the sun on their great 
russet pillars ; white birches, poising 
daintily on every fairy knowe ; pale 
ash-trees, long-limbed and bare— 
mixed with the oaks and beeches, 
and gave a different character to the 
scene; and here and there a bold 
bit of brown rock, a slip of red earth, 
the stony course of a burn which 
went rattling in hot haste to join 
the Esk, crossing the path and top- 
pling down in dozens of tiny water- 
falls—all these were like nothing he 
had ever seen before. He strayed on 
a little further and a little further, by 
bypaths of which Val knew every 
curve and corner, under trees, every 
one of which,could they have spoken, 
would have asked for news of their 
young lord. Sometimes it occurred 
to him, with a sense of: additional 
pleasure, that all this would one day 
belong to his young patron. Would 
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Val ever ask him to come ‘here, he 
wondered? then “ Lord bless me!” 
said Dick to himself, “ why should 
he? He’ll always be kind and good 
as long as he lives; but why should 
he ask the like of me?” and he 
laughed at his own absurdity. But 
what with these thoughts, and what 
with no thought at all, mere pleasure, 
which perhaps carries farthest, he 
went on, much farther than he knew, 
as far as the linn and the two great 
beeches which had played so great 
a part in Val’s life. Just before he 
reached that point he was stopped 
by a sudden sound which startled 
him, which had a distinct tone of 
humanity in it, and did not spring 
from the fresh and free nature about. 
It was the sound of a sob. Dick 
stood still and looked about him, 
with recollections of his own child- 
hood rising fresh into his mind, 
and a tender thought of finding 
some poor little tired wanderer un- 
der some tree, crying for weariness. 
But he could see nothing, and pre- 
sently went on again, persuading 
himself that his ears must have de- 
ceived him. He went on, himself 
rousing intermittent echoes, for his: 
step was sometimes inaudible on 
the mossy turf, and sometimes sent 
thrills of sound all through the 
wood, as his foot crashed on a fallen 
branch, or struck the pebbles aside 
in a little shower. 

When he got to the linn he 
paused some time on-~-the edge 
of the river, struck by the beauty 
of the place; and only when he 
was passing on, perceived behind 
him, all at once, somebody sitting 
at the foot of one of the trees—a 
little figure muffled in a blue cloak, 
and leaning against the bole of one 
of the big beeches, Dick made an 
unconscious exclamation—“I beg 
your pardon ”—and went on, half 
frightened lest he should have dis- 
turbed some one who had a better 
right to be there than he had. But 
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this incident broke the spell of his 
wandering, and recalled him to the 
thought that he was far from Ross- 
craig, and that it would be safer to 
turn back as he had come, than to 
risk losing his way. Perhaps a 
little curiosity about the solitary 
figure under the tree had something 
to do with this prudent thought ; 
but his curiosity was lessened by a 
second glance he had stolen through 
the trees, which showed him that it 
was a lady who sat there. Had it 
been a tramp-woman, Dick might 
have shown his sympathy ; but with 
a lady, even one in trouble, he 
could only intrude; and yet he 
could not help being interested. 
Could it be from her that the sob 
had come? and why should she be 
crying here, all alone, like an en- 
chanted princess? He knew little 
about enchanted princesses, but he 
had a tender heart, and the sob had 
troubled him. He went back again, 
passing slowly, trying to make out, 
without staring—which was not 
consistent with Dick’s idea of 
“ manners”—who it was, and what 
she was doing under the shadow of 
the tree. The soft grass: glade be- 
tween these two giants of the wood 
was lighted up by a slant ray of the 
sun which slid all the way down 
the high bank on the other side 
of Esk, to pour that oblique line 
of glory under the great sweeping 
boughs over the greensward. She 
was seated out of the sunshine, but 
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with her face turned towards the 
light, and it seemed to Dick that 
it was a face he had seen before. 
I do not think the fact that it 
was a young face, and a fair one, 
touched him so much as that it was 
very pale and mournful, justifying 
his idea that the sob must some- 
how have belonged to it. How he 
would have liked to linger, to ask 
what was the matter! He would 
have done so, had she not been a 
-lady; but Dick knew his place. 
His surprise was great, however, 
when, as soon as his back was 
turned, he heard a stir, a sound of 
footsteps, a faint call, which seemed 
addressed to him. He turned round 
quickly. The girl, whoever she 
was, had risen from her seat. She 
had come out of the shade into the 
sunshine, and was standing between 
the trees, with the light upon her, 
catching a glittering edge of hair, 
and giving a hem of brightness to 
one side of her figure, and to the 
outlines of the blue cloak. “I beg 
your pardon; did you call me?” 
said Dick, shy but eager. Perhaps 
she had lost her way. Perhaps she 
wanted help of one kind or another. 
Then the little woodland lady beck- 
oned to him timidly. I think, if it 
had not been for the anxiety and 
longing that swelled her heart well- 
nigh to bursting, that Violet would 
never have had the courage thus 
to appeal to a stranger in the 
wood. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


She advanced a step to meet him, 
timid, yet with that confidence 
which social superiority gives: for 
Dick, I am bound to confess, though 
I love him, was not one of those 
wonderful beings who bear the ex- 
terior of a fine gentleman even in a 
workman’s clothes. He was not 


vulgar in any respect, being per- 


fectly free from every kind of pre- 
tension, and with all the essence 
of fine manners—that politeness of 
the heart which neither birth nor 
education by themselves can give; 
but though, as I have said, his dress 
was to a certain degree copied from 
Valentine’s, who possessed the je ne 
sais quoi in perfection, and was quite 
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well made and unobtrusive, yet am 
obliged to allow that Dick had not 
that mysterious something which 
makes a gentleman. Youcould have 
found no fault with his appearance, 
and to look at his candid counte- 
nance was to trust him; but yet he 
had not the je ne sais quoi, and 
Violet knew that, conventionally 
speaking, she was addressing one 
who was “not a gentleman ;” this 
fact gave her a degree of freedom 
in calling him which she would 
scarcely have felt with a stranger 
of her own class. But more than 
that, Violet had recognised Dick. 
It was some years since she had 
seen him, but she remembered him, 
Not all at once, it is true. When 
he appeared first, before he saw her, 
she had felt as he did, that she had 
seen his face before; but ere he 
passed again, she had made out 
where and how it was that she had 
seen him. It must be recollected, 
too, that Violet’s heart was full to 
overflowing with thoughts of Val, 
of whom this stranger, so suddenly 
and strangely appearing, was a kind 
of shadow in her mind. The whole 
scene came before her as by a flash 
of light, after five minutes’ ponder- 
ing within herself where she had 
seen that face before—for from the 
first glance she had felt that it was 
somehow associated with Valentine. 
What could bring him here, this 
boatman from the Thames? Her 
heart was breaking for news of her 
‘young lover, so dismally parted 
from her, whom she must never see 
again (she thought); but only to 
hear his name, to know where he 
was, would be something. She 
would not have betrayed herself to 
“a gentleman,” to one of Val’s 
friends and equals; but of “Mr. 
Brown ”—she remembered even his 
name by good fortune—she might 
make her inquiries freely. So, 
urged by the anguish in her poor 
little breast, Vi took this bold 
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step. She had been sitting thus 
for hours crying all alone, and 
thinking to herself that this horrible 
blank was to go on for ever, that 
she would nevermore hear of him 
even—and I have not the heart to 
blame her for appealing thus to the 
first possibility of help. She made 
a step forward, and looked at him 
with a pitiful little smile. “ Per- 
haps you do not remember,” she 
said, “but I think I am sure it is 
you. I never forget people whom 
I have once seen. Did not you 
row us once, on the Thames, at 
EKton—my father and ‘ 

“Oh yes, ma’am, to be sure!” 
cried Dick. “I knew that I had 
seen you before.” He was a little 
confused, after his experience with 
Lady Eskside, how he ought to 
address a lady, but after reflection 
decided that “ma’am’’ must always 
be right; forhad he not heard the 
Queen herself addressed by the 
finest of fine ladies as “ Ma’am”’? 

“Yes; and I remember you,” 
said Vi. Then she made a pause, 
and with a wistful glance at him, 
and a sudden flush which went as 
quickly as it came, added—*I am 
Mr. Ross’s cousin.” 

“J recollect now,” cried Dick. 
“He was so set on it that you 
should see everything. I think he 
was a bit better when I left.” 

“ Better!” cried Violet, claspin 
her hands together; “ was he——” 
She was going to say, was he ill? 
and then reflected that, perhaps, it 
was best not to betray to a stranger 
how little she knew of him. So 
she stood looking up in his face, 
with great eyes dilated. Her eyes 
had been pathetic and full of en- 
treaty even when poor Vi was at 
her happiest. Now there is no 
telling how beseeching those pretty 
eyes were with the tears stealing 
into them, making them bigger, 
softer, more liquid and tender still. 
This look quite made an end of 
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poor Dick, who felt disposed to ery 
too for company, and was aware of 
some strange, unusual movements 
in his own good heart. 

“ Don’t you fret,” he said sooth- 
ingly; “I brought the old lady the 
news this morning. He had an ac- 
cident, and his illness was sudden. 
But it had nothing to do with the 
accident,” he added. “Don’t be 
frightened, ma’am. It’s some fever, 
but not the worst kind; and the 
doctor told me himself that he'd 
pull through.” 

“Oh, Mr. Brown !” cried poor Vi. 
She dropped down upon a fallen 
tree, and began to cry, so that he 
could scarcely look at her for pity. 

“Indeed you must not be fright- 
ened,” said Dick. “I am not an- 
xious a bit, after what the doctor 
told me. Neither is the old lady 
up there at the Castle—Lady Esk- 
side, She is going with me to- 
morrow morning to help to nurse 
him. Mother has him in hand,” 
Dick added with a little pride, “ and 
he’s very safe with her. Don’t fret 
like this—now don’t! when [I tell 
you the doctor says he'll pull 
through.” 

“Oh Val, Val, my Val!” cried 
poor little Violet. It was not be- 
cause she was frightened; for at 
her age—unless experience has 
taught otherwise—getting better 
seems so necessary, so inevitable a 
conclusion to being ill. She was 
not afraid of his life; but her heart 
was rent with pity, with tenderness, 
with that poignant touching re- 
morse, to which the innocent are 
liable. All that had gone before, 
all that Valentine had suffered, 
seemed to come back to her. It 
was not her fault, but it was “ our ” 
fault. She seemed to herself to be 
involved in the cause of it, though 
she would have died sooner than 
harm him. Her lips began to 
—— the tears rained through the 

ngers with which she tried to hide 
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her piteous streaming eyes. “Oh 
Val, Val, my Val!” she cried. It 
was “our” fault; her father had 
done it, and even good Sandy had 
had his share ; and herself, who had 
twined her foolish little life with 
his, so that even parting with her 
had been another complication in 
Valentine’s woes. She seemed to 
see him looking up at her in the 
moonlight, bidding her good-bye. 
Oh, why did he think of her? why 
did he take that trouble for her? 
She scarcely heard Dick’s anxious 
attempts at consolation. She was 
not thinking of the future, in which, 
no doubt—how could she doubt it? 
—Valentine would get better; but 
of the past, and of all that made 
him ill, Her tears,. her abandon- 
ment to that sorrow, her attempts 
to command herself, went to Dick’s 
heart. He stood looking at her, 
wondering wistfully for the first 
time in his life over the differences 
in men’s lots. If he (Dick) were to 
fall ill, his mother, no doubt, would 
be grieved; but Dick knew that it 
would create no commotion in the 
world; would not “upset” any 
one as Val’s illness did. Naturally, 
the good fellow felt, Mr. Ross was of 
much more importance than he was, 
or would ever be ; but still 

“Oh, how foolish you must think 
me!” cried Violet, drying her eyes. 
“Tt is not that I am frightened. It 
is because I know all that made him 
ill. Oh, Mr. Brown, tell me about 
it—tell me everything. He is my 
cousin, and he has always been like 
my—brother. He used to bring me 
here when I was a child. You 
ean’t think how everything here is 
full of him—and then all at once 
never to hear a word!” Between 
every broken sentence the tears fell 
in little bright showers from Violet’s 
eyes, 

Dick sat down on the same fallen 
tree, but at a respectful distance, 
and told her all he knew—which 
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was not everything, for his mother 
did not enter into details, and he 
knew little about the incident on 
the river, and her share in it. 
Violet listened, never taking her 
eyes from his face, which was hard 
upon Dick, yet not undelightful to 
him, He had gone through a great 
many experiences that morning. 
But even Lady Eskside’s strange 
emotion, her curiosity about him- 
self, and agitated manner, had not 
the same effect as this still more 
unexpected and strange encounter. 
He sat, at first rather awkwardly, 
upon the edge of his end of the 
tree, with his face turned towards 
her, but not always bold enough to 
look at her. The slant of the sun- 
beam, which was gradually dying 
off the scene, fell in the middle 
between them like a rail of gold, 
separating them from each other. 
Across this heavenly line of separa- 
tion her eyes shone like stars, often 
bewildering Dick, though he kept 
pretty straight in his narrative, tak- 
ing as little account as possible of 
the occasional giddiness that came 
over him, and the dazzling sensation 
in his eyes, Violet, interrupting 
him now and then by a brief question, 
sometimes crying softly under her 
breath, gave her entire attention to 
every word; and Esk ran on through 
all, with a murmur as of a third 
person keeping them company ; 
and the wood contributed those 
numberless soft sounds which 
make up the silence of nature, 
enveloping them in an atmosphere 
of her own. Dick was not much 
given to poetry, but he felt like 
something in a fairy tale. It was 
an experience altogether new and 
strange; for hitherto there had been 
no enchantments in his life. How 
different it was to her and to him ! 
To the young man, the first thrill 
of romance, the first touch of 
magic—the beginning of all sweet 
delusions, follies, and dreams; 
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to the girl, an imperfect, faltering 
narrative, filled out by imagination, ® 
a poor, blurred picture—better, far 
better, indeed, than nothing, and 
giving her for the moment a kind 
of miserable happiness, but in itself 
nothing. It is frightful to think at 
what a disadvantage people meet 
each other in this world. Dick’s 
life, which had all been honest prose 
up to this moment, became on the 
spot, poetry; but, poor fellow, he 
was nothing but prose, poor prose 
to Vi, to whom these woods were 
full of all the lyric melodies of 
young life. She listened to him 
without thinking of him, drinking 
in every word, and not ungrateful, 
any more than she was ungrateful 
to the fallen tree, or the beech 
boughs that sheltered her. Nay, 
she had a warmer feeling, a sense of 
grateful friendship, to Dick. 

“Mr, Brown,” she said, when his 
tale was done, “I am very, very 
thankful to you for telling me. I 
should never have known but for 
you. For I ought to say that my 
people and Val’s people—I mean 
my cousin’s—are not quite—quite 
good friends. I must not say whose 
fault it is,” said Vi, with a sup- 
pressed sob; “and I don’t see Lady 
Eskside now—so without you I 
should not have known. Mr. Brown! 
would you mind writing—a little 
note—just two lines—to say how 
he is when you get back?” ~~. 

“Mind!” said Dick. “ If you will 
let me e 

“ And you can tell him when he 
gets well,” cried the girl, her voice 
sinking very low, her eyes leaving 
Dick’s face, and straying into the 
glow of sunshine (as he thought) be- 
tween the two great trees—“ you can 
tell him that you met me here; and 
that I was thinking of him, and was 
glad—glad to hear of him ” To 
show her gladness, Violet let drop 
two great tears which for some time 
had been brimming over her eyelids. 
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“Tt is dreadful to be parted from a 

efriend and to hear no word ; but now 
that I know, it will not beso hard. 
Mr. Brown, you will be sure to 
send just two lines, two words, to 
tell me——” 

Here her voice faltered, and 
lost itself in a flutter of suppressed 
sound—sobs painfully restrained, 
which yet would burst forth. She 
did her very best, poor child, to mas- 
ter them, and turning to Dick with 
a pathetic smile, whispered as well 
as she could—* I can’t tell you how 
it all is. It is not only for Val 
being ill. It is everything—every- 
thing that is wrong! Papa, too— 
but I can’t tell you; only tell him 
that you met Violet at the linn.” 

“Twill tell him everything you 
have said. I will write, if you like, 
every day,” cried poor Dick, his 
heart wrung with sympathy—and 
with envy as well. 

“ Would that be too much?” she 
asked, with an entreating look. “Oh, 
if it would not be too much! And, 
Mr. Brown, perhaps it will be best 
to send it to mamma. I cannot 
have any secrets, though I may be 
unhappy. If you will give me a 
piece of paper, I will write the ad- 
dress, and thank you—oh, how I 
will thank you !—all my life.” 

Dick, who felt miserable himself, 
he could scarcely tell why, got out 
his note-book, with all the rough 
little drawings in it of the brackets 
at Rosscraig. He had not known, 
when he put them down, how much 
more was to befall him in this one 
brief afternoon. She wrote the ad- 
dress witha little hand which trem- 
bled. 

“My hand is so unsteady,” she 
said, “Iam spoiling your book. I 
must write it over again. Oh, I beg 
your pardon; my hand never used 
to shake. Tell Val—butno,no. It 
is better that you should, not tell 
him anything more.” 

“ Whatever you bid me I will 
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tell him. I wili do anything, every- 
thing you choose to say,” said Dick, 
in his fervour. She gave a surpris- 
ed wistful look at him, and shook 
her head. 

“T must think for both of us,” 
she said; “and Val is very hasty, 
very rash, No, you must not say 
anything more. Tell him Iam quite 
well if he asks, and not unhappy 
—not very unhappy—only anxious 
to know; and when he is well,” 
she said, with a reluctant little sigh, 
“you need not mind writing any 
more, That will be enough. It is 
a terrible thing when there are quar- 
rels in families, Mr. Brown.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Dick, who 
knew nothing about families, nor 
about quarrels, but followed with a 
curious solemnity the infantine ange- 
lical wisdom and gravity of her face, 

“A terrible thing when people 
try to hurt each other who ought to 
love each other; and some of us 
must always pay for it,” said poor 
Violet, in deep seriousness—“ al- 
ways, always some one must suffer; 
when it might be so different! If 
you are going back to Rosscraig, 
you should go before the sun sets, 
for it is far, when you don’t know 
the way.” 

“And you?” said Dick, rising 
in obedience to this dismissal, yet 
longing to linger, to prolong the 
conversation, and not willing to 
allow that this strange episode in 
his life had come to an end. 

“My way is not the same as 
yours,” she said, holding out her 
hand with gentle grandeur, like a 
little princess, sweet and friendly, 
but stooping out of a loftier region, 
“and I know every step. Good- 
bye, and thank you with all my 
heart. You must keep this path 
straight up past the firs. I am 
very, very glad I was here.” —- 

“Good-bye, Miss Violet,” said 
Dick. It gave him a little pleasure 
to say her name, which was so 
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pretty and sweet ; and he was too 
loyal and too respectful to linger 
after this farewell, but walked away 
as aman goes out of a royal pre- 
sence, not venturing to stay after 
the last gracious word has been 
said. He could not bear to go, but 
would not remain even a moment 
against her will, When he had 
gone a little way he ventured to 
turn back and look—but nothing 
was visible except the trees. She 
had disappeared, and the sunshine 
had disappeared; it seemed to 
Dick’s awakened fancy as if both 
must have gone together. The last 
golden arrow of light was gliding 
from the opposite bank of the river, 
and all the glade between the bushes 
lay dim in the greyness of the 
evening. What a change it made! 
He went on with a sigh. Violet 
had gone back to the foot of the 
tree, and was waiting there till he 
should be out of sight; and Dick 
divined that this was the case, and 
that she wanted no more of him. 
Well! why should she want any 
more of him? She was a lady, quite 
out of Dick’s way, and she had been 
very sweet to him—as gracious as 
a queen. Between this imper- 
sonation of sweet youth, and the 
other figure, old Lady Eskside, with 
her dignity and agitated kindness, 
Dick was wonderfully dazzled. If all 
ladies were like these, what a strange 
sort of enchantment it must be to 
spend one’s life in such society. Dick 
had never known any woman but 
his mother, whom he loved, and 
upon whose will he had often been 
dependent, but to whom he was 
always in some degree forbearing 
and indulgent, puzzled by her 
caprices, and full of that tender 
patience towards her which has in 
its very nature something of superi- 
ority ; and to find himself suddenly 
m the society of these two ladies, 
one after the other, both taking 
him into their confidence, betray- 
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ing their feelings to him, receiving, 
as it were, favours at his hand, had 
the most curious effect upon him, 
He had never felt so melancholy in 
his life as when Violet thus sent 
him away ; and yet his head was 
full of a delicious intoxication, a 
sense of something elevated, ethe- 
real, above the world and ail its 
common ways. Should he ever see 
her again, he wondered? would she 
speak to him as she had done now, 
and ask his help, and trust to his 
sympathy ? “Poor Dick had not the 
remotest idea that those new sensa- 
tions in his mind, this mixture of 
delight and of melancholy,'this stir- 
ring up of all emotions, which made 
his long walk through the woods 
feel like a swallow-flight to him, 
had anything to do with the vulgar 
frenzy he had heard of, which 
silly persons called falling in love. 
He had always felt very superior 
and rather contemptuous of this 
weakness, which young men of his 
class feel no doubt in its more deli- 
cate form, like others, but which is 
seldom spoken of among them in any 
but that coarse way which revolts 
all gentle natures. So he was totally 
unwarned and unarmed against any 
insidious beginnings of sentiment, 
and would have resented indignantly 
any idea that his tender sympathy 
with this little lady, who had opened 
her heart to him, had anything what- 
ever in it of the character of love. 
How could it have—when the very 
foundation of this strange sweet re- 
velation to him of an utterly new 
kind of intercourse and companion- 
ship, was the love, or something that 
he supposed must be love, between 
Mr. Ross, his patron, and this little 
princess of the woods? What a 
lucky fellow Mr. Ross was, Dick 
thought, with the tenderest, friend- 
liest version of envy that~ ever 
entered a man’s bosom ! and then it 
occurred to him, with a little sigh, 
to think that the lots of men in this 
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world were very different ; but he 
was not, he hoped, so wretched a fel- 
low as to grudge his best friend any 
of the good things that were in his 
share. Thus he went back to Ross- 
craig with his mind entirely filled 
with a new subject—a subject which 
made him less sensitive even than 
he was before to any new light upon 
his own position, He looked at 
Violet’s writing in his note-book 
with very bewildering feelings when 
he got at night to the luxurious 
room where he was to sleep. Shé 
had written the address very un- 
steadily, then crossed it out, and re- 
peated it with great care and pre- 
cision—Mrs. Pringle, Moray Place, 
Edinburgh. Though it “slightly 
chilled him to think that this was 
her mother’s name, not her own, yet 
the sense of having this little bit of 
her in his breast-pocket was very 
delightful and very strange. He 
sat and looked at it for a long 
time. On the page just before it 
were these notes he had made of the 
brackets in the great drawing-room. 
These were the tangible evidences 
of this strange mission of his, and 
sudden introduction into a life so 
different from his own. It just 
crossed his mind to wonder whether 
these scratches on the paper would 
be all, whether he might look them 
up years hence to convince himself 
that it was not a dream, And 
then pour Dick gave a great sigh, so 
full and large, expanding his deep 
bosom, that it almost blew out his 
candles ; whereupon he gave a laugh, 
poor fellow, and said his prayers, 
and got to bed. 

As for Lady Eskside, she showed 
more weakness that particular even- 
ing than had been visible, I think, 
all her life before. She could not 
sleep, but kept Mrs. Harding by her 
bedside, talking in mysterious but 
yet intelligible confidence. “ You'll 
set to work, Margret, as soon as 
I’ve gone, to have all the new wing 
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put in order, the carpets put down, 
and the curtains put up, and every 
thing ready for habitation. I cannot 
quite say who may be coming, but 
it is best to be ready. My poor old 
lord’s new wing, that gave him so 
much trouble! It will be strange 
to see it 
years |” 

“ Indeed, and it will that, my 
lady,” said Mrs, Harding, discreet 
and courteous. 

“Tt will that! Idon’t suppose 
that you take any interest,” said 
Lady “Eskside, “ beyond just the 
furniture, and so forth—though 
you've lived under our roof and ate 
our bread these thirty years!” 

Mrs. Harding was a_ prudent 
woman, and knew that too much 
interest was even mére dangerous 
than too little. “ The furniture is a 
great thought,” she said demurely, 
“to a person in my position, my 
lady. If you'll mind that I’m re- 
sponsible “for everything ; and | 
canna forget it’s all new, and that 
there is aye the risk that the moths 
may have got into the curtains. 
I’ve had more thought about these 
curtains,” said the housekeeper, with 
a sigh, “than the Queen _hersel’ 
takes about the state.” 

* You and your moths !” said my 
lady, with sharp scorn. “ Oh, 
Margret Harding, “ it’s little you 
know about it! If there was any 
way of keeping the canker and 
the care out of folks’ hearts! And 
what is it to you that I’m standing 
on the verge of, I don’t know what 
—that I’ve got the thread in my 
hand that’s failed us so long—that 
maybe after all, after all, my old 
lord may get his way, and everything 
be smooth, plain, and straight for 
them that come after us? What's 
this to you? I am a foolish old 
woman to saya word. Qh, if my 
Mary were but here !” 

“My lady, it’s agreat deal to me, 
and I’m as anxious as I can be: 


lived in after so many 


” 
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but if I were to take it upon me to 
speak, what would I get by it?” 
said Mrs. Harding, driven to self- 
defence. “The like of us, we have 
to know everything, and never 
speak.” 

“Margret, my woman, I cannot 
be wrong this time—it’s not possible 
that I can be wrong this time,” 
said Lady Eskside. “You were 
very much struck yourself when you 
saw the young—when you saw my 
visitor. I could see it in your face— 
and your husband too, He’s not a 
clever man, but he’s been a long 
time about the house.” 

“ He’s clever enough, my lady,” 
said the housekeeper. “ Neither 
my lord nor you would do with 
your owre clever men, and I canna 
be fashed with them mysel’, Now, 
my man, if he’s no that gleg, he’s 


CHAPTER 


Lord Eskside was seated in a 
little dingy sitting-room in Jermyn 
Street. Once upon a time, long 
years ago, the Esksides had possessed 
a town-house in a region which is 
no longer habitable by lords and 
ladies ; but as they had ceased for 
years to come for even that six 
weeks in London which consoles 
country families with a phantasma- 
goric glimpse of “the world,” the 
town-house had long passed out of 


their hands. Lord Eskside had 


spent this dreary week in rooms. 


which overlooked the dreary blank 
wall of St. James’s, with its few trees, 
and the old gravestones inside—nota 
cheerful sight for an old man whose 
last hopes seemed to be dying from 
him. He had employed detectives, 
had advertised with immense pre- 
caution in the newspapers, and him- 
self had wandered about the town, 
night and day, seeking his boy; while 
the few people whom he met when 
he appeared at rare intervals in such 
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steady ; and I’am aye to the fore,” 
said Mrs. Harding, calmly. This was 
a compensation of nature which was 
not to be overlooked. 

“You see, you knew his father 
so well,” said Lady Eskside, with 
an oracular dimness which even 
Mrs. Harding’s skill could scarcely 
interpret ; and then she added softly, 
“God bless them! God bless them 
both !” 

“ My lady,” said the housekeeper, 
puzzled, “you'll never be fit to 
travel in the morning, if you don’t 
get a good sleep.” 

“That’s true, that’s true ; but yet 
you might say, God bless them. 
The Angel that redeemed us from all 
evil, bless the lads,” murmured the 
old lady, under her breath. “Good- 
night. Youmay go away, you hard- 
hearted woman ; [’ll try to sleep.” 


XXXVI, 


streets as are frequented by anybody 
worth speaking of, paid him comphi- 
ments on his grandson’s success, and 
hoped that Val, when he appeared 
in the House of Commons, would 
show himself worthy of his race. 
“ T expect him to do us credit,” the 
old lord said, working his shaggy 
eyebrows in such a way that his 
acquaintances thought he had some 
nervous complaint, and shook their 
heads, {and wondered that “in his 
state of health” he should be in 
town alone. What bitter pangs 
were in his heart when he said 
these words! The boy had done 
them credit all his life up to this 
moment. If it was not the loftiest 
kind of reputation which Val had 
acquired, it was yet a kind highly 
estimated in the world,.and which 
young men prized ; and no stain had 
ever touched that bright young 
reputation, no shadow of shame ever 
lighted upon it. And now! These 
congratulations, which in other cir- 
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cumstances would have been so 
sweet to him, were gall and bitter- 
ness. What if Val had disappeared 
like his mother, with all the indif- 
ference to the claims of life and duty 
which that undisciplined, unedu- 
cated woman had shown? Whatif he 
were so crushed by the revelations 
suddenly made to him, that instead 
of taking the manly way, facing the 
scandal and living it out, he were 
now to give in, and fail, and leave 
his place to be occupied by others ? 
The thought of that election declared 
void for which he had struggled so 
stoutly, and of some one else coming 
in upon Val’s ruin, triumphing in 
his downfall, was sharp as a poisoned 
sword in the old man’s heart. Lady 
Eskside thought chiefly of the boy 
himself, and of what he might do 
in his despair ; but the public down- 
fall which seemed imminent, added 
pangs even more bitter to her hus- 
band’s sufferings. His adversary 
had done all that an adversary might ; 
but no adversary could harm Lord 
Eskside and break his heart as his 
boy could. The old lord was very 
strong upon race. It was one of 
the objects of his fullest faith. He 
believed not only in the efficacy of 
being well-born, but extended that 
privilege far beyond the usual limits 
allowed to it. He had faith in the 
race of a ploughman as well as in 
that of his own noble house. But 
the blood in the veins of his boy 
had come from a race of wanderers 
—a species, indeed, not a ‘race at 
all—made up by intermixtures of 
which neither law nor honour took 
note; and how could he tell that the 
honest ichor of the Rosses would 

redominate over the influence 
of that turbid mixture? Already 
it “was evident enough that the 
vagabond strain had not lost its 
power. He had feared it all Val’s 
life, and sternly repressed it from 
his boyhood up; but repression 
‘had now ceased to be possible, and 


here was the evil in full force. Lord 
Eskside’s notion was that no man 
could be a man who was not cap- 
able of setting his face hard against 
difficulty and fighting it out. To 
flee was a thing impossible to him; 
but Valentine had fled, and what 
but his vagrant blood could be to 
blame? It did not occur to the old 
lord that his own son, in whom 
there was no vagrant blood, had fled 
more completely than poor Val— 
turning his back upon his country, 
and hiding his shame in unknown 
regions and unknown duties. 
Richard’s desertion had wounded 
his father to the quick in its time ; 
but Val had obliterated Richard, 
and now he scarcely recollected that 
previous desertion. It never oc- 
curred to him to think that Richard’s 
example had put it into the boy’s 
mind to abandon his natural place, 
and flee before the sudden mortifi- 
cation and downfall. With strange 
pain, and anxiety deeper than words, 
he set everything down to the unfor- 
tunate mother. Her wild blood—the 
blood of a creature without reason, 
incapable of that supreme human 
faculty of endurance, which was to 
Lord Eskside one of the highest 
of qualities—was at the bottom 
of it all. If he could find the boy 
in time to exert his old influence 
over him, to induce him to make 
a stand against the coward prin- 
ciple in his mind, to bring him 
back to his duty! Lord Eskside 
thought of Val as an old soldier 
might think of a descendant who 
had turned his back upon an enemy. 
Shame, and love eager to conceal the 
shame—sharp personal mortification 
and ‘the sting of wounded pride, bat- 
tling with tenderness unspeakable, 
and anxious longing at any cost, at 
all hazards, to wipe out this stain 
and inspire the unfortunate to re- 
deem himself—these were the feel- 
ings in his mind. The sharpest in- 
gredient in such a cup of bitterness 
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by the sickness of hope deferred, and 
the heaviness of disappointment. 
There was a little fire smoulder- 
ing in the grate, but he had thrown 
the window open with an irrit- 
able impatience of the close small 
shut-up room. The distant sounds 
of the streets still came in, though 
the full tide of traffic was over. 
There was still a roll and murmur 
of distant carriages and voices, the 
hum of that sea which calls itself 
London. The old lord paid no at- 
tention. He was going over ideas 
which he had pondered again and 
again, anxiously, but with a certain 
languor and hopelessness in his 
heart. If he heard the carriage stop 
below, the sound of the opening 
door, he took no notice. What 
was itto him? Carriages stopped 
continually all through the evening. 
People were always coming and 
going. What could it matter to. 
him—a stranger, alone ? 

He sat facing the door—it was a 
habit he had fallen into since he- 
came here—not with any expectar.. 
tion, but only in case—for, to be~ 
sure, some visitor might come, seme - 
one with news might come, thougli. 
he did not look for anything. Even 
the sound of steps and voices eom- 
ing up-stairs did not excite him, . 
it was so usual. All at once, how- 
ever, he roused himself. The door - 
was thrown wide open, without 
any preliminary, and Lady Eskside 


is, that the parent well knows he 
cannot work out redemption for his 
boy. No other but himself can do 
it. Prayers, and tears, and atone- 
ments, and concealments, and all the 
piteous expedients of human love 
and misery, cannot do it. No man can 
redeem his brother. The coward 
must himself prove that he has 
overcome his cowardice; the man 
who has failed must himself turn 
back the tide of fortune and win. 
And I do not know anything 
more pathetic in nature than the 
brave old hero trying hard to put 
his own heart of gold into the leaden 
bosom of some degenerate boy; or 
the pure strong woman labouring to 
inspire with her own white fervent 
soul some lump of clay who has 
been given to her—God knows how 
—for a daughter. This was how 
the old lord felt. If he could but 
put himself, his old steadfast 
heart, his obdurate courage, his 
dogged strength of purpose, into 
the boy! If there was but any 
way to do it! —transfusion of 
spirit like that fanciful medical 
notion of transfusion of blood. 
Lord Eskside would have given his 
old veins to be drained—his aged 
frame to be hacked as any physician 
pleased—would have had his ve 

heart taken out of his breast had that 
been possible—to give the best of it 
to Val; but could not, heaven help 
us !—could only sit aud think what 


impotent words to say, what argu- 
ments to use, when he should find 
him, to make the boy stand and en- 
dure like a man. 

He was sitting thus, his head 
leaning on his hand, bis shaggy eye- 
brows so bent over his eyes that you 
scarcely could see them glimmer in 
the caverns below, though there was 
a painful suffusion in them which 
glistened when the light caught it, 
A claret-jug was on the table and a 
single glass. He had dined late, after 
being out all day, and was worn out 
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walked straight in, her old’ eyes 
shining, her figure dilating: with . 
triumph, like a figure in a procession. 
The sight of her startled ber hus- 
band beyond expression, yet not so 
much as did the other figure behind 
her. “You, Catherine, you? and 
you’ve got him!” he cried ;:for there - 
was a certain general resemblance in , 
height and form between Dick and ° 
Val. “ I’ve got him ! ” said Lady Esk-.- 
side, standing aside with. that extra-. 
ordinary air of triumph,,to show to. 
her husband the figure-of a timid. 
2_x 
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young man, respectful and hesitat- 
ing, who looked at him with blue 
eyes, half deprecating, half apolo- 
getic. Lord Eskside’s heart, which 
had jumped high, sank down in his 
breast. He gave but one look at the 
stranger whom, at first, he had taken 
for Valentine. ‘Good Lord ! do you 
mean to drive me mad? My lady! 
is this what you bring me for Val ?” 
he cried ; and turned his back upon 
the new-comer with feverish irrita- 
bility, feeling the disappointment 
go to his very heart. 

“Oh, my dear, forgive me !” cried 
Lady Eskside ; “I was not thinking 
of Val for the moment. Look at 
him, lock at him! look at the boy 
again |” 

“You were not thinking of Val ? 
In the name of heaven, who else was 
there to think of?” said her hus- 
band. He was almost too angry to 
speak—and so sick with his dis- 
appointment, that he could have 
-done something cruel to show it, had 
the meens been in his way. 

“Forgive me!” said my lady, 
putting her hand upon his arm; 
“but there’s news of Val. I have 
‘brought you news of him. He’s 
ill—in his bed with fever; oh! 
when I think of it, I am half frantic 
-to find how long it takes, with all 
their bonnie railways! But he’s 
‘safe. It had been more than he 
-could bear. My poor boy !—he’s 
been ill since the day he left us. 
What ails you? what ails you, my 

-old man ?” 

“ Nothing,” he said, fumbling, 
-with his hands clasped, his shaggy 
“eyebrows concealing any gleam of 
the light underneath, his lips quiv- 
-ering—* nothing.” It took him a 
‘minute to recover himself, to get 
‘over the sudden stilling of the 
: storm within him, and the sudden 
calm that came after so much trou- 
‘ble. The change seemed to stop his 
‘breath, but not painfully, and rolled 
~ off loads as of Atlas himself—more 
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than the world—from his shoulders. 
“ Wait a moment,” said Lord Esk- 
side, his eyebrows gradually widen- 
ing ; “ what did you say it was? I 
did not catch it clearly ; ill, in bis 
bed?” 

“But nothing to be frightened 
about—nothing to alarm us——” 

“T am not alarmed, I am not 
alarmed!” said the old lord, To 
tell the truth, he was giddy with 
the sudden cessation of pain. 
“ There, Catherine ! it’s you I ought 
to think of, after such a journey,” 
he added, quickly coming to him- 
self. “Sit down and rest; no doubt 
you're very tired. Ill—in his bed ? 
Then it’s all accounted for; and God 
be thanked!” said Lord Eskside. 
He said this under his breath, and 
drew a chair close to the smoulder- 
ing fire, and put his old wife into 
it, grasping her by both the arms 
for a moment, which was his near- 
est approach to an embrace. 

“ But you have not given a look 
or a thought to—him I brought 
with me,” said the old lady, grasp- 
ing him in her turn with a forcible 
yet tremulous hold. 

“ Him you’ve brought with you ?” 
Lord Eskside turned round, with a 
scowl from under his shaggy eye- 
brows, which meant no harm, but 
was one of his devices to {conceal 
emotion. He saw a fair-haired 
timid young man standing irresolute 
near the door, evidently very uneasy 
to find himself there, and not know- 
ing what to do, He had Lady 
Eskside’s shawl on his arm, and a 
helpless, apologetic, deprecating look 
on his face. The old lord did not 
know what to make of him. Was 
it a new servant, he asked himself 
for a moment? But the stranger 
did not look like a servant. “ Here 
is somebody waiting,” he said, in as 
quiet a tone as possible, for he did 
not want to show the impatience he 
felt. 

“Ts that all you say?” cried my 
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lady, in keen tones of disappoint- 
ment. “Oh, look at him—look at 
him again !” 

“Sit down,” said the old lord, 
abruptly. “It is clear Lady Esk- 
side means you to stay, though she 
is too tired to introduce you, I ask 
your pardon for not knowing your 
name, My lady, as you and I have 
much to say to each other, and the 
night is far on, could not this busi- 
ness wait ?” 

“Oh,” cried Lady Eskside with a 
groan, “is that all—is that all you 
say?” 

“My lady,” said Dick, embold- 
ened to the use of this title by hear- 
ing it used by no less a personage 
than Lord Eskside himself, “I beg 
your pardon ; but isn’t it best for 
me to go? I will come back for you 
in the morning before the train 
starts. I would rather go, if- you 
don’t mind.” Dick had never felt 
himself so entirely out of his ele- 
ment, so painfully de trop, in his 
life. He was not used to this feel- 
ing, and it wounded him mightily 
—for he, too, had some pride of his 
own. And he had not come seek- 
ing any favour, but rather con- 
ferring one, taking a great deal of 
trouble, voluntarily, of his own will, 
for what was no advantage to him. 
And then Dick had been made 
much of these two days—he had 
found himself elevated into a vague 
region of mystery, where he met 
with nothing but kind interested 
looks, phrases ful] of meaning which 
he could not penetrate, but which 
all tended to make him feel himself 
of importance. He seemed now for 
the first time to come down to com- 
mon life after this curious episode, 
and the shock was rude. He did 
not like it; he felt less inclined 
than usual to put up with anything 
that was disagreeable. He felt 
angry even, though he did not wish 
to show it. What was this old 
lord to him that he should linger 
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about like a servant, waiting for a 
word ? 

“Ob, hush, hush!” said the old 
lady; “ look at him again! You 
don’t think I would come all this 
way for nothing—me that have not 
travelled for years. Look at him— 
look at him again.” 

“ Do you call Valentine nothing ¢ 
or have you gone out of your wits?” 
said the old lord, pettishly. “I 
think the young man is very sen- 
sible. Let him come back to- 
morrow. We have plenty to think 
of and plenty to talk of to-night.” 

Lady Eskside was so deeply dis- 
appointed that her courage failed 
her; she was very tired, and so 
much had: happened to take away 
her strength, The tears came into 
her eyes, and it was all she could do 
to keep herself from mere feeble 
crying in her weakness, “Sit 
down, Richard,” she said. “Oh, 
my dear, my dear, this is not like 
you! Can you see nothing in him 
to tell the tale? I have it all 
in my hands. Listen to me: I 
know where she is: I am going to 
find her; I can make everything 
all clear. It’s salvation for us all 
—for Val, God bless him! and for 
this one——” 

“For what one?” cried Lord 
Eskside hoarsely under his breath. 

“Oh!” cried Lady Eskside, al- 
most with violence, thrusting her 
husband away from her, “can you 
not see ? must I summer it and win- 
ter it to you—and can you not see? 
Richard, my man,” she added, rising 
up suddenly, and holding out both 
her hands to Dick, “you're full of 
sense, and wiser than Iam. Don’t 
stay here to be stared at, my dear, 
but go to your bed, and get a good 
night’s rest. The woman told me 
there was aroom for you. See that 
you have everything comfortable ; 
and good-night! We'll go down to 
my boy in the morning, you and 
me; and God bless you, my good 
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lad! You'll be a comfort to all of us, 
father and mother, and your grand- 
parents, though they may not have 
the sense to see. Good-night, Rich- 
ard, my man—good-night !” 

“ What does all this mean, my 
lady ?” said Lord Eskside. He had 
watched her proceedings with grow- 
ing excitement, impatience, and an 
uncomfortable sense of something 
behind which he did not under- 
stand. ‘ You’re not a foolish woman 
to torment me with nonsense at 
such a moment, What does it 
mean?” 

“Tf you had ever looked at the 
boy, you would have seen, It is 
Richard himself come back,” cried 
the old lady: “ Richard, not what 
he is now, as old a man as you and 
me, and tashed and spotted with 
the world; but my son as he was, 
when he was the joy of our hearts, 
before this terrible marriage, before 
anything had happened, when he 
was just too good, too kind, too 
stainless—or so at least you said; 
for me, I never can see, and never 
will see,” cried Lady Eskside, indig- 
nantly, “ that it is not a man’s crown 
and glory, as well as a woman’s, to 
be pure,” 

“ My lady! my lady!” said the 
old lord. He was walking about 
the small room in his agitation ; his 
under lip thrust out, his eyebrows 
in motion, his hands thrust deep 
into his pockets. “ What do you 
mean?” he cried. “ Have you any 
foundation, or is it all a wild faney 
about a likeness? A likeness!—as 
if in anything so serious you could 
trust to that.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you 
did not see it?” she said. 

“ Oh, see it! My lady,” said the 
old lord, ungenerously, with a snort 
of contempt, “ you saw a likeness 
in Val when he came, a dark boy, 
with eyes like black diamonds, and 
curly brown hair, to Richard. You 
said he was his father’s image.” The 
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old man ended with an abrupt, short 
laugh. ‘Catherine, for heaven’s 
sake, no more fancies! Have you 
any foundation? and the lad not 
even a gentleman,” he added under 
his breath, 

“If you go by the clothes and 
the outside,” cried the old lady, 
contemptuous in her turn, “how 
could he bea gentleman? That poor 
creature’s son—nothing but a tramp 
—a tramp! till the fine nature in him 
came out, and he stopped his wander- 
ing and made a home for his mother. 
Was that like a gentleman or not? 
He’s told me everything, poor boy,” 
she went on, her tone melting and 
softening, “ without [knowing it— 
every particular; and I am going to 
find her to clear it all up. When 
Val gets well, there shall be no more 
mystery, We'll take his mother 
home in the eye of day. She must 
bej a changed woman—a changed 
woman! He’s told me everything, 
in his innocence—how she would 
sit and watch Val in his boat, but 
never said a word. God bless her! 
for she’s been faithful to what 
light she had.” 

“What is all this you are say- 
ing?” said Lord Eskside. He was 
utterly subdued. He drew a 
chair close to hers and sat down, 
humbly putting his hand on her 
arm, “ Catherine, you would not 
speak to me so if there was not 
something in it,” he said. 

The old pair sat up together far 
into the night. She told him every- 
thing she had found out, or thought 
she had found out; and he told her 
what he had been doing, and some- 
thing of the things he had been 
thinking—not all, for my lady had 
never had those fears of Val’s cour- 
age and strength which had under- 
mined the old lord’s confidence. 
But when she told him, weeping and 
smiling, of the alliance between the 
two boys, so unwitting of their close 
relationship, and of the mother’s 
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speechless adoration at a distance of 
the child she had given up, Lord 
Eskside put his hand over his face, 
and his old wife, holding his other 
hand, felt the quiver of emotion run 
through him, and laid her head 
upon his shoulder, and wept there, 
sweet tears; as when they were 
young and happiness sought that 
expression, having exhausted all 
others. “My dear, we'll have to 
die and leave them soon,” she said, 
sobbing, in his ear. 

“Ay, Catherine! but we'll go 
together, you and me,” said the old 
lord, pressing the hand that had 
held his for fifty years; and they 
kissed each other with tremulous 
lips ; for was not the old love, that 
outlasted both sorrow and joy, more 
sacred, more tender, than any new ? 

Dick presented himself next 
morning in time for the train; but 
he was not quite like himself. He 
had been put on the defensive, 
which is not good even for the 
sweetest nature. Lady Eskside had 
bewildered him, he felt, with mys- 
terious speeches which he could not 
understanad—making him, in spite 
of himself, feel something and some- 
body, he could not tell why; and 
by so doing had put him in a false 
position, and subjected him to un- 
just slight and remark. He had 
not wanted to thrust ‘himself, a 
stranger, into the interview between 
my lord and my lady. She had 
made him follow her against his 
will, and Dick felt aggrieved. It 
was not his doing. “Why did 
she drag me in where I was not 
wanted ?” he said to himself. He 
was too faithful and loyal not to 
keep his appointment with her, 
though the idea of leaving a note 
and hurrying away to his work 
did cross his mind. His work, 
after all, was the thing that was 
most important. TZhat would not 
deceive him, as the ladies most 
likely would, old and young, who 
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had established a claim upon Dick’s 
services, he knew not how. What 
were ladies to him? He must go 
back to his work. It was with this 
sentiment clouding his face that he 
presented himself next morning, 
having breakfasted half-sulkily by 
himself. It is hard for the unin- 
itiated to tell which is virtuous 
melancholy and which is sulkiness, 
when an early access of that dis- 
order comes on; Dick felt very 
sad, and did not suspect himself 
of being sulky; he kuocked very 
formally at the door of Lord Esk- 
side’s little sitting-room. The old 
lord himself, however, came forward 
to meet him, with a changed coun- 
tenance. He held out his hand, 
and looked him in the face with an 
eager interest, which startled Dick. 
“Come in, come in,” said Lord 
Eskside ; “ my lady is getting ready. 
We are all going together.” The 
old man held his hand fast, though 
Dick was somewhat reluctant. “I 
was startled last night, and could 
not understand you—or rather I 
could not understand her. But you 
must not bear me any malice,” he 
said, with a strange sort of agi- 
tated smile, which was bewildering 
to the young stranger. 

“T don’t bear any malice,” said 
Dick, brightening up; “it would 
not become {me—and to you that 
are—that belong to Mr. Ross,” 

“Yes, I belong to Mr. Ross—or Mr. 
Ross to me, it doesn’t much matter 
which,” said Lord Eskside. “ You'll 
understand better about that by-and- 
by; but, Richard, my lady’s old, 
you know, though she has spirit for 
twenty men. We must take care 
of her—you and me.” 

“Surely,” said Dick, bewildered ; 
and then my lady herself appeared, 
and took a hand of both, and looked 
at them, her bright old eyes shin- 
ing. “I can even see another like- 
ness in him,” she said, looking first 
at Dick and then at Lord Eskside ; 
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and the old lord bent his shaggy 
eyebrows with a suppressed snort, 
and shook his head, giving her a 
look of warning. ‘Time enough,” 
he said—“ time enough when we 
are there.” Dick went in the same 
carriage with them, and was not 
allowed to leave them, though his 
own idea was that he ought to have 
travelled with Harding, who had 
accompanied Lady Eskside; and 
they talked over him in a strain 
full of strange allusions, which made 
him feel that he did not know what 
was going to happen—speaking of 
“her” and “them,” and giving 
glances at Dick which were utterly 
bewildering to him, “Here is a 
acket Richard left for me, though 

have never had the heart to look 
at it,” Lord Eskside said——“ the 
certificate of their birth and bap- 
tism.” “And that reminds me,” 
said my lady, “ where is Richard ? 
did he go to you? did you see him? 
[ would not wonder but he is passing 
his time in London, thinking little 
of our anxiety. God send that he 
may take this news as he ought.” 

Richard! there was then another 
Richard, Dick thought. He had 
been roused, as was natural, by the 
sound of his own name, but soon 
perceived, with double bewilder- 
ment, that it was not to him, but 
some other Richard, that the con- 
versation referred. 
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“You are doing him injustice,” 
said Lord Eskside; “he came 
yesterday, but I did not see him. 
I was out wandering about like an 
old fool. He left this and a note 
for me, and said he was going to 
Oxford. To be sure, it was to Ox- 
ford he said; so we'll see him, and 
all can be cleared up, as you say, at 
once.” 

“To Oxford!” cried Lady Esk- 
side, a sudden pucker coming into her 
forehead. “I mind now—that was 
what he said to metoo, Now, what 
could he be wanting at Oxford?” 
said the old lady, with an impatient 
look. She said no more during the - 
journey, but sat looking out from 
the window with that line of an- 
noyance in her forehead. It felt to 
her somehow unjustifiable, unneces- 
sary, that Richard should be there, 
in the way of finding out for himself 
what she had found out for him. 
The thought annoyed her. Just as 
she had got everything into her 
hands! It was not pleasant to feel 
that the merest chance, the most 
trivial incident, a meeting in the 
streets, a word said, might forestall 
her. My lady was not pleased with 
this suggestion. “Talk of your 
railways,” she said — “ stop, stop- 
ing, every moment, and worrying 
you to death with waiting. A post- 
chaise would be there sooner!” 
cried Lady Eskside. 
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Hap it been my lot to write my- 
self “ Civis Romanus” in the event- 
ful times immediately preceding the 
dissolution of the great Republic, I 
am afraid that, however much. I 
might have admired the virtues of 
Cato, especially if I had been on 
his side of the question in politics, 
I should not have cared much for 
his society. The epithets applied to 
him by the Roman poets, “ rigidus,” 
“durus,” “severus,”’ “ atrox,” and 
the like, though compatible with all 
excellence as acitizen and a patri- 
ot, hardly suggest to us a character 
then, or now, socially attractive. 
They indicate a certain amount of 
compelled respect, but little enough 
of personal affection. 

One taste, indeed, usually social, 
inherited possibly from his great- 
grandfather, the Censor, he seems 


to have indulged to a degree beyond 


moderation. The elder Cato is re- 
ported to have warmed and fortified 
his virtue with an occasional glass ; 
but there is no imputation, so far as 
[ know, upon his habitual temper- 
ance. But we read that his more 
famous descendant, surnamed of 
Utica, “in process of time came to 
love drinking, and would sometimes 
spend the whole night over his 
wine.” One may almost question, 
nevertheless, whether a man, with 
whose whole life and character the 
idea of austerity is so indissolubly 
associated, could have been genial 
and jovial i in his eups; or whether, 
more probably, to borrow the happy 
phraseology of the modern French- 
man, “il avoit le vin triste” on 
such occasions. “What Cato did, 
and Addison approved, cannot be 
wrong,” wrote unhappy Eustace 
Budgell, ere he committed suicide. 
Curiously enough, there was this 
other thing that Cato did and 
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Addison approved (in his later prac- 
tice at any rate); but I never heard 
of the classical five-bottle man who 
thought of quoting their consenti- 
ent authority as an argument in 
defence of hard drinking. 

With a due amount of sober cen- 
sure for this unfortunate propensity, 
—with the righteous indignation of 
the moralist at the famous, or in- 
famous, trausaction by which “his 
friend Hortensius” was accommo- 
dated for five years ~vith the undis- 
turbed loan of Marcia (the mother of 
the “ virtuous Marcia” of Addison’s 
“stately but frigid” play),—with a 
strict critical raking-up and cata- 
logue of occasional political short- 
comings or vacillations, and a few 
smart reviewer-like sentences depre- 
ciating his abilities as a military 
commander,—it might not be diffi- 
cult to present a picture of Cato 
the Younger which should fall a 
good deal short of that perfection of 
goodness and greatness which it has 
been for ages the fashion to associate 
with his name. 

Rehabilitation is the present fash- 
ion; and even Judas has of late 
found more than one apologist. I 
am not about to undertake so un- 
gracious a task as that of pulling 
down Cato from his pedestal. My 
business is simply literary, with 
Cato as his most flattering painter 
has portrayed him. 

The other day a casual quotation 
set me to “chew upon ”—(the 
phrase which Shakespeare puts into 
the mouth of such a manas Brutus 
may be not unfitly applied to such 
a subject as Cato)—the not-easily- 
to-be-translated epithet of Horace— 


*< Et cuncta terrarum subacta 
Preter atrocem animum Catonis.”’ 


(Lord Lytton, with Flaccus in his 
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mind, in his “ Richelieu,” the noblest 
acting play of our century, has— 
‘All, all but ”’— “‘ What ?”—‘‘ The indo- 
mitable soul, 

_Of Armand Richelieu !”’ 

but “atrox” is indomitable, and 
something more.) It struck me 
that the character of Cato, as drawn 
by Lucan, might be the best illustra- 
tion of Horace’s passage, and that it 
was a long time since I had looked 
into my Lucan. And, asI read, 
I was moved to attempt one more 
“doing into English” of the five 
great speeches which the poet puts 
into his mouth. They may haply 
be still not without interest for 
old-fashioned “gentlemen and scho- 
lars.” Few people nowadays are 
familiar with Rowe’s version of 
“The Poet of the Republic; ” 
fewer still (save, of course, all the 
staff of professional Reviewers) with 
the earlier rendering of Thomas May. 


The Cato of Lacan. 


Dec. 


Here they are, with some brief in- 
troduction for those whose memory 
of the . 
“Bella per C£mathios plusquam civilia 
campos’’ ; 
may have grown rusty by disuse. 
We meet with Cato, first, in the 
second book of the poem. Brutus, 
in quest of his guiding counsel, seeks 
his modest home (“atria non am- 
pla”), and craves his judgment on 
the choice of a leader in the impend- 
ing contest. He himself avows no 
great inclination for either party, 
but expatiates on the horrors of 
civil war, and hints that Cato might 
do best to bury himself in that 
philosophic seclusion he loves. In 
any case, he, Brutus, professes him- 
self the partisan neither of Cesar nor 
Pompey ; but the enemy of whoever 
proves victor, if such victor proves 
dangerous to liberty. Cato answers 
him :— 


ii, 286. 


“ True is it, Bratus, that the worst of crimes 
“Ts civil war ;—but, where the Fates command 

“ Virtue may follow, conscience-clear of fault :— 
“Or, if the Gods will have me guilty too, 


“Be theirs the blame. 


What man could see the stars 


“‘ Dashed from their orbits ’mid a falling world 


“ And know no touch of terror? 


Who,—when Heaven 


“ Collapsing on the staggered earth confounds 

“Tn chaos all this universal bulk— 

“ Stand calm with folded hands? Shall lands unknown— 
“Shall kings, who reign ‘neath other stars than ours, 
“ Athwart the seas that part us—fiock to share 

“ Hesperia’s frenzy ’mid the ranks of Rome, 

“ And Cato only leisurely look on ?— 

“‘Spare me at least that baseness, O ye Gods! 
“Nor in Rome’s fall, a spectacle to wring 

“The barbarous breast of Dahan or of Gete, 

“Let me alone sit safe and unconcerned ! 

“Even as some sire, by death bereft of sons, 
“Heads in his grief the long funereal pomp, 

“ And to the cd. tg fabric of the pyre 

“ Himself applies the smoking torch, and bathes 

“ His hands in pious duty ’mid the flames,— 

“So none shall drag me from the tonfb of Rome 

“ Till in a last embrace I clasp her corse, 

“ And honour with all reverent rites of death, 
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“O Liberty! thy name and empty shade. 


“So be it ! 


Let the ruthless Gods exact 


“To the last jot from Rome what penalties 
“She owes them: nor of one red drop of blood 


‘‘ Cheat we the war. 


I would the powers of Heaven 


“ And Erebus might be content to doom 
“This head a sacrifice to expiate 

“The guilt of all!—Devoted Decius died 
“Pierced by a thousand foes:—I would that so 
“ Betwixt the swords of both contending ranks 
“T too might fall,—or let the barbarous hosts 


“ Of Rhine at me aim only! 


I would stand 


“The mark of all the weapons of the world, 
‘“‘ Bear all the wounds of all the war, so thus 
“ My blood redeemed the people, so my death 
“ Paid the full ransom of the sins of Rome! 
“ Why should a herd that, ready for the yoke, 
“ Would gladly seat some tyrant on the throne, 


“Thus perish ? 


Better every sword were turned 


“On me alone, yet champion, though in vain, 

“ For violated rights and trampled laws! 

*‘ This throat shall purchase for Hesperia’s sons 

‘“‘ Peace and an end of broils !—when Cato dies, 
“Who seeks to reign may reign without a war. 

“‘ But, for the nonce, what leader should we choose 


“Save Pompey and the standards of the state ? 
“Even he—too well we know it—if he fight 

“ With Fortune’s favour, for his prize may claim 
“The empire of the world :—then let him fight 
“With Cato by his side, nor dare to think, 

“So aided, that he conquers for himself !” 


At the conclusion of this speech, 
which of course puts an end to the 
hesitation of Brutus, the poet 
makes Marcia, fresh from the 
funeral of Hortensius, knock at 
Cato’s door, requesting, in a set 
speech certainly neither bashful nor 
repentant, to be readmitted to her 
former bed and board. Cato re- 
establishes her as his wife, but—as 
well he may—without any of the 
ceremonies usually observed at wed- 
lock festivals, The gods and Bru- 


tus are the only witnesses of the 
reunion. But the lady is restored 
(says the poet) to little more than 
her husband’s unimpassioned esteem, 
and the right to call herself once 
more “ Catonis Marcia.” The Stoic 
is in no mood for the indulgence of 
the softer emotions. Lucan takes 
the occasion to sum up the more 
salient points of his character in 
a few epigrammatic lines, which 
I may as well give in the original 
Latin :— 


“Hi mores, hee duri immota Catonis 
“Secta fuit, servare modum, finemque tenere, 
“ Naturamque sequi, patriseeque impendere vitam ; 
“Nec sibi, sed toti genitam se eredere mando. 
“ Huic epule, vicisse famem: magnique penates, 
“Submovisse hiemem tecto : pretiosaque vestis, 
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“ Hirtam membra super, Romani more Quiritis, 
“Induxisse togam. Venerisque huic maximus usus, 
“ Progenies: Urbi pater est, urbique maritus : 

“ Justitie cultor, rigidi servator honesti: 

“Tn commune bonus: nullosque Catonis in actus 

“ Subrepsit, partemque tulit, sibi nata voluptas.” 


We hear but little more of Cato 
till the ninth book of the poem of 
which he is the almost deified hero. 
The great battle of Pharsalia has 
been fought and lost. Pompey has 
fled and been murdered. Cato is 
safe, for the time, in Africa, where 
the widowed Cornelia and her sons, 
Cneius and Sextus, have joined him. 
Such maimed funeral rites as yet 
can honour and soothe the mighty 
shade of him whose corpse lies far 


—ii. 380-390. 


away, entombed by humble but 
faithful hands on the shores of per- 
fidious Egypt, are paid amid univer- 
sal lamentation, not unmixed with 
accusation of the unjust gods who 
allowed such an ending to such a life. 
But more grateful, says the poet, to 
the ghost of Magnus than all such 
expressions of public indignation 
with Heaven, were the few eulogistic 
words of Cato, coming as they did 
“from a heart full of truth.” 


ix. 190. 


“In Pompey Rome hath lost a citizen 

“ Less apt, it may be, then his sires of old 

“To brook the curb of Law :—but, to an age 

“ Like ours, to reverent sense of Justice dead, 
“Of service past all count. The liberty 

“ Of Rome with him, all-potent as he was, 

“ Was safe assured: and, with the ready crowd 
“ Ripe for his yoke, he, subject to himself 

“ Alone, preferred, a private citizen, 

“To sway the Senate while the Senate swayed 


“The world beside. 


Nothing he coveted 


“ That must be won by war :—What honours Rome 
“ Had will to give, she must be free to grant 

“ Or to deny.—His wealth was measureless, 

“ But in the service of the State he spent 

“More than he saved. A soldier, prompt to draw 
“ His blade, he knew the time to lay it by. 

“ The sword to him was dearer than the gown; 
“Yet most, when armed for war, he saw and loved 
“The worth of Peace :—To him ’twas joy alike 

“ Or to assume command or to resign, 

“ His house was simple, chaste, to no excess 

“ Corrupted by the fortune of its lord. 

“ His name a title, famous, full of awe 

“In foreign ears, whose very mention oft 

“ Hath turned the scale for Rome.* True Liberty 





* “ Multum nostre quod proderet urbi.”’ 


Compare— 


“Tl humbly signify what in his name, 
“‘ That magical word of war, we have effected.” . 
—Ant. and Cleop., iii. 1. 
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“ Was done to death long since when Rome recalled 
“ Sylla and Marius ; now, our Pompey’s death 


“ Kills even her lying semblance. 


He who dares 


“ To mount a throne may find his pathway clear, 
“ Nor blush to tread it. Tyranny, unveiled 
“ By specious forms, may trample absolute 


“ Upon a prostrate Senate. 


O! thrice blest 


“ To whom defeat came hand in hand with Death ! 
*‘ Who found in Pharian treachery the sword 


“ To strike the coveted blow ! 


Thou else hadst lived 


“ Perchance to see thy sire-in-law a king ! 
“ The first best boon and privilege that Heaven 
“ Can grant to man is the free choice of death ; 


“ Its second, death compelled.* 


If Fate for me 


“ Reserve subjection to another’s power, 

“ Fortune ! let Juba be my Ptolemy, 

“ And, if he keep me fora show to feast 

“ Mine enemy’s eyes, why he may shew my corse 
“ And welcome, so he first do take its head!” 


And so, with those {few words, 
was more honour done to the noble 
shade of Pompey than if all the 
tostra in the Forum of Rome had 
resounded with orations in his 
praise. 

But Cato’s followers are not all 
animated by the lofty resolution of 
their leader. Tarchondimotus, a 
Cilician captain, heads a revolt of 
many already weary of warfare, and 
further dispirited by the news of 
Pompey’s death. The mutineers 
hurry to their ships, and are actu- 
ally on board and hoisting sail : but 
the voice of Cato can yet reach 
their chief from the shore. “ What!” 
he says bitterly—* now that Pom- 


pey, the scourge of piracy, is dead, 
must you, with the restless law- 
lessness of your race, turn again to 
a pirate’s life?” One of the crew 
answers him: “ Forgive us, Cato ; 
we did not fight for love of war 
but for love of Pompey. Pompey 
is dead. He who, while Pompey 
lived, was but the Second, is now 
the First. I was faithful to Pom- 
pey, but he who has conquered 
Pompey is invincible, Civil war- 
fare is no longer fidelity ; it has 
become acrime. There is no safety 
save under Cesar ; no choice but to 
follow the standard of Rome : and 
Cesar, who bears it, is her Consul.” 


Then Cato breaks forth :— 


ix, 256. 


“ Were ye too like the rest ? 


Had all the vows 


“ Ye pledged, the fields ye fought, no nobler aim 





* Or, if the reader prefers it more shortly, 


‘‘ Death is man’s blessing, most when free-embraced, 


** Next when enforced.” 
[ had at first rendered it— 


‘« Heaven’s first best boon is to know how to die ; 
‘* Its next, that die we must ;’""— 


a sense which I think the words of Lucan will bear: but reflection convinces me 
that the ultra-stoical sentiment is what the poet intended to express ; and that 
** scire mori ” is something more than merely “ to know how to die.” 
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“ Than to secure a Master? Did ye list 

“ For war, the band of Pompey, not of Rome? 

“ What! when your service rears no tyrant’s throne,— 
“« When for yourselves, not for your generals, 

“ Ye live and die, nor win for any One 

“ The empire of the world,—when fear is lost 

“ Lest victory enslave ye,—do ye shrink 

“ From war, and bow the ready neck to wear 

“ A servile yoke, nor, save beneath a king, 

“ Know how to suffer /—’Tis a cause, to-day 

“ That claims ye, worth all peril man can dare. 

“ Pompey had haply but abused your blood 

“ Had Pompey triumphed. Now, when liberty 

“ Waits but your winning, to your country’s cause 

“ Ye grudge your swords and bosoms !—Of the Three 


“ That were your Masters, Fortune leaves but one, 


Las 
te) 


“ O shame ! that Nilus’ Palace, and the shafts 

“ Of Parthia’s archers more should serve the laws 

“ Of Rome, than Rome’s own sons !—Degenerate souls 
“ That know or care not how to use the boon 

“ That Ptolemy’s dagger gave ye !—Who henceforth 

“ Will think to charge with any guilt of blood 

“ Such hands as yours ?—What else should Cassar deem 
“ But that your coward backs were easily turned ? 

“ What else but that from red Philippi’s fields 

“ Ye were the first to fly /—Hence ! and be safe! 

“ Cesar, your Judge, will give you leave to live, 

“ Nor punish subjects won without the cost 


“ Of battle or of siege. 


Base household slaves ! 


“ Your Lord is dead :—be quick to court his Heir! 
“ Nay—why not win at once a larger boon 

‘“‘ Than life and pardon !—Drag across the seas 

“ Great Pompey’s hapless wife, Metellus’ child, 


“ Bound, with her captive sons ! 


Outbid the bribe 


“ Of Ptolemy !—Bethink ye, he who bears 
“ This hated visage to the Tyrant’s sight 


“ Will earn no scanty guerdon. 


Up! and teach 


“ Your comrades, by the price of Cato’s head, 

“ How profitable *twas to follow him! 

“ Strike ! and by murder merit thanks and fee! 
“To be mere cowards is but barren guilt.” 


The mutineers are shamed by the 
reproof, and, disembarking, return 
to their standards. Their only 
punishment is immediate and inces- 
sant employment upon the fortifica- 
tions of Cyrene. After a while Cato 
resolves upon an attempt to reach 
the dominions of Juba, where he 
hopes to find friends and assistance. 


The fleet, under the command of 
Pompey’s son, runs terrible risk in 
passing the Syrtes, of which the 
poet, at some length, describes the 
dangers, Cato determines to pro- 
secute his march across the desert, 
and before starting addresses his 
troops :— 
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“O ye that, faithful to my standard found, 

“ With Cato choose the one assurance yet 

“Of safety left—the privilege to die 

‘With necks unshackled by a Despot’s yoke,— 
“‘ Behoves ye now your manliest fortitude 

“ For valour’s hardest trial. Hence we start 

“ Across Earth’s barrenest tract, a desert burned 

“ By sun too constant, where but rarely springs 

“ The fount, where swarm o’er all the thirsty waste 
“ Serpents whose bite is déath! No easy path! 
“Yet here, through Libya’s heart, by ways unknown, 
** For all who love their falling country’s laws 

“Tt rests to seek them :—but for those alone 
“Who nurse no thought of shrinking,—those content 
“To march, whate’er the road, I seek not—I— 
“To cheat you with disguises, would not mask 

“ The peril, or mislead a blinded crowd :— 

“Be those my comrades whom the danger’s self 
« Allures, who think it noble, Roman-like, 

“ With Cato for their witness, to endure 

“¢ Ali ills that Fate can send, If here there be 

“ One so in love with life as to demand 

“A sponsor for his safety, let him seek 

“ A master elsewhere by an easier road. 

“Upon yon sands my foot shall be the first :— 
“Upon this head yon blazing heavens shall pour 
“ Their earliest fires :—the foremost serpent prove 
“Upon these limbs his venom:—by my fate 

“ Yourselves shall see what dangers ye affront. 

“ Let him who sees me drink repine at thirst :— 
“Who sees me seek the shade, the while himself 
“ Sweats in the sun, may murmur at the heat :— 
‘Who sees me horsed before my men on foot, 

“ Or by distinction of commodity 

“?Twixt Cato and himself can tell if I 

“Be general or be trooper; be he free 

“To falter, flag, desert me! Serpents, thirst, 
“The desert’s blinding glare and choking sand, 

“ Are valour’s welcome trials. Patience loves 
“The exercise of hardship. Honour won 

“Ts nobler held the dearer that it cost. 

“ And but in Libya now, with all the plagues 
“She breeds encountered, lies your chance to prove 
“Ye were no cowards though ye fled elsewhere !” 


Here follows a long description salia.” The whole host is tortured 
of Libya, and of the difficulties and by thirst. A soldier lights upon a 
dangers of the journey across the tiny and turbid rivulet (“maligna 
Desert, including an episode known vena”), and, with difficulty scoop- 
to many who never read the ‘Phar- ing up a few drops of the fluid in a 
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helmet, proffers them to his general. 
Cato dashes it wrathfully to the 
ground, with a short and (as it seems 
to me) uncalled-for rebuke to the 
“ degenerate” bringer, for suppos- 
ing his commander less capable of 
endurance than those whom he leads, 
and a hint at a punishment which 
the poor wretch hardly deserved, 
even if he had taken the oppor- 
tunity of first privately moistening 
his own parched lips. Doubtless, 
Cato was right not to drink ;—but 
he might have declined the draught 
with less stoical bluster and clap-trap 
indignation :—(and, whenever I read 
the story, my memory takes a leap 
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over sixteen centuries to the field “of 
Zatphen, and the nobler and more 
gentle self-denial of the suffering 
Sidney—* Friend! thy necessity is 
even greater than mine.”) After 
some time the army arrives at the 
Oasis whereon stands the world- 
famous temple of Jupiter Ammon ; 
and Cato’s lieutenant, Labienus, 
urges him, with a good deal of com- 
pliment to his personal’ favour with 
the gods, to seize the opportunity of 
consulting the Oracle as to the ulti- 
mate fate of Cesar and of the war, 
and what course it will be best for 
himself to pursue. But Cato wants 
no guidance, and thus refuses :— 


ix. 566. 


“What question, Labienus, of the God 

“Wouldst have me ask ?—if better ’tis to die 

“In arms and free, than subject to a king ?— 

“Tf life, at longest, be a thing of naught ?— 

“Tf years its worth enhance /—if violence 

“ Can hurt the good ?—if Fortune waste her threats 
“ Against opposing virtue ?—if enough 

“Tt be to will the right, nor by success 

“To measure honour !—Why, to these ourselves 
“Can give reply :—the answer’s in our hearts, 
“Nor Ammon’s self can grave it clearer there, 
“We are fast-bound to the Gods, and needs must serve : 
“ And, though no temple speaks, all human act 
“Works but the prompting of the will supreme, 

“ That needs not speak with voice articulate 


“To teach us more. 


What knowledge man may claim 


“The Maker’s self inspired him with at birth, 

“ Nor chose these barren sands to teach at times 
“ Some few, and in the Desert bury Truth. 

“ What is God’s seat but Earth and Sea and Air 


“‘ And Heaven and Virtue ? 
Wherever eye 


“For Deity beyond? 


Wherefore should we seek 


“ Can reach, wherever foot can turn, is Jove! 
“‘ Leave to poor timid souls, irresolute 

“In face of doubtful fortune, to inquire 

“Of priest and augur :*—me no Oracle 
“Makes certain, but the certainty of Death! 
“The coward and the brave must die alike :— 
“So Jove hath said, and so hath said enough.” 








* Compare, ‘‘ You know that I am no believer in auguries ; I do not seek after 
oracles ; I place no reliance on dreams. It is not from auguries, but from faith, that 
I learn that the decrees of Providence cannot fail of accomplishment.”—Speech of 


John Sobieski to the Diet, 1688. 
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And so, save in a few more lines 
descriptive of his heroic endurance 
of the labours and privations of the 
terrible desert-journey, the great 
figure of Cato disappears from the 
unfinished Epic of Lucan. Those 
who care to see the last touch put 
to his poetical portrait must turn to 
the tragedy of Addison ; a “ piece” 
which, whatever its merits, no longer 
excites the enthusiastic admiration 
with which it was hailed by its 
author’s contemporaries. ‘“ Cato’s 
long wig, flowered gown, and lac- 
quered chair,” would hardly now 
provoke “the universal peal” which 
trom pit, boxes, and gallery, greeted 
the appearance ‘of Barton Booth, I 
am not going to quote here the dy- 
ing soliloquy familiar to the student 
of our literature, and which “ every 
schoolboy ” of fifty years ago was 
taught to spout by heart: or to 
weary the reader with any attempt 
to settle, at this time of day, the 
poetical claims and rank of Addison. 
If we accept the concurrent testi- 
mony of the eight “eminent hands” 
who prefixed their commendatory 
verses to the earlier editions of 
‘Cato,’ there never was such a mas- 
terpiece penned. But the poetical 
thermometer has fluctuated a good 
deal since then. The mercury rarely 
stands above “temperate,” and has 
been known to fall even to “ freez- 
ing.” The praise, when it comes, 
is fainter; and the censure which 
would have sounded like blasphemy 
in the ears of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, ventures ever and anon to 
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speak in tones certainly little rever- 
ent, and, I think I may say, not 
altogether just. I conclude (by ap- 
pending two specimens, one in 
either kind, not unamusing by their 
contrast, which the older and more 
careful readers of this Magazine 
may remember to have met with in 
its pages. “The language,” says 
the earlier writer, “ may be rather too 
stilted ; but it is classical, and not 
seldom in itself stately : the} senti- 
ments are always dignified and often 
noble. . ‘Cato’ elevates the 
mind, even in perusal, if not ‘above 
the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
which men call Earth,’ at least up 
among its more elevated regions 
and purer atmosphere.” (‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine,’ xxxvi. 165.) 

« Addison’s ‘ Cato,’” says a five- 
years’ later critic, “is poor enough, 
and spouts like a village school- 
master in his fifth tumbler: and 
virtuous Marcia towers above her 
sex like a matron of the peniten- 
tiary.” (‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ 
xlv. 248.) 

There are days when, after a good 
breakfast, we go lightly forth into 
the highways of the world, and see 
everything couleur de rose :—all the 
men we meet look cheerful, and all 
the women pretty. There are others, 
when a rotten egg, a burnt-up cho 
or a rack of flabby toast, wil black. 
en the whole face of creation for the 
next dozen hours, There is room 
for an essay “On the Influence of 
Digestion on Criticism.” 

H. K. 
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ALICE LORRAINE. 


A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


PART IX,—CHAPTER XLVI, 


In those old times of heavy pound- 
ing, scanty food, and great hardi- 
hood, when war was not accounted 
yet as one of the exact sciences, and 
soldiers slept, in all sorts of weather, 
without so much as a blanket round 
them, much. less a snug tent over- 
head, the duties of the different bran- 
ches of the service were not quite so 
distinct as they are now. Lieutenant 
Lorraine—for the ladies had given 
over rapid promotion when they 
called him their “ brave captain” — 
had not rejoined his regiment long 
before he obtained acknowledgment 
of his good and gallant actions. 
Having proved that he could sit a 
horse, see distinctly at long dis- 
tance, and speak the Spanish lan- 
guage fairly—thanks to the two 
young Donnas—and possessed some 
other accomplishments (which would 
now be tested by paper work), he re- 
ceived an appointment upon the 
Staff, not of the Light Division, but 
at Headquarters, under the very 
keen eyes of “ the hero of a hundred 
tights.” 

If the brief estimate of bis com- 
peers is of any importance to a 
man of powerful genius—as no 
doubt it must be, by its effect on 
his opportunities—then the Iron 
Duke, though crowned with good 
luck (as everybody called each 
triumph of his skill and care), cer- 
tainly seems to have been unlucky 
as to the date of his birth and work. 
“ Providence in its infinite wisdom” 
—to use a phrase of the Wesleyans, 
who claim the great general as of 
kin to their own courageous founder 
—produced him ata time, no doubt, 
when he was uncommonly needful ; 


but when (let him push his fame as 
he would, by victory after victory) 
there always was a more gigantic, 
because a more voracious, glory 
marching far in front of him. Our 
great hero never had the chance of 
terrifying the world by lopping it 
limb by limb and devouring it; and 
as real glory is the child of terror 
(begotten upon it by violence), the 
fame of Wellington could never vie 
with Napoleon’s glory. 

To him, however, this mattered 
little, except that it often impaired 
his means of discharging his duty 
thoroughly. His present duty was 
to clear the Peninsula of French- 
men; and this he would perhaps 
have done in a quarter of the time 
it cost, if his own country had only 
shown due faith in his abilities. 
But the grandeur of his name grew 
slowly (as the fame of Marcellus 
grew), like a tree in the hidden 
lapse of time ; and perhaps no other 
general ever won so many victories 
before his country began to dream 
that he could be victorious. 

Now this great. man was little, if 
at all, inferior to his mighty rival 
in that prime necessity of a com- 
mander—insight into his material. 
He made a point of learning exactly 
what each of his officers was fit for; 
and he seldom failed, in all his war- 
fare, to put the “right man in the 
right place.” He saw at a glance 
that Lieutenant Lorraine was a 
gallant and chivalrous young fellow, 
active and clever in his ‘way, and 
likely to be very useful on the Staff 
after a little training. And somany 
young Aids had fallen lately, or 
were upon the sick-list, that the 
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Quartermaster-General was delight- 
ed with a recruit so intelligent and 
zealous as Hilary soon proved him- 
self. And after a few lessons in 
his duties, he set him to work with 
might and main to improve his 
knowledge of “colloquial French.” 

With this Lorraine, having gift 
of tongues, began to grow duly 
familiar; and the more so perhaps 
because his knowledge of “ epistolary 
English” afforded him very little 
pleasure just now. For all his 
good principles and kind feelings 
must have felt rude shock and 
shame, when he read three letters 
from England which reached him 
on the very same day at Valladolid. 
The first was from his Uncle Struan ; 
and after making every allowance for 
the rector’s want of exercise in the 
month of August, Hilary (having per- 
haps a little too much exercise him- 
self) could not help feeling that the 
tone was scarcely so hearty as usual. 
The letter was mainly as follows :— 


‘““Werst LORRAINE, 20th Aug. 1812. 


“My Dear Nepruew, — Your 
father and myself have not been 
favoured with any letters from you 
for a period of several months. It 
appears to me that this is neither 
dutiful nor affectionate; although 
we know that you have been wound- 
ed, which increased our anxiety. 
You may have been too bad to 
write, and I wish to make all allow- 
ance for you. But where there is a 
will, there is a way. When I was 
at Oxford, few men perhaps in all 
the University felt more distaste 
than I did for original Latin com- 
position, Yet every Saturday, when 
we went to hall to get our battel- 
bills—there was my essay, neatly 
written, and of sound Latinity.”— 
“Come, come,” cried Lorraine; 
“this is a little too cool, my dear 
uncle. How many times have I 
heard you boast what you used to 
pay your scout’s son per line !” 
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“TI cannot expect any young man, 
of course,” continued the worthy 
parson, “to make such efforts for 
conscience’ sake, as in my young 
days were made cheerfully. But 
this indolence and dislike of the pen 
‘furcit expellendum est’ — must 
be expelled with a knife and fork. 
Perhaps you will scarcely care to 
hear that your aunt and cousins are 
doing well. After your exploits your 
memory seems to have grown very 
short of poor folk in old England. 
Your birthday falling on a Sunday 
this year, I took occasion to allude 
in the course of my sermon to a 
mural crown, of which I remember 
to have heard at school. Nobody 
knew what I meant; but many 
were more affected than if they did. 
But, afterall, it requires, to my mind, 
uite as much courage, and more 
skill, to take a dry wall properly, 
when nobody has been over it, than 
to scramble into Badajos. Alice 
will write to you by this post, and 
tell you all the gossip of the sad old 
house, if there is any. There seems 
to be nobody now with life enough 
to make much gossip. And all that 
we hear is about Captain Chapman, 
(who means to have Alice,) and 
about yourself. 

“About you it is said, though 
I cannot believe it, and must be 
ashamed of you when I do so, that 
you are making a fool of yourself 
with a Spanish lady of birth and 
position, but a rank, idolatrous, 
bigoted Papist ! The Lorraines have 
been always sadly heterodox in re- 
ligious matters, from age to age 
receiving every whim they came 
across of. They have taken to 
astrology, Mahomet, destiny, and 
the gods of Greece, and they never 
seem to know when to stop. The 
only true Church, the Church of 
England, never has any hold of 
them; and if you would marry a 
Papist, Hilary, it would be a judg- 
ment, 
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“Your father, perhaps, would be 
very glad of any looseness of mind 
and sense that might have the power 
to lead you astray from my ideas of 
honour. I have had a little ex- 
planation with him; in the course 
of which, as he used stronger lan- 
guage than I at all approve of, I ven- 
tured to remind him that from the 
very outset I had charged him with 
what I call this low intention, this 
design of working upon your fickle 
and capricious temper, to make you 
act dishonourably. Your poor father 
was much annoyed at this home- 
truth, and became so violent and 
used such unbecoming language, 
that I thought it the more clerical 
course to leave him to reflect upon 
it. On the following Sunday I dis- 
coursed upon the third chapter of the 
Epistle of St. James; but there was 
only Alice in the Coombe pew. I 
saw, however, that she more than 
once turned away her face with shame, 
although I certainly did not discover 
any tears. It is to be hoped that 
she gave Sir Roland an accurate 
summary of my discourse; none of 
which (as I explained to your dear 
aunt after the service) was intended 
for my own domestic hearth, Since 
that time I have not had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Sir Roland Lorraine 
in private life. 

“ And now a few words as to your 
own conduct. Yourmemory is now 
so bad that you may have forgotten 
what I did for you. At a time 
when my parish and family were 
in much need of my attention, and 
two large coveys of quite young 
birds were lying every night in 
the corner of the Hays, I left 
my home in extremely hot weather, 
simply to be of use to you. My 
services may have been trifling; 
but at that time you did not 
think so. It was not my place 
to interfere in a matter which was 
for your father’s decision. But I 
so far committed myself, that if you 
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are fool enough and knave enough 
—for I never mince language, as 
your father does—to repudiate your 
engagement with a charming and 
sensible girl for the sake of high- 
flying but low-minded Papists, much 
of the disgrace will fall on me. 

“And what are those Spanish 
families (descended perhaps from 
Don Quixote, or even Sancho 
Panza) to compare with Kent- 
ish landowners, who derive their 
title from the good old Danes? And 
what are their women when they 
get yellow—as they always do be- 
fore twenty-five—compared with an 
Englishwoman, who generally looks 
her best at forty? And not only 
that (for after all that is a second- 
ary question, as a man grows wise), 
but is a southern foreigner likely to 
make an Englishman happy? Even 
if she becomes converted from her 
image-worship (about which they 
are very obstinate), can she keep 
his house for him? Can she man- 
age an English servant? can she 
order a dinner? does she even know 
when a bed is aired? can a gentle- 
man dine and sleep at her house 
after a day’s hunting, without hay- 
ing rheumatism, gout, and a bilious 
attack in the morning? All this, 
you will think, can be managed by 
deputy; and in very large places 
it must be so. But I have been 
a guest in very large places—very 
much finer than Coombe Lorraine, 
however your father may have 
scoffed at me; and I can only say 
that I would rather be the guest 
of an English country squire, or 
even a parson, with .a clever and 
active wife at the head of his table, 
than of a duke with a grand French 
cook, and a duchess who never saw 
a dust-pan. 

“And if you should marry a 
Spaniard, where are you to get your 
grand establishment? Your father 
never saves a farthing, and you are 
even less likely to do so. And as 
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for the lady, she of course will have 
nothing. ‘My blood is blue be- 
cause I have no breeches,’ says one 
of their poets, feelingly ; and that 
is the case with all of them. 
Whereas I have received a little 
hint, it does not matter how or 
where, that Mabel Lovejoy (who is 
much too good for any fickle jacka- 
napes) is down for a nice round sum 
in the will of a bachelor banker at 
Tonbridge. Her father and mother 
do not know it, neither do any of 
her family; but I did not pass my 
very pleasant holiday in that town 
for nothing. Every one seemed to 
understand me, and I was thorough- 
ly pleased with all of them. 

“But I shall not be pleased at 
all with you, and in good truth 
you never shall darken my door, if 
you yield yourself bound hand and 
foot to any of those Dulcineas, or 
rather Dalilahs. I have known a 
good many Spaniards, when Nel- 
son was obliged to take them pri- 
soners; they are a dirty, lazy lot, 
unfit to ride anything but mules, 
and they poison the air with garlic. 

“Your aunt and cousins, who 


have read this letter, say that I. 


have been too hard upon you. The 
more they argue the more I am 
convinced that I have been far too 
lenient. So that I will only add 
their loves, and remain, my dear 
nephew, your affectionate uncle, 
“ Srruan Hares, 
“P,.S.—We expect a very grand 
shooting season. Last year, through 
the drought aud heat, there was 
not a good turnip-field in the par- 
ish, Birds were very numerous, as 
they always are in hot seasons, but 
there was no getting near them. 
This season the turnips are up to 
my knees. How I wish that you 
were here, instead of popping at 
the red legs! Through the great 
kindness of young Steenie Chap- 
man I am to have free warren of all 
Sir Remnant’s vast estates! But I 


like the home-shooting best; and 
no doubt your father will come to 
a proper state of mind before the 
first. Do not take amiss, my dear 
boy, whatever I may have said for 
your good, Scribe cito. Responde 
cras,—Your loving uncle, §, H.” 


All this long epistle was read by 
Hilary in the saddle; for he had 
two horses allowed him now— 
whenever he could get them—and 
now he was cantering with an order 
to an outpost of the advanced-guard 
tracking the rear of Clausel. .They 
knew not yet what Clausel was,— 
one of the few men who ever de- 
fied, and yet escaped from Welling- 
ton. The British Staff was weak 
just now, though freshly recruited 
with Hilary, or haply the French- 
man might not have succeeded in 
his brilliant movement. 

“He must be terribly put out,” 
said young Lorraine, meaning 
neither Clausel, nor Wellington, 
nor Napoleon even, but his Uncle 
Struan; “there is not a word of 
any paragon dog, nor the horses he 
has bought or chopped, nor even 
little Cecil. He must have had a 
great row with my father, and he 
visits it on this generation. How 
can he have heard of angelic Clau-. 
dia, and connect her with garlic? 
My darling, I know what you are, 
though heavy-seated Britons fail to 
soar to such perfection! Now for: 
Alice, I suppose, She will know how 
to behave, I should hope. Why, how 
she begins, as if I-were her thirty- 
second cousin ten times removed ! 
And how precious short it is! But. 
what a beautifully clear firm hand !” 


“My pear Hirary,—My father, 
not having any time to spare just now, 
and having received no letter from 
you which he might desire to answer, 
has asked me to say that we are- 
quite well, and that we are very 
glad to hear that you seem to have: 
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greatly distinguished yourself. To 
hear this must always be, as you 
will feel, a pleasure and true pride 
tous, At the same time we have 
been very anxious, because you 
have been returned in the ‘ Gazette’ 
as heavily wounded. We hope, 
however, that it is not so, for we 
have been favoured with a very 
long letter from Major Clumps of 
your regiment to my grandmother's 
dear friend, Lady de Lampnor, in 
which you were spoken of most 
highly ; and since that he has not 
spoken of you, as he must have 
done, if you were wounded. Pray 
let us hear at once what the truth 
is. Uncle Struan was very rude to 
my father about you the other day, 
and used the most violent language, 
and preached such a sermon against 
himself on Sunday! But he has 
not been up to apologise yet; and 
I hear from dear Cecil that he 
He 


means to tell you all about it. 
is most thoroughly good, poor dear ; 
but allowances must be made for 
him. 

“He will tell you, of course, all 
the gossip of the place; which is 


mainly, as usual, about himself. 
He seems to attach so much im- 
portance to what we consider trifles. 
And he does the most wonderful 
things sometimes. 

“He has taken a boy from the 
bottom of our hill—the boy that 
stole the donkey, and lived upon 
rags and bottles—and he has him 
at the rectory, every day except 
Sunday, to clean knives and boots. 
The whole of the village is quite 
astonished; the boy used to run for 
his life at the sight of dear Uncle 
Struan, and we cannot help think- 
ing that it is done just because we 
could never encourage the boy. 

“Papa thinks that you are very 
likely to require a little cash just 
now, for he knows that young 
officers are poorly paid, even when 
they can get their money, which is 
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said to be scarce with your brave 
army now; therefore he has placed 
£100 to your credit with Messrs, 
Shotman, for which you can draw 
as required ; and the money will be 
replaced at Christmas. And Grand- 
mamma begs me to add that she is 
so pleased with your success in the 
only profession fit for a gentleman, 
that she sends from her own purse 
twenty guineas, through the hands 
of Messrs. Shotman. And she trusts 
that you will now begin to cultivate 
frugality. 

“ With these words I must now 
conclude, prolonging only to convey 
the kind love of usall, and best 
desires for your welfare, with which 
I now subscribe myself, your affec- 
tionate sister, Axice Lorraine, 

“ P,S.—Darling Brother,—The 
above has been chiefly from that 
Grandmamma. I have leave to 
write to you now myself; and the 
rest of this piece of paper will hold 
not a hundredth part of what I 
want to say. I am most unhappy 
about dear papa, and about you, 
and Uncle Struan, and Captain 
Chapman, and everybody. Nothing 
goes well; and if you fight in Spain, 
we fight muth worse in England. 
Father is always thinking, and 
dwelling upon his thoughts, in the 
library. He knows that he has 
been hard upon you; and the bet- 
ter you go on, the more he worries 
himself about it. Because he is so 
thoroughly set upon being just to 
every one. And even concerning a 
certain young lady—it is not as 
Uncle Struan fancies. You know 
how headlong he is, and he cannot 
at all understand our father. My 
father has a justice such as my 
uncle cannot dream of. But dear 
papa doubts your knowledge of 
your own mind, darling Hilary. 
What a low idea of Uncle Struan, 
that you were sent to Spain to be 
tempted! I did not like what hap- 
pened to you in Kent last summer, 
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any more than other people did. 
But I think that papa would despise 
you—and I am quite sure that I 
should—if you deceived anybody 
after leading them to trust you. 
But of course you could not do it, 
darling, any more than I could. 

“ Now do write home a nice cheer- 
ful letter, with every word of all 
you do, and everything yon can 
think of. Papa pretends to be very 
quiet; but I am sure that he is 
always thinking of you; and he 
seems to grow so much older. I 
wish all his books were at Hanover ! 
I would take him for a good ride 
every day. Good-bye, darling! If 
you make out this, you will deserve 
a crown of crosses. Uncle Struan 
thought that he was very learned ; 
and he confounded the mural with 
the civic crown! Having earned 
the one, earn the other by saving us 
all, and your own Laz,” 


Hilary read this letter twice; 
and then put it by, to be read 
again ; for some of it touched him 
sadly. Then he delivered the 
orders he bore, and make a rough 
sketch of the valley, and returning 
by another track, drew forth his 
third epistle. This he had feared 
to confront, because his conscience 
went against him so; for he knew 
that the hand was Gregory’s. How- 
ever, it must be met sooner or later ; 
it was no good putting off the evil 
day ; and so he read as follows :— 


“ Mip. TEMPLE, Aug. 22d, 1812. 


“My pear LorRRAINE,—It is now 
many months since I heard from 
you, and knowing that you had 
been wounded, I have been very 
anxious about you, and wrote three 
several times to inquire, under date 
May 3d, June 7th, and July 2d. 
Of course none of these may have 
come to hand, as they were address- 
ed to your regiment, and I do not 
at all understand how you manage 
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without having any post-town, But 
I have heard through my friend 
Capper, who knows two officers o 
your regiment, that you were ex- 
pected to return to duty in July, 
since which I have vainly expected 
to hear from you by every arrival. 
No one, therefore, can charge me 
with haste or impatience in asking, 
at last, for some explanation of your 
conduct. And this I do with a 
heavy heart, in consequence of some 
reports which have reached me from 
good authority.” 

“ Confound the fellow!” cried the 
conscious Hilary; “how he beats 
about the bush! Will he never 
have it out and be done with it? 
What an abominably legal and cold- 
blooded style! Ah, now for it!” 

“You must be aware that you 
have won the warmest regard, and 
indeed I may say the whole heart, 
of my sister Mabel. This was much 
against the wishes and intentions of 
her friends. She was not thrown 
in your way to catch the heir to a 
title, and a rich man’s son. We 
knew that there would be many 
obstacles, and we all desired to pre- 
vent it. Even I, though carried 
away by my great regard for you, 
never approved of it. If you have 
a particle of your old candour left, 
you will confess that from first to 
last the engagement was of your own 
seeking. I knew, and my sister 
also knew, that your father could 
not be expected to like it, or allow 
it for a very long time to come. 
But we also knew that he was a 
man of honour and integrity, and 
that if he broke it off, it would be 
done by fair means, and not by foul. 
Everything depended upon your- 
self. You were not a boy, but a 
man at least five years older than 
my sister; and you formed this at- 
tachment with your eyes open, and 
did your utmost to make it mutual.” 

“To be sure I did,” exclaimed 
the young officer, giving a swish to 
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his innocent horse, because himself 
deserved it; “how could I help it? 
She was such a dear! How I wish 
I had never seen Claudia! But 
really, Gregory, come now, you are 
almost too hard upon me!” 

“And not only this,” continued 
that inexorable young barrister; 
“but lest there should be any 
doubt about your serious intentions, 
you induced, or at any rate you 
permitted, your uncle, the Rev. 
Struan Hales, to visit Mabel and 
encourage her, and assure her that 
all opposition would fail, if she re- 
mained true and steadfast. 

“Mabel has remained true and 
steadfast, even to the extent of dis- 
believing that you can be otherwise. 
From day to day, and: from week to 
week, she has been looking for a 
message from you, if it were only 
one kind word. She has felt your 
wound, I make bold to say, a great 
deal more than you havedone. She 
has taken more pride than you can 
have taken in what she calls your 
‘glory.’ She watches every morning 
for the man who goes for the letters, 
and every evening she waits and list- 
ens for a step that never comes, 
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“Tf she could only make up her 
mind that you had quite forgotten 
her, I hope that she would try to 
think that you were not worth 
grieving for. But the worst of it is 
that she cannot bring herself to 
think any ill of you. And until 
she has it under your own hand 
that you are cruel and false to her, 
she only smiles at and despises 
those who think it possible. 

“We must put a stop to this 
state of things. It is not fair that 
any girl should be kept in the dark 
and deluded so; least of all such 
a girl as Mabel, so gentle, and 
true, and tender-hearted, Therefore 
I must beg you at once to write to 
my sister or to me, and to state 
honestly your intentions. If your 
intention is to desert my sister, I 
ask you as a last favour to do it as 
rudely and roughly as possible ; so 
that her pride may be aroused and 
help her to overget the blow. But 
if you can give any honourable ex- 
planation of your conduct, no one 
will be more delighted, and beg 
your pardon more heartily and 
humbly, than your former friend, 

“Grecory Lovesoy.” 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


Lorraine set spurs to his horse 
as soon as he got to the end of this 
letter. It was high time for him 
to gallop away from the one idea, 
—the bitter knowledge that out of 
this he could not come with the 
conscience of a gentleman. He was 
right in fleeing from himself, as 
hard as ever he could go; for no 
Lorraine had been known ever to 
behave so shabbily. In the former 
days of rather low morality and 
high feudalism, many Lorraines 
might have taken fancies to pretty 
girls, and jilted them, But never 
as he had done; never approaching 
a pure maid as an equal, and pledg- 


ing honour to her, and then dishon- 
ourably deserting her. 

“T am sure I know not what to 
do,” he cried, in a cold sweat, while 
his nag was in a very hot one. 
“ Heaven knows who my true love 
is. Iam almost sure that it must 
be Mabel; because when I think 
of her I get hot; and when I think 
of Claudia, I get cold.” 

There may have been some sense 
in this; at any rate it is a question 
fora meteorologist. Though people 
who explain—as they always man- 
age to do—everything, might with- 
out difficulty declare that they 
understood the whole of it. That 
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a young man in magnetic attitude, 
towards two maidens widely dis- 
tinct, one positive and one negative, 
should hop up and down, like elder- 
pith, would of course be accounted 
for by the “strange phenomena of 
electricity.” But little was known 
of such things then; and every 
man had to confront his own acts, 
without any fine phraseology. And 
Hilary’s acts had left him now in 
such a position—or “fix” as it is 
forcibly termed nowadays — that 
even that most inventive Arab, the 
Sheikh of the Subterfuges, could 
scarcely have delivered him. 

But, after all, the griefs of the 
body (where there is perpetual 
work) knock at the door of the 
constitution louder than those of 
the mind do. And not only Hilary 
now, but all the British army 
found it hard to get anything to 
eat. As to money — there was 
none, or next to none, among them ; 


but this was a trifling matter to 
men who knew so well how to help 


themselves. But shoes, and cloth- 
ing, and meat for dinner, and yel- 
low soap for horny soles, and a 
dram of something strong at night 
before lying down in the hole of 
their hips,—they felt the want of 
these comforts now, after spending 
a fortnight in Madrid. And now 
they were bound to march every 
day fifteen to twenty English 
miles, over very hard ground, and 
in scorching weather, after an ene- 
my offering more than affording 
chance of fighting. 

These things made every British 
bosom ready to explode with anger ; 
and the Staff was blamed, as usual, 
for negligence, ignorance, clumsi- 
ness, inability, and all the rest of 
it. These reproaches entered deeply 
into the bruised heart of Lorraine, 
and made him so zealous that his 
chief very often laughed while 
praising him. And thus in the 
valley of the Arlanzan, on the march 
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towards Burgos, he became a gallant 
captain, with the goodwill of all 
who knew him. 

Lorraine was royally proud of 
this; for his nature was not self- 
contained. He contemplated many 
letters, beginning “ Captain Lorraine 
presents his compliments to so and 
so;” and he even thought at one 
time of thus defying his Uncle 
Struan. However, a little reflection 
showed him that the wisest plan 
was to let the rector abide a while 
in silence. It was out of all reason 
—though not, perhaps, entirely be- 
yond precedent—that he, the least 
injured of all the parties, should be 
the loudest in complaint; and it 
would serve him right to learn from 
the hostile source of Coombe Lor- 
raine the withering fact, that his 
recreant nephew was a captain in 
the British army. 

To Alice, therefore, the captain 
wrote at the very first opportunity, 
to set forth his promotion, and to 
thank his father and grandmother 
for cash. But he made no allusion 
to home - affairs, except to wish 
everybody well. This letter he 
despatched on the 17th of Sep- 
tember; and then, being thoroughly 
stiff and weary from a week spent 
in the saddle, he shunned the camp- 
fires and the cooking, and slept in 
a tuffet of plantain-grass, to the 
melody of the Arlanzan. 

On the following day our army, be- 
ing entirely robbed of fighting by a 
dancing Frenchman (who kept snap- 
ping his fingers at Lord Wellington), 
entered in no pleasant humour into 
a burning city. The sun was hot 
enough in all conscience, roasting 
all wholesome Britons into a dirty 
Moorish colour, without a poor 
halt and maimed soldier having to 
march between burning houses, A 
house on fire is full of interest, and 
has become proverbial now as an 
illustration of bright success. But 
the metaphor—whether derived or 
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not from military privileges—pro- 
ceeds on the supposition that the 
proper people have applied the 
torch. In the present case this 
was otherwise: The Frenchmen 
had fired the houses, and taken 
excellent care to rob them first. 
Finding the heat of the town of 
Burgos almost past endurance, al- 
though the fire had now been 
quenched, Hilary strolled forth to- 
wards sunset for a little change of 
air. His duties, which had been 
so incessant, were cut short for a 
day or two; but to move his legs, 
with no horse between them, seemed 
at first unnatural, He passed 
through ‘narrow reeking streets, 
where filthy people sprawled about 
under overlapping eaves and coignes, 
and then he came to the scorched 
rough land, and looked back at the 
citadel. The garrison, now that 


the smoke was clearing from the 
houses below the steep (which they 


had fired for safety’s sake), might 
be seen in the western light, train- 
ing their guns upon the city, which 
swarmed with Spanish guerillas. 
These sons of the soil were plun- 
dering with as good a grace as if 
themselves had taken a hostile city ; 
and in the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment, or from force of habit perhaps, 
some of them gladly lent a hand 
in robbing their own houses, But 
the British soldiers grounded arms, 
and looked on very grimly; for 
they had not carried the town by 
storm, and their sense of honesty 
prevailed. All this amused Lor- 
raine, who watched it through his 
field-glass, as he sat on a rocky 
mound outside the city, resting 
himself, for his legs were stiff, and 
feeling quite out of his element at 
being his own master. But pre- 
sently he saw that the French, who 
were very busy in the castle, were 
about to treat both Spaniards and 
Britons to a warm salute of shells; 
and he rose at once to give them 
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warning, but found his legs too stiff 
for speed. So he threw a half- 
dollar to a Portuguese soldier, who 
was sauntering on the road below, 
and bade him run at his very best 
pace, and give notice of their danger. 

But before his messenger had 
passed the gate, Hilary saw a Span- 
ish chief, as in the distance he 
seemed to be, come swiftly out of 
a side street, and by rapid signals 
recall and place quite out of the 
line of fire all the plundering 
Spaniards. This man, as Hilary’s 
spy-glass showed him, was of very 
great breadth and stature, and wore 
a slouch-hat with a short black 
feather, a green leather jerkin, and 
a broad white sash; his mighty 
legs were encased above mid- 
thigh in boots of undressed hide ; 
and he was armed with a long 
straight sword and dagger. Hay- 
ing some experience of plunderers, 
Hilary was surprised at the prompt 
obedience yielded to this guerilla 
chief, until he was gratified by ob- 
serving a sample of his discipline. 
For two of his men demurring a 
little to the abandonment of their 
prey, he knocked them down as 
scientifically as an English pugilist, 
handed their booty to others, and 
had them dragged by the hecls 
round the corner. Then having his 
men all under cover, he stood in a 
calm and reflective attitude, with an 
immense cigar in his mouth, to see 
a fine group of thirsty Britons (who 
were drinking in the middle of the 
square), shot or shelled, as the 
case might be. And when Hilary’s 
messenger ran up in breathless haste 
to give the alarm, aud earn his half- 
dollar honestly, what did that ruth- 
less fellow do, but thrust forth a 
long leg, trip him up, and hand him 
over with a grin to some brigands, 
who rifled his pockets and stopped 
his mouth, Then came _ what 
Hilary had expected, a roar, a 
plunge, a wreath of smoke, and nine 
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or ten brave Englishmen lay shat- 
tered round the fountain. 

“That Spaniard is a very queer 
ally,” said Hilary, with a shudder. 
“He knew what was coming, and he 
took good care that it should not be 
prevented, Let me try to see his 
face, if my good glass will show it. 
I call him a bandit and nothing 
else. Partidas indeed! I call them 
cut-throats.” 

At that very moment, the great 
guerilla turned round to indulge in a 
hearty laugh, and having a panel of 
pitched wall behind him, presented 
his face (like a portrait in an ebony 
frame) towards Hilary. The collar 
of the jerkin was rolled back, and 
the great bull throat and neck left 
bare, except where a short black 
beard stood forth, like a spur of jet 
to the heavy jaws. The mouth was 
covered with a thick moustache; 
but haughty nostrils and a Roman 
nose, as well as deep lines of face, 
and fierce eyes hung with sullen 
eyebrows, made Hilary ery, “ What 
an ugly fellow!” as he turned his 
glass upon something else. 

Yet this was a face such as many 
women dote upon and almost adore. 
Power is the first thing they look 
for in the face of a man; or at ieast 
it is the very first thing that strikes 
them. And “power” of that sort 
is headstrong will, with no regard 
for others. From mental power it 
so diverges, that very few men have 
embodied both; as nature has 
kindly provided, for the happiness of 
the rest of us. But Captain Lor- 
raine, while he watched that Span- 
iard, knew that he must be a man 
of mark, though he little dreamed 
that his wild love Claudia utterly 
scorned his own comely self, in com- 
parison with that “ ugly fellow.” 

But for the moment the sight 
of that brigand, and slaughter of 
good English soldiers, set Hilary 
(who, with all his faults, was vigor- 
ously patriotic) against the whole 
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race of Spaniards, male or female, 
or whatever they might be. Being 
driven by nature, as usual, rather 
with a spur than bridle, he made 
a strong dash at a desperate fence 
whieh for months had been puzzling 
him. Horses unluckily do not 
write, although they talk, and laugh, 
and think, and may tell with their 
eyes a great deal more than most of 
us who ride them. Therefore this 
metaphor must be dropped, for Lor- 
raine pulled out his roll of paper, 
pen, and ink, (which he was bound 
to carry), and put up his knees, all 
stiff and creaking, and on that desk 
did what he ought to have done at 
least three months ago. He wrote 
to his loving Mabel; surely better 
late than never. 

“My partinec Maset,—I know 
that I have not behaved to you 
kindly, or even as a gentleman. 
Although I was not allowed to 
write to you, I ought to have 
written to your brother Gregory 
long ago, and I am ashamed of my- 
self. But Iam much more ashamed 
of the reason, and I will make no 
sham excuses. It is difficult to say 
what I want to say; but my only 
amends is to tell the whole truth, 
and I hope that you will try to al- 
low for me. 

“ And the truth is this. I fell in 
love; not as I did with you, my 
darling, just because I loved you. 
But because—well I cannot tell why, 
although I am trying for the very 
truth; I cannot tell why I did it. 
She saved my life, and nursed me 
long. She was not bad-looking ; but 
young and good. 

“1 hope that it is all over now. 
I trust in the Lord that it is so, I 
see that these Spaniards are cruel 
people, and 1 work night and day 
to forget them all. When I get 
any sleep, it is you that come and 
look upon me beautifully; and 
when I kick up with those plague- 
some insects, the face that I see is a 
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Spanish one. This alone shows 
where my heart is fixed. But you 
have none of those things at Old 
Applewood. 

“ And now I can say no more. I 
write in the midst of roaring cannon, 
and perhaps you will say, when you 
see my words, that I had better 


‘CHAPTER 


Pessimists who love to dwell on 
the darker side of human nature, 
and find (or at any rate colour) that 
perpetually changing object to the 
tone of their own dull thoughts, 
making our whole world no better 
than the chameleon of themselves ; 
who trace every act and word, and 
thought, either to very mean selfish- 
ness, or exceedingly grand destiny— 
according to their own pet theory,— 
let those gloomy spirits migrate in as 
cheerful a manner as they can man- 
age to the back side of the moon, the 
side that neither shines — nor 
gathers any earth-shine. But even 
if they will not thus oblige inferior 
mortals, let them not come near a 
scene where true love dwells, and 
simple faith, and pleasant hours are 
spent in helping nature to be kind 
to us. 

Where the rich recesses of the 
bosomed earth brim over with 
variety; where every step of man 
discloses some new goodness over 
him; and every hour of the day 
shows different veins of happiness ; 
the light in sloping glances looking 
richer as the sun goes down, and 
showing with a deeper love its own 

ood works and parentage; the 
children of the light presenting all 
their varied joy to it; some revolv- 
ing, many bending, all with one ac- 
cord inclining softly, sweetly, and 
thankfully,—can any man, though 
of the lowest order, wander about at 
a time like this, with the power of 
the sunset over him, and walk down 
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have died of my wounds, than lived 
to disgrace, as I have done, your 
“ Hinary,. 
“P,S.—Try to think the best of me, 
darling. If anybody needs it, I do. 
Gregory wrote me such a letter that 
I am afraid to send you any—any- 
thing !” 


XLVIII, 


the alleys of trees, and think, and 
ponder the grand beneficence, with- 
out putting both hands into his 
pockets, and tapping the band of his 
small-clothes ? 

If any man could be so ungrateful 
to the giver of all good things, he 
was not to be found in the land of 
Kent, but must be sought in some 
northern county where they grow 
sour gooseberries. Master Martin 
Lovejoy had, in the month of 
October 1812, as fine a crop of pears 
as ever made a fountain of a tree. 

For the growers did not under- 
stand the pruning of trees as we 
do now. They were a benighted 
lot altogether, proceeding only by 
rule of thumb, and the practice of 
their grandfathers, never lopping 
the roots of a tree, nor summer 
pinching, nor wiring it, nor dis- 
locating its joints; and yet they 
grew as good fruit as we do! They 
had no right to do so; but the thing 
is beyond denial. Therefore one 
might see a pear-tree rising in its 
natural form, tall, and straight, and 
goodly, hanging its taper branches 
like a chandelier with lustrous 
weight, tier upon tier, the rich fruit 
glistening with the ruddy sun- 
streaks, or with russet veinage mel- 
lowing. Hard thereby the Golden 
Noble, globular and stainless, or the 
conical King Pippin, pencilled on 
its orange fulness with a crimson 
glow, or the great bulk of Dutch 
codlin, oblong, ribbed and _ over- 
bearing. Here was the place and 
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the time for a man to sit in the 
midst of his garden, and feel that 
the year was not gone in vain, nor 
his date of life lessened fruitlessly, 
and looking round with right good 
will, thank the Lord, and remember 
his father, 

In such goodly mood and tenour, 
Master Martin Lovejoy sat, early of 
an October afternoon, to smoke bis 
pipe and enjoy himself. -He had 
finished his dinner—a plain but 
good one; his teeth were sound, 
and digestion stanch; he paid his 
tithes and went to church; he 
had not an enemy in the world, to 
the utmost of his knowledge; and 
his name was good for a thousand 
pounds from Canterbury to Rei- 
gate. His wheat had been fine, and 
his hops pretty good, his barley by 
no means below the mark, the 
cherry and strawberry season fair, 
and his apples and pears as you see 
them. Such a man would be guilty 
of a great mistake if he kept on the 
tramp perpetually. Fortune encour- 
aged him to sit down, and set an 
arm-chair and a cushion for him, 
and mixed him a glass of Schiedam 
and water, with a slice of lemon, and 
gave him a wife to ask how his feet 
were, as well as a daughter to see 
to his slippers. 

“Now you don’t get on at all,” 
he said, as he mixed Mrs. Lovejoy 
the least little drop, because of the 
wind going round to the north; 
“you are so abstemious, my dear 
soul ; by-and-by you will pay out 
for it.” 

“T must be a disciplinarian, Mar- 
tin,” Mrs. Lovejoy replied, with a 
sad sweet smile. “How ever the 
ladies can manage to take beer, 
wine, gin, bitters, and brandy, in 
the way they do, all of an after- 
noon, is beyond my comprehen- 
sion.” 

“They get used to it,” answered 
the Grower, calmly ; “ and their con- 
stitution requires it. At the same 


time I am not saying, mind you, 
that some of them may not overdo 
it. Moderation is the golden rule; 
but you carry it too far, my dear.” 

“ Better too little than too much,” 
said Mrs. Lovejoy, sententiously. 
“ Whatever I take, I like just to 
know that there is something in it, 
and no more. No, Martin, no—if 
you please, not more than the thick- 
ness of my thumb-nail, Well, now 
for what we were talking about. 
We can never go on like this, you 
know.” 

“ Wife, I will tell you what it 
is;” here Martin Lovejoy tried to 
look both melancholy and stern, but 
failed; “we do not use our duties 
right; we do not work up in the 
position to which it has pleased God 
to call us. We don’t make our 
children see that they are—bless 
my heart, what is the word ?” 

“<¢ Obligated ’ is the word you mean. 
‘Obligated’ they all of them are.” 

“No,no; ‘bounden’ is the word 
I mean; ‘bounden’ says the Cate- 
chism. They are bounden to obey, 
whether they like it or no,.and that 
is the word’s expression. Now is 
there one of them as does it ?” 

“T can’t say there is,” his wife 
replied, after thinking of all three 
of them. “Martin, no; they do 
their best, but you can’t have them 
quite tied hand and foot. And I 
doubt whether we should love them 
better if we had them always to 
order.” 

“Likely not. I cannot tell. 
They have given me no chance of 
trying. They do what seems best 
in their own eyes, and the fault of 
it lies with you, mother.” 

“Do they ever do anything 
wrong, Martin Lovejoy? Do they 
ever disgrace you anywhere? Do 
they ever go about and borrow 
money, or trade on their name, or 
anything? Surely you want to 
provoke me, Martin, when you 
begin to revile my children.” 
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“Well,” said the Grower, blow- 
ing smoke, in the manner of a mat- 
rimonial man, “let us go to some- 
thing else. Here is this affair of 
Mabel’s now. How do you mean to 
settle it ?” 

“T think you should rather tell 
me, Martin, how you mean to settle 
it. She might have been settled 
long ago, in a good position and 
comfortable, if my advice had been 
heeded. But you are the most ob- 
stinate man jn the world.” 

“Well, well, my dear, I don’t 
think that you should be hard upon 
any one in that respect. You have 
set your heart upon one thing, and 
I upon another; and we have to deal 
with some one perhaps more ob- 
stinate than both of us. She takes 
after her good mother there.” 

“ After her father, more likely, 
Martin. But she has given her 
promise, and she will keep it, and the 
time is very nearly up, you know.” 

“ The battle of Trafalgar, yes. The 
2ist of October, seven years ago, as 
I am a man! Lord bless me, it 
seems but yesterday! How all the 
country up and wept, and how it 
sent our boy to sea! There never 
can be such a thing again; and no 
one would look at a drumhead 
savoy !” 

“Plague upon the market, Mar- 
tin! Ido believe you think much 
more of your growings than your 
gainings. But she fixed the day 
herself, because it was a battle; 
didn’t she?” 

“Yes, wife, yes. But after all, 
I see not so much to come of it. 
Supposing she gets no letter by 
to-morrow-night, what comes of it?” 

“ Why, a very great deal. You 
men never know. She puts all her 
foolish ideas aside, and she does her 
best to be sensible.” 

“ By the spread of my measure, 
oh deary me! I thought she was 
bound to much more than that. She 
gives up him, at any rate.” 
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“Yes, poor dear, she gives him 
up, and a precious cry she will make 
of it. Why, Martin, when you and 
I were young we carried on so diffe- 
rently.” 

“ What use to talk about that ?” 
Said the Grower; “they all must 
have their romances now. Like 
tapping a cask of beer, it is. You 
must let them spit out at the top a 
little.” 

“All that, of course, needs no 
discussion, Ido not remember that, 
in our love-time, you expected to 
see me ‘spit out at the top!’ You 
grow so coarse in your ideas, Mar- 
tin; the more you go growing, the 
coarser you get.” 

“Now, is there nothing to be 
said but that? She gives him up, 
and she tries to be sensible. The 
malting season is on, and how can 
Elias come and do anything ?” 

“ Martin, may I say one word ? 
You keep so perpetually talking 
that I scarcely have a chance to 
breathe. We do not want that low 
Jenkins here. How many quarters 
he soaks in a week is nothing, and 
cannot be anything to me. A tan- 
ner is more to my taste a great deal, 
if one must come down to the 
dressers, And there one might get 
some good ox-tails, I believe that 
you want to sell your daughter to 
get your malt for nothing.” 

The Grower’s indignation at this 
despicable charge was such, that he 
rolled in his chair, like a man in a 
boat, and spread his sturdy legs, 
and said nothing, for fear of further 
mischief. Then he turned out his 
elbows, in a manner of his own, and 
Mrs. Lovejoy saw that she had gone 
too far. 

“Well, well,” she resumed, “ per- 
haps not quite that. Mr. Jenkins, no 
doubt, is very well in his way; and 
he shall have fair play, so far asl 
am concerned, But mind, Dr. Cal- 
vert must have the same; that was 
our bargain, Martin. All the days 
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of the week to be open to both, and 
no difference in the dinner.” 

“Very well, very well!” the 
‘ franklin murmured, being still a 
little wounded about the malt, “I 
am sure I put up with anything. 
Calvert may have her, if he can cure 
her. I can’t bear to see the poor 
maid so pining. Itmakes my heart 
ache many atime; but I have more 
faith in barley-corn than jalap; 
though I don’t want neither of 
them for nothing.” 

“We shall see, my dear, how she 
will come round. The doctor pre- 
scribes carriage exercise for her. 
Well, how is she to get it, except 
in his carriage? And she cannot 
well have his carriage, I suppose, 
before she marries him.” 

“Carriage exercise? Riding on 
wheels, I suppose, is what they 
mean by it. If riding on wheels 
will do her any good, she can have 
our yellow gig five times a-week. 


And I want to go round the neigh- 


There’s some little 
I'll take 


bourhood too, 
bits of money owing me. 
her for a drive to-morrow.” 

“Your yellow gig! To call that 
a carriage! A rough sort of exer- 
cise, I doubt. Why, it jerks up, 
like a Jack-in-a-box, at every stone 
you come to. If that is your idea 
of a carriage, Martin, pray take us 
all out in the dung-cart.” 

“The old gig was good enough 
for my mother; and why should 
my daughter be above it? They 
doctors and women are turning her 
head, worse than poor young Lor- 
raine did. Oh, if I had Elias to 
prune my trees—after all I have 
taught him—and Lorraine to get up 
in the van again; I might keep out 
of the bankrupt court after all; I 
do believe I might.” Here the 
Grower fetched a long sigh through 
his pipe. He was going to be bank- 
rupt every season; but never 
achieved that glory. 

“Tm tired of that,” Mrs, Lovejoy 
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said. “You used to frighten me 
with it at first, whenever there came 
any sort of weather—a storm, or 
a frost, or too much sun, or too 
much rain, or too little of it; the 
Lord knows that if you have had 
any fruit, you have got it out of 
Him by grumbling. And now you 
are Jonging, in a heathenish manner, 
to marry your daughter to two men 
at once! One for the night-work, 
and one for the day. Now, will 
you, for once, speak your mind out 
truly?” 

“ Well, wife, there is no one that 
tries a man so badly as his own 
wife does. I am pretty well known 
for speaking my mind too plainly, 
more than too doubtfully. I can’t 
say the same to you, as I should 
have to say to anybody else; be- 
cause you are my wife you see, and 
have a good right to be down upon 
me. And so I am forced to get 
away from things that ought to be 
argued. But about my daughter, 
I have a right to think my own 
opinion; while I leave your own to 
you, asa father has a right with a 
mother. And all I say is common- 
sense. Our Mabel belongs to a time 
of life when the girls are always 
dreaming. And then you may say 
what you like to them mainly; and 
it makes no difference. Now she 
looks very pale, and she feels very 
queer, all through that young sort of 
mischief, But let her get a letter 
from Master Hilary—and you would 
see what would come of her.” 

“Thave got it! I have got it!” 
cried a young voice, as if in answer, 
although too sudden of approach for 
that. “Father, here itis! Mother, 
here it is! Long expected, come at 
last! There, what do you think of 
that now ?” 

Her face was lit with a smile of 
delight, and her eyes with tears of 
gladness, as she stood between her 
astonished parents, and waved in 
the air an open letter, fluttering less 
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(though a breeze was blowing) than 
her true heart fluttered. Then she 
— the paper to her lips, and 
kissed it, with a good smack every 
time; and then she laid it against 
her bosom, and bowed to her father 
and mother, as much as to say— 
“You may think what you like of 
me, I am not ashamed of it!” 

The Grower pushed two grey 
curls aside, and looked up with a 
grand amazement. Here was a girl, 
who at dinner-time even would 
scarcely say more than “yes,” or 
“no;” who started when suddenly 
spoken to, and was obliged to clear 
her mind to think; who smiled 
now and then, when a smile was ex- 
pected, and not because she had a 
smile,—in a word, who had become 
a dull, careless, unnatural, cloudy, 
depressed, and abominably incon- 
sistent Mabel—a cause of anxiety 
to her father, and of recklessness to 
herself—when lo, at a touch of 
the magic wand, here she was, as 
brave as ever! 

The father, and the mother also, 
knew the old expression settled on 

e darling face again; the many 
amily modes of thinking, and of 
looking, and of loving, and of feel- 
ing out for love, which only a father 
and a mother dearly know in a dear 
child’s face. And then they looked at 
one another; and in spite of all 
small variance, the husband and the 
wife were one, in the matter of re- 
joicing. 

It was not according to their 
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schemes! and they both might 
still be obstinate. But by a stroke 
their hearts were opened—wise or 
foolish, right or wrong,—what they 
might say outside reason, they really 
could not stop to think. They only 
saw that their sweet good child, for 
many long months a stranger to 
them, was come home to their hearts 
again, And they could have no 
clearer proof than this. 

She took up her father’s pipe, and 
sniffed with a lofty contempt at the 
sealing-wax (which was of the very 
lowest order) and then she snapped 
it off, and scraped him (with a tor- 
toise-shell handled knife of her own) 
a proper place to suck at. And 
while she was doing that, and most 
busy with one of her fingers to make 
a draught, she turned to her mother 
with her other side, as only a very 
quick girl could do, and tucked up 
some hair (which was slipping from 
the string, with a palpable breach of 
the unities) and gave her two tugs, 
in the very right place to make her 
of the latest fashion ; and then let 
her know, with lips alone, what store 
she set on her opinion. And the 
whole of this business was done in 
less time than two lovers would take 
for their kissing ! 

“You have beaten me, Popsy,” 
said Mrs. Lovejoy, fetching up an 
old name of the days when she was 
nursing this one. 

“Dash me,” cried the Grower, 
“you shall marry Old Harry, if you 
choose to set your heart on him.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


Peradventure the eyes and the 
heart, as well as the boundless 
charity of true love, were needed to 
descry what Mabel at a glance dis- 
covered, the “grand nobility” of 
Hilary’s conduct, and the “ path- 
etic beauty” of his self-reproach. 
Perhaps at first sight the justice of 


the latter would be a more apparent 
thing; but love (when it deserves 
the name)is a generous as well as 
a jealous power; especially in the 
tender gush of renewal and reassur- 
ance. And Lorraine meant every 
word as he wrote it, and indeed for 
a good while afterwards; so that 
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heart took pen to heart, which is 
sometimes better than the wings of 
speech. Giving comfort thus, he 
also received the same from his own 
conscience and pure resolutions ; 
and he felt that his good angel was, 
for the present at least, come back 
to him. How long she would stop 
was another question. 

And he needed her now in mat- 
ters even more stirring than the 
hottest love-affairs. For though he 
had no chance of coming to the 
front in any of the desperate assaults 
on the castle of Burgos, being far 
away then with despatches, he was 
back with his chief when the re- 
treat began ; a retreat which must 
have become a rout under any but 
the finest management. For the 
British army was at its worst to- 
wards the month of November 
1812. Partly from intercourse with 


partidas, partly perhaps from the 
joys of Madrid, but mainly no 


doubt from want of cash, the 
Britons were not as they had been. 
Even the officers dared to be most 
thoroughly disobedient, and to fol- 
low the route which they thought 
best, instead of that laid down for 
them. But Wellington put up 
with insolent ignorance, as a weaker 
man could not have deigned to do: 
he had to endure it from those 
above him; and he knew how to 
bear with it all around him ; and 
yet to be the master. His manifold 
dealings with everybody and every- 
thing at this time (with nobody 
caring to understand him, and his 
own people set against him ; with 
the whole world making little of 
him, because he hated flash-work ; 
and perhaps his own mind in some 
doubt of its powers, because they 
were not recognised) — these, and 
the wearisome uphill struggle to be 
honest without any money, were 
beginning to streak with grey the 
hair that had all the hard brain 
under it. 
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Here again was a chance for 
Hilary; and without thinking he 
worked it well. In his quick, and 
perhaps too sudden, way of taking 
impression of every one, he had 
stamped on his mind the abiding 
image of his greatcommander. The 
General knew this (as all men feel 
the impression they are making, as 
sharply almost as a butter-stamp), 
and of course he felt goodwill to- 
wards the youth who so looked up 
at him. It was quite a new thing 
for this great Captain, after all his 
years of conquest, to be accounted 
of any value; because he was not a 
Frenchman. 

Being, however, of rigid justice, 
although he was no Frenchman, 
Lord Wellington did not lift Cap- 
tain Lorraine over the heads of his 
compeers. He only marked him 
(in his own clear and most tenacious 
mind) as one who might be trusted 
for a dashing job, and deserved to 
have the chance of it. 

And so they went into’ winter 
quarters on the Douro and Aguada, - 
after a great deal of fighting, far in 
the rear of their storms and sieges 
and their many victories ; because 
the British Government paid whole 
millions right and left to rogues, 
and left its own army to live with- 
out money, and to be hanged if it 
stole an onion. And the only satis- 
faction our men had—and even in 
that they were generous—was to 
hear of the Frenchmen in Russia 
freezing as fast as could well be 
expected, . 

Now, while this return to the 
frontier, and ebb of success created 
disgust in England and depression 
among our soldiers, they also bore 
most disastrously on the fortunes of 
a certain gallant and very zealous 
Staff officer. For they brought him 
again into those soft meshes, whence 
he had wellnigh made good his 
escape without any serious damage ; 
but now there was no such deliver- 
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ance for him. And this was a very 
hard case, and he really did deserve 
some pity now ; for he did not re- 
turn of his own accord, and fall at 
the feet of the charmer ; but in the 
strictest course of duty became an 
unwilling victim. And it happened 
altogether in this wise. 

In the month of May 1813, when 
the British commander had all 
things ready for that glorious cam- 
paign which drove the French 
over the Pyrenees, and when the 
British army, freshened, strength- 
ened, and sternly redisciplined, was 
eager to bound forward—a sud- 
den and sad check arose. By no 
means, however, a new form of hin- 
drance, but one only too familiar, at 
all times and in all countries—the 
sinews of war were not forthcoming. 
The military chest was empty. 
The pay of the British troops was 
far in arrear, and so was their 
bounty-money ; but that they were 
pretty well used to by this time, 
and grumble as they might, they 
were ready to march. Not so, how- 
ever, the Portuguese, who were now 
an important element ; and even the 
Spanish regulars in Andalusia would 
do nothing until they had handled 
dollars, 

This need of money had been 
well foreseen by the ubiquitous 
mind of Wellington ; but what he 
had not allowed for, and what no 
one else would have taken - into 
thought, so soon after Nelson’s 
time, was the sluggishness of the 
British navy. Whether it were the 
fault of our Government, or of our 
Admiral on the station, certain it 
is that the mouth of the Tagus 
(which was the mouth of the whole 
British army) was stopped for days 
and even weeks together by a few 
American privateers. And ships 
containing supplies for our army 
(whether of food, or clothing, or the 
even more needful British gold), 
if they escaped at all, could do it 


only by running for the dangerous 
bar of the Douro, or for Cadiz. 

In this state of matters, the 
“ Generalissimo ” sent for Captain 
Lorraine one day, and despatched 
him on special duty. 

“You know Count Zamora,” 
said Lord Wellington, in his clear 
voice of precision; “ and his castle 
in the Sierra Morena,” 

Hilary bowed, without a word, 
knowing well what his Chief was 
pleased with. 

*You also know the country 
well, and the passes of the Morena. 
Colonel Langham has orders to 
furnish you with the five best 
horses at hand, and the two most 
trusty men he knows of.—You will 
go direct to Count Zamora’s house, 
and deliver to him this letter. He 
will tell you what next to do. I 
believe that the ship containing the 
specie, which will be under your 
charge, was unable to make either 
Lisbon or the port of Cadiz, and ran 
through the Straits for Malaga. 
But the Count will know better 
than I do. Remember that you are 
placed at his disposal, in all except 
one point—dnd that is the money. 
He will provide you with Spanish 
escort, and the Spaniards are liable 
for the money, through Andalusia, 
and the mountains, until you cross 
the Zujar, where a detachment from 
General Hill will meet you. They 
begged me not to send British con- 
voy (beyond what might be need- 
ful, to authorise the delivery to 
them), because their own troops are 
ip occupation. 

“ Never mind that; be as wide 
awake as if every farthing was your 
own, or rather was part of your 
honour. I seldom place so young 
a man in a position of so much 
trust. But the case is peculiar ; 
and I trust you. There will be 
£100,000 in English gold to take 
care of. The Spaniards will furnish 
the transport, and Count Zamora 
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will receive half of the specie, on 
behalf of the Junta of Seville, for 
the pay of the Spanish forces, and 
give you his receipt for it. The 
remainder you will place under the 
care of General Hill’s detachment, 
and rejoin us as soon as possible, 
I have no time more. Colonel 
Langham will give you your passes, 
and smaller directions. But remem- 
ber that you are in a place of trust 
unusual for so young an officer. 
Good-bye, and keepasharp look-out.” 

Lord Wellington gave his hand, 
with a bow of the fine old type, to 
Hilary. And he from his proper 
salute recovered, and took it as one 
gentleman takes the courtesy of an- 
other. But as he felt that firm, 
and cool, and muscular hand for 
a moment, he knew that he was 
treated with extraordinary confi- 
dence ; and that his future as an 
officer, and perhaps as a gentleman, 
hung on the manner in which he 


should acquit himself of so rare a 


trust. In the courtyard he found 
Colonel Langham, who gave him 
some written instructions, and his 
passes and credentials, as well as a 
good deal of sound advice, which the 
General had no time to give. And 
in another hour Hilary Lorraine was 
riding away in the highest spirits, 
thinking of Mabel, and of all his luck; 
and little dreaming that he was gal- 
loping into the ditch of his fortunes, 

Behind him rode two well-tried 
troopers, as thoroughly trained to 
their work as the best hereditary 
butler, gamekeeper, or even pointer. 
There could be found no steadier 
men in all the world of steadiness ; 
one was Sergeant-major Bones, and 
the other was Corporal Nickles. 
Eack of them led a spare horse by 
the soft brown twist of willow-bark, 
steeped in tan and fish-oil, so as to 
make a horse think much of it. 
And thus they rode through the 
brilliant night, upon ar fine old 
Roman road, with beautiful change, 
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and lovely air, and nobody to chal- 
lenge them. For the French army 
lay to the east avd north, the Por- 
tuguese were far in their rear, and 
the Spanish forces away to the 
south, except a few guerillas, who 
could take nothing by meddling 
with them. But the next day was 
hot, and the road grew rough, and 
their horses fell weary ; and, haste 
as they might, they did not arrive 
at Monte Argento till after sunset 
of the second day. 

The Count of Zamora felt some 
affection, as well as much gratitude, 
towards Lorraine, and showed it 
through the lofty courtesy with 
which he received him. And 
Hilary, on his part, could not help 
admiring the valour, and patriotism, 
and almost poetic dignity, of this 
chieftain of atime gone by. , For 
being of a simple mind, and highly 
valuing eloquence, the Count nearly 
always began with a flourish as to. 
what he might have done for the 
liberation of his country; if he had. 
been younger. Having exhausted 
this reflection, he was wont to. 
proceed at leisure to the military 
virtues of his sons. Then, if any-- 
body showed impatience, he always. 
stopped with a lofty bow; other-. 
wise, on he went, and the further 
he went, the more he enjoyed him-. 
self. Hilary, a very polite young 
man, and really a kind-hearted one, 
had grown into the Count’s good 
graces—setting aside all gratitude— 
by truly believing all his exploits, 
and those of his father and grand- 
fathers, and best of all those of his 
two sons,—and never so much as. 
yawning. 

“You are at my orders?” said 
the Count, with a dry smile on his. 
fine old face. “It is well, my son 3, 
it is glorious. Our great com-- 
mander has so commanded. My 
first order is that you come to the 
supper; and rest, and wear slippers, 
for the three days to follow.” 


22 
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“Shall I take those instructions 
in writing,” asked Hilary; “and 
under the seal of the Junta?” 

“The Junta is an old woman,” 
said his host; “she chatters, and 
she scolds, and she locks up the 
money. But enter, my son, enter, 
I pray you. You are at the very 
right moment arrived—as is your 
merit; or I should not be here. 
We have a young boar of the first 
nobility ; and truffles are in him 
from the banks which you know. 
You shall carve him for us; you 
are so strong, and you Englishmen 
so understand sharp steel. My 
sons are still at the war; but my 
daughters—how will they be pleased 
to see you!” 

At the smell of the innocent 
young roaster—for such he was in 
verity,—light curtains rose, and 
light figures entered; for all Span- 
ish ladies know well what is good. 
Camilla and Claudia greeted Hilary, 
as if they had been with him all 
the morning ; and turned their whole 
minds to the table at once, And 
Hilary, thoroughly knowing their 
manners, only said to himself, how 
well they looked ! 

In this he was right. The de- 
licate grace and soft charm of 
Camilla set off the more brilliant 
and defiant beauty of young Claudia. 
Neither of them seemed to care in 
the least what anybody thought of 
her; or whether any thought at all 
occurred to anybody, upon a sub- 
ject so indifferent, distant, and the- 
oretical. Captain Lorraine was no 
more to them than a friar, or pilgrim, 
or hermit. They were very much 
obliged to him for cutting up the 
pig; and they showed that they 
thought it a good pig. 

Now, as it happened, these were 
not the tactics fitted for the moment. 
In an ordinary mood, Lorraine might 
have fallen to these fair Parthians; 
but knowing what danger he was 
running into—without any chance 


of avoiding it—he had made up his 
mind, all along the road, to be 
severely critical. Mabel’s true affec- 
tion (as shown by a letter in answer 
to his) had moved him; she had 
not hinted at any rival, or lapse of 
love on his part; but had told with 
all her dear warm heart the pleasure, 
the pride, and the love she felt. Hil- 
ary had this letter in his pocket; and 
it made him inclined to be critical. 

Now it may, without any lese- 
majesty of the grand female race, 
be asserted, that good and kind 
and beautiful and purely superior 
as they are, they are therewith so 
magnanimous to men, that they 
abstain, for the most part, from 
exhibiting mere perfection. No 
specimen of them seems ever to 
occur that is entirely blameless, if 
submitted to rigid criticism ; which, 
of course, they would never submit 
to. Therefore it was wrong of 
Hilary, and showed him in a despi- 
cable light, that because the young 
ladies would not look at him 
much, he looked at them with 
judicial eyes. And the result of his 
observation, over the backbone of 
the pig, was this. 

In “physique ””—a word which 
ought to be worse than physic to 
an Englishman—there was no fault 
of any sort to be found with either 
of these young ladies, They were 
noble examples of the best Spanish 
type, tall, and pure yet rich of tint, 
with most bewitching eyes, and 
classic flexure of luxuriant hair, 
grace in every turn and gesture, and 
melody in every tone. Yet even in 
the most expressive glance, and most 
enchanting smile, was there any of 
that simple goodness, loyalty, and 
comfort, which were to be found in 
an equally lovely but less superb 
young woman ? ; 

Herewith the young captain 
began to think of his uncle Struan’s 
advice, and even his sister’s words 
on the matter; which from 80 
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haughty a girl—as he called her, 
although he knew that she was not 
that—had caused him at first no 
small surprise, and at the same time 
produced no small effect. And the 
end of it was that he gave a little 
squeeze to Mabel’s loving letter, and 
said to himself that an English girl 
was worth a dozen Spanish ones. 
On the following day, the fair 
young Donnas changed their mode 
of action, They vied with each 
other in attention to Hilary, led 
him through the well-known places, 
chattered Spanish most musically, 
and sang melting love-songs, lavished 
smiles and glances on him, and no- 
thing was too good for him. He 
was greatly delighted, of course, and 
was bound in gratitude to flirt a 
little ; but, still on the whole, he be- 
haved very well, For instance, he 
gave no invidious preference to 
either of his lovely charmers; but 
paid as much heed to poor Camilla 


(whose heart was bounding with 
love and happiness) as he did to 
Claudia, who began to be in earnest 
now, that her sister might not con- 
quer him. This was a dangerous 
turn of events for Hilary ; and it was 
lucky for him that he was promptly 
called away. For his host got de- 
spatches which compelled him to 
cut short hospitality; and Captain 
Lorraine, with great relief, set forth 
the next morning for Malaga. Ser- 
geant Bones and Corporal Nickles ~ 
had carried on handsomely down- 
stairs, and were most loath to come 
away; but duty is always the guid- 
ing-star of the noble British Cor- 
poral, Nickles and Bones, at the 
call of their country, cast off all 
domestic ties, and buckled up their 
belly-bands, Merrily thus they all 
rode on, for their horses were fresh 
and frolicsome, to the Spanish head- 
quarters near Cordova; and thence 
again to Malaga. 


CHAPTER L. 


At this particular time there was 
nothing so thoroughly appreciated, 
loved, admired, and. begged, bor- 
rowed, or stolen in every corner of 
the Continent, as the good old Eng- 
lish guinea, His fine old face and 
his jovial colour made him welcome 
everywhere; one look at him was 
enough to show his purity, sub- 
stance, and sterling virtue, and 
prove him sure to outlast in the 
end the flashy and upstart “ Napo- 
leon.” Happily for the world, that 
poor, weak-coloured, and adulterated 
coin now called the “sovereign,” 
was not the representative of Eng- 
lish worth at that time, otherwise 
Europe might have been either 
France or Russia for a century. 

And though we are nowin the 
mire so Jow—through time-servers, 
hucksters, and demagogues—that 
the voice of England is become no 


more than the squeak of a half- 
penny shoe-black, we might be glad 
to think of all our fathers did, at 
our expense, so grandly and hero- ° 
ically, if nations (trampled on 
for years, and but for England 
swept away) would only take it as 
not a mortal injury that through us 
they live. At any rate, many noble 
Spaniards in and around about 
Malaga condescended to come and 
see the unloading of the British 
corvette, “ Cleopatra-cum-Antonio.” 
She was the nimblest little craft 
(either on or off a wind) of all ever 
captured from the French; and her 
name had been reefed into “ Clipa- 
ter” first, and then into “Clipper,” 
which still holds way. And thus, 
in spite of all her money, she had 
run the gauntlet of Americans and 
Frenchmen, and lay on her keel 
discharging. 
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Lorraine regarded this process 
with his usual keen interest. 

The scene was so new, and the 
people so strange, and their views 
of the world so original, that he 
could not have tried to step into 
anything nobler and more refresh- 
ing. There was no such babel of 
gesticulation as in a French harbour 
must have been; but there was 
plenty of little side-play, in and out 
among the natives, such as a visitor 
loves to watch. And the dignity 
with which the Spaniards took the 
money into their charge was truly 
gratifying to the British mind. 
“They might have said ‘Thank 
you,’ at any rate,” thought Hilary, 
signing the bill of delivery, under 
three or four Spanish signatures. 
But that was no concern of his. 

One hundred thousand British 
guineas, even when they are given 
away, are not to be made light of. 
Their weight (without heeding the 
iron chests, wherein they were ‘pack- 
ed in Threadneedle Street) would 
not be so very much under a ton; 
and with the chests would be nearly 
two tons. There were ten chests, 
thoroughly secured and sealed, each 
containing ten thousand guineas, 
and weighing about 4 cwt. All 
these were delivered by the English 
agent to the deputy of Count Za- 
mora, who was accompanied by 
two members of the Junta of Se- 
ville, and the Alcalde of Cordova; 
and these great people, after no 
small parley, and with the aid of 
Spanish officers, packed all the con- 
signment into four mule-carts, and 
sent them under strong escort to 
headquarters near Cordova. Here 
the Count met them, and gave a 
receipt to Hilary for the Spanish 
subsidy, which very soon went the 
way of all money among the Spanish 
soldiers. And the next day the 
five less lucky mules, who were 
dragging the pay of the British 


army, went on with the five remain- 


ing chests—three in one cart and 
two in the other—still under Span- 
ish escort, towards the slopes of the 
Sierra Morena. 

Ililary, as usual, adapted himself 
to the tone and the humour around 
him, The Spanish officers took to 
him kindly, and so did the soldiers, 
and even the mfles. He was in 
great spirits once more, and kindly 
and cordially satisfied with himself. 
His conscience had pricked him for 
many months concerning that affair 
with Claudia; but now it praised 
him for behaving well, and return- 
ing to due allegiance. He still had 
some little misgiving about his vows 
to the Spanish maiden; but really 
he did not believe that she would 
desire to enforce them. He was 
almost sure in his heart that the 
lovely young Donna did not care 
for him, but had only been carried 
away for the moment by her own 
warmth and his stupid fervour. 
Tush! he now found himself a little 
too wide awake, and experienced in 
the ways of women, to be led astray 
by any of them. Claudia was a 
most beautiful girl, most fascinating, 
and seductive; but now, if he only 
kept out of her way, as he meant 
most religiously to do 

“The brave and renowned young 
captain,” said the Count of Zamora, 
riding up in the fork of the valley 
where the mountain-road divided, 
and one branch led to his house, 
“will not, of course, disdain our 
humble hospitality for the night.” 

“JT fear that it cannot be, dear 
senhor,” answered Lorraine, with a 
lift of his hat in the Spanish man- 
ner, which he had caught to perfec- 
tion; “‘my orders are to make all 
speed with the treasure until I meet 
our detachment.” 

“We are responsible for the trea- 
sure,” the Count replied, with a 
smile of good-humour, and the 
slightest touch of haughtiness, “ un- 
til you have crossed the river upon 
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the other side of our mountains. 
Senhor, is not that enough? We 
have travelled far, and the mules 
are weary. Even if the young cap- 
tain prefers to bivouac in the open 
air, it is a proverb that the noble 
English think more of their beasts 
than of themselves. And behold, 
even now the sun is low; and there 
are clouds impending! The escort 
is under my orders as yet. If you 
refuse, I must exercise the authority 
of the Junta.” 

What could Hilary do but yield ? 
He was ordered to be at the Count’s 
disposal; and thus the Count dis- 
posed of him. Nevertheless he 
stipulated that the convoy should 
pursue its course, as soon as the 
moon had risen; for the night is 


better than the day for travelling, 
in this prime of the southern year. 
So the carts were brought into 
a walled quadrangle of the Monte 
Argento; and heavy gates were bar- 


red upon them, while the mules 
‘came out of harness, and stood hap- 
pily round a heap of rye. The 
Spanish officers, still in charge, were 
ready to be most convivial; and 
Hilary fell into their mood, with 
native compliance well cultivated. 
In a word, they all enjoyed them- 
selves, 

One alone, the star of all, the 
radiant, brilliant, lustrous one, the 
admired of all admirers, that young 
Claudia, was sorrowful. Hilary, in 
the gush of youthful spirits and 
promotion; in the glow of duty 
done and lofty standard satisfied ; 
through all the pride of money paid 
by the nation he belonged to; and 
even the glory of saying good things 
in a language slightly known to 
him ;—Hilary caught from time to 
time those grand reproachful eyes, 
and felt that they quite spoiled his 
dinner. And he was not to get off 
like this. \s 

For when he was going, in the 
driest manner, to order forth his 
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carts, and march, with the full 
moon risen among the hills, the 
daintiest little note ever seen came 
into his hand as softly as if it were 
dropped by a dove too young to coo. 
He knew that it came from a lady 
of course; and in the romantic 
place and time his quick heart beat 
more quickly. 

The writing was too fine for even 
his keen eyes by moonlight; but 
he managed to get to a quiet lamp, 
and then he read as follows: “ You 
have forgotten your vows tome. I 
must have an explanation. There 
is no chance of it in this house. 
My nurse has a daughter at the 
‘bridge of echoes.’ You know it, 
and you will have to cross it, with- 
in a league of your journey. If I 
can escape I shall be on that bridge 
in two hours’ time. You will wait 
for me there, if you are an English 
gentleman.” 

This letter was unsigned, but of 
course it could only come from 
Claudia. Of all those conceited 
young Spanish officers, who had 
been contradicting Lorraine, and 
even daring to argue with him, was 
there one who would not have given 
his right hand, his gilt spurs, or 
even his beard, to receive such a 
letter and such an appointment 
from the daughter of the Count of 
Zamora ? 

Hilary fancied, as he said fare- 
well, in the cumbrous- mass of 
shadows and the foliage of the 
moonlight, that Donna Camilla 
(who came forth with a white man- 
tilla fluttering) made signs, as if 
she longed with all her heart to 
speak to him. But the Count 
stood by, and the guests of the 
evening, and two or three mule- 
drivers cracking whips ; and Hilary’s 
horse turned on his tail, till the 
company kissed their hands to 
him. And thus he began to descend 
through trees, and rocks, and freaks 
of shadowland, enjoying the fresh- 
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ness of summer night, and the tran- 
quil beauty of moonlit hills. Nickles 
and Bones, the two English troopers, 
rode a little in advance of him, each 
of them leading a spare horse, and 
keeping his eyes fixed stubbornly 
on the treasure - carts still in the 
custody of the Spanish horsemen. 
For the Englishmen had but little 
faith in the honesty of “them pala- 
vering Dons,” and regarded it as 
an affront and a folly that the trea- 
sure should be in their charge at 
all. 

In this order they came to the 
river. Zujar, quite a small stream 
here at the foot of the mountains, 
and forming the boundary of the 
Count’s estates, According to the 
compact with the Spaniards, and 
advices that day received, the con- 
voy was here to be met by a squad- 
ron of horse from Hill’s division, 
who at once would assume the 
charge of it, and be guided as to 
their line of return by Captain Lor- 
raine’s suggestions, At the ford, 
however, there was no sign of any 
British detachment, and the trum- 
peters sounded a flourish in vain. 

Hilary felt rather puzzled by this ; 
but his own duty could not be in 
doubt. He must on no account 
allow the treasure-carts to pass the 
ford, and so quit Spanish custody, 
until placed distinctly under British 
protection. And this he said clearly 
to the Spanish colonel, who quite 
agreed with him on that point, and 
promised to halt until he got word 
from Lorraine to move into the 
water. Then Bones and Nickles 
were despatched to meet and hurry 
the expected squadron; for the 
Spanish troopers were growing im- 
patient, and their discipline was but 
fortuitous. . 

Under these circumstances young 
Lorraine was sure that he might, 
without any neglect, spare just a 
few minutes to do his duty else- 
where .as a gentleman. He felt 
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that he might have appeared per- 
haps to play fast and loose with 
Claudia, although in his heart he 
was pretty certain that she was 
doing that same with him. And 
now he intended to tell her the 
truth, and beg to be acquitted of 
that vow whose recall was more 
likely to gall than to grieve her. 
The “bridge of echoes” was 
about a furlong above the ford 
where the convoy halted. It was 
an exceedingly ancient bridge, sup- 
posed to be even of Gothic date, 
and patched with Moorish work- 
manship. It stood like a pack- 
saddle over the torrent, which roar- 
ed from the mountains under it; 
and it must have been of import- 
ance once, as commanding approach 
to the passes. For, besides two 


deep embrasures wherein defenders 
might take shelter, it had (at the 
south or Morena end) a heavy for- 


talice beetling over, with a danger- 
ous portcullis. And the whole of 
it now was in bad repair, so that 
every flood or tempest worked it 
away at the top or bottom; and 
capable as it was of light carts or of 
heavy people, the officers were quite 
right in choosing to send the trea- 
sure by the ford below. 

Hilary proved that his sword was 
free to leap at a touch from its 
scabbard, ere ever he set foot on 
that time-worn, shadowy, venerable, 
and cut-throat bridge. The precau- 
tion perhaps was a wise one. But 
it certainly did not at first sight 
exhibit any proof of true love’s 
confidence in the maiden he was 
come to meet. It showed the dif- 
ference between a wise love and a 
wild one; and Hilary smiled as he 
asked himself whether he need have 
touched his sword in coming to 
meet Mabel. Then, half ashamed 
of himself for such very low mis- 
trust of Claudia, he boldly walked 
through the crumbling gateway, 
and up the steep rise of the bridge. 
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On the peaked crown of the old 
arch he stood, and looked both 
up and down the river. Towards 
the mountains there was nothing 
but loneliness and rugged shadow ; 
scarred with clefts of moonlight, and 
at further distance fringed with 
mist. And down the water and the 
quiet sloping of the lowlands, every- 
thing was feeding on the comfort 
of the summer night; the broad 
delicious calm of lying under 
nature’s womanhood, when the rage 
of the masculine sun is gone, and 
fair hesitation has followed it. 

Hilary looked at all these things, 
but did not truly see them. He 
took a general idea that the view 
was beautiful; and he might have 
been glad, at another time, to stand 
and think about it. For the pre- 
sent, however, his time was short, 
and he must make the most of it. 
The British detachment might ap- 
pear at the ford at any moment, and 


his duty would be to haste thither 
at once, and see to the transfer of 


convoy. And to make sure of this, 
he had begged that the Spanish 
trumpets might be sounded, and 
kept his own horse waiting for him, 
and grazing kindly where the grass 
was cold. 

The shadow of the old keep and 
the ivy-mantled buttress fell along 
the roadway of the bridge, and lay 
in scollops there. Beyond it, every 
stone was clear (of facing or of para- 
pet), and the age of each could be 
guessed almost, and its story and 
its character. Even a beetle or an 
earwig must have had his doings 
traced if an enemy were after him. 
But under the eaves of the lamp of 
night, and within all the marge of 
the glittering, there lay such dark- 
ness as never lies in the world 
where the moon is less brilliant. 
Hilary stood in the broad light 
waiting; and out of the shadow 
came Claudia. 

“TI doubted whether you would 
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even do me the honour to meet me 
here,” she said. ‘Oh, Hilary, how 
you are changed to me !” 

“T have changed in no way, 
senhorita; except that I know when 
I am loved.” 

“And you do not know—then 
you do not know—it does not be- 
come me to say it, perhaps, Your 
ways are so different from ours, 
that you would despise me if I told 
it all. I will not weep. No, I 
will not weep.” 

With violent self-control, she 
raised her magnificent eyes to prove 
her words; but the effort was too 
much for her. The great tears 
came, and glistened in the brilliance 
of the moonlight; but she would 
not show them, only turned away, 
and wished that nobody in the 
world should know the power of 
her emotions, 

“ Come, come!” said Hilary (for 
an Englishman always says “ come, 
come,” wher he is taken aback), 
“ you cannot mean half of this, of 
course. Come, Claudia; what can 
have made you take such a turn? 
You never used to do it!” 

“ Ay, I may have been fickle in 
the days gone by. But absence 
—absence is the power that proves 

” 


“Hark! Ihear a sound down 
the river! Horses’ feet, and wheels, 
and clashing x 

“No; it is only the dashing of 
the water. I know it well. That 
is why this bridge is called the 
‘bridge of echoes.’ The water 
makes all sorts of sounds. Look 
here; and I will show you.” 

She took his hand, as she spoke, 
and led him away from the parapet 
facing the ford to the one on the 
upper side of the bridge, when sud- 
denly such a faintness seized her, 
that she was obliged to cling to him, 
as she hung over the low and 
crumbling wall. And how lovely 
she looked in the moonlight, so 
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pale, and pure, and perfect, and at 
the same time so intensely feminine 
and helpless ! 

“Let me fall,” she murmured; 
“what does it matter, with no one 
in the world to care for me? Hil 
ary, let me fall, I implore you.” 


“That w wid be nice gratitude to 


the one that nursed me, and saved 

my life. Senhorita, sit down, I 

pray you. Allow me to hold you. 
ou are in great danger.” 

“Oh no, oh no!” she answered 
faintly ; as he was obliged to sup- 
port her exquisite, but, alas! too 
sensitive figure. “Oh, I must not 
be embraced. Oh, Hilary, how can 
you do such a thing to me ?” 

“How can I help doing it, you 
mean? How very beautiful you 
are, Claudia!” 

“ What is the use of it? Alas! 
what is the use of it, if I am? 
When the only one in all the 
world ‘i 

“Ah! There I heard that noise 
again, It is impossible that it can 
be the water,—and I see horses, and 
the flash of arms.” 

“Oh, do not leave me! 
into the torrent. For the sake of all 
the saints, stay one moment! How 
can I be found here? What infamy ! 
—at least, at least, swear one thing.” 

“Fifty, if you please. But I 
must be gone. I may be ruined in 
a moment.” , 

“And so may I. In the name 
of the Saviour, swear not to tell 
that I met you here. My father 
would kill me. You cannot even 
dream * 

“T swear that no power on earth 
shall induce me to say a word about 
this scene.” 

“Oh, I faint, I faint! 
there in the shadow. 
see me. It is the last time. 
how cruel, 
how bitterly cruel you are to me! 

“ Ts it true,” he whispered trem- 
ulously, for he was in great excite- 


I shall fall 


Lay me 
No one will 
Oh, 
how cold, how false! 
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ment and hurry, and he heard the 
Spanish trumpets sound as he ear- 
ried her towards the shadow of the 
keep, and there for an instant leaned 
over her; “is it true that you love 
me, Claudia?” 

“With my whole, whole 
and he thought that she glanced at 
the corner timidly ; “ oh, do not 
go, for one moment, darling !—with 
every atom of my poor e 

“ Heart,” she was going to say, 
no doubt, but was spared the 
trouble; for down fell Hilary, 
stunned by a crashing blow from 
the dark corner; and in a moment 
Alcides d’Alear had him by the 
throat with gigantic hands, and 
planted one great knee on his 
breast. 

“Did I do it well?” whispered 
Claudia, recovering all her energies, 
“Oh, don’t let him see me. He 
never must know it.” 

“Neither that nor anything else 
shall he know,” muttered the bri- 
gand, with a furious grasp, till 
poor Hilary’s blue eyes started forth 
from their sockets. “You did it 
too well, my fair actress; so warm- 
ly, indeed, that I am quite jealous. 
The bottom of the Zujar is his 
marriage-couch.” 

“Loosen his throat, or I scream 
with all my power. You promised 
me not to hurt him. He shall not 
be hurt more than we can help, 
although he has been so faithless 
to me.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the great 
brigadier; “ there is no understand- 
ing the delicate views of the females, 
But you shall be obeyed, beloved 
one. He will come to himself in 
about ten minutes; these English- 
men have such a thickness of head. 
Search him; be quick; let me have 
his despatch-book, You know 
where your lovers keep their 
things.” 

Senseless though Hilary lay, the 
fair maiden kept herself out of the 
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range of his eyes, as her nimble 
fingers probed him. In a moment 
she drew from an inner breast- 
pocket his private despatch-book, 
and Mabel’s letter. The last she 
stowed away for her own revenge, 
after glancing with great contempt 
at it; but the book she spread open 
to her lover. 

“Tt is noble!” he cried, as the 
brilliant moonlight shone upon the 
pages. “ What could be more for- 
tunate? Here are the blank forms 
with the heading, and the flourish 
prepared for his signature. There 
is his metal pencil. Now write as 
I tell you in Spanish, but with one 
or two little barbarisms; such as 
you know him given to. ‘The 
detachment is here. I am holding 
them back. They are not to cross 
the water. Send the two carts 
through; but do not come your- 
selves. Good-night, and many 
thanks to you. May we soon meet 
(Signed) Hilary Lorraine.’ 


again. 
You know how very polite he 
is,” 

“Tt is written, and in his own 


hand, most clearly. He has been 
my pupil, and I have been his. 
Poor youth, | am very sorry for 
him. Now let me go. Have I 
contented you ?” 

“T will tell you at the chapel to- 
morrow night. I shall have the 


cleverest and most beautiful bride - 


in all Iberia. How can I part with 
you till then!” 

“You will promise me not to 
hurt him,” she whispered through 
his beard, as he clasped her warmly ; 
while Hilary lay at their feet, still 
senseless, 

“ By all the saints that ever were, 
or will be, multiplied into all the 
angels! One kiss more, and then 
adieu, if it must be.” 

The active young Claudia glided 
away; while the great brigadier 
proceeded, with his usual compo- 
sure, to arrange things to his liking. 
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He lifted poor Hilary, as if he were 
a doll, and bound him completely 
with broad leather straps, which he 
buckled to their very tighest; and 
then he fixed over his mouth a scarf 
of the delicate wool of the moun- 
tains; and then he laid him in the 
shade; for he really was a most 
honourable man, when honour came 
into bearing. And though (as far 
as his own feelings went) he would 
gladly have pitched this Captain 
Lorraine into the rush of the Zujar, 
he had pledged his honour to 
Claudia. , Therefore he only gagged 
and bound him, and laid him out 
of the moonlight; which, at the 
time of year, might have maddened 
him. After this, Don Alcides d’Al- 
car struck flint upon punk, and lit 
a long cigar. 

The whole of that country is full 
of fleas. The natives may say 
what they like; but they only 
damage their credit by denying it, 
or prove to a charitable mind their 
own insensibility. The older the 
deposit or the stratum is, the 
greater is the number of these ac- 
tive insects: and this old bridge, 
whether Moorish or Gothic, or even 
Roman (as some contended), had 
an antiquarian stock of them. 

Therefore poor Hilary, coming to 
himself—as he was bound to do by- 
and-by—grew very uneasy, but ob- 
tained no relief, through the nata- 
ral solace of scratching. He was 
strapped so tightly that he could 
only roll; and if he should be 
induced to roll a little injudiciously, 
through a gap of the parapet he 
must go to the bottom of the lash- 
ing water. Considering these things, 
he lay and listened; and though he 
heard many things which he dis- 
liked (and which bore a ruinons 
meaning to him for the rest of his 
young life, and all who loved him), 
he called his high courage to his 
help; and being unable to talk to 
himself (from the thickness of the 
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wool between his teeth, which was 
a most dreadful denial to him), he 
thought in his inner parts—“ Now, 
if I die, there will be no harm to 
say of me.” He laid this to his 
conscience, and in contempt of all 
insects he rolled off to sleep. 

The uncontrollable outbreak of 
day, in the land where the sun is 
paramount, came like a cataract 
over the mountains, and scattered 
all darkness with leaps of light. 
The winding valley, and the wooded 
slope, the white track of water, and 
the sombre cliffs, all sprang out of 
their vaporous mantle; and even 
the bridge of echoes looked a cheer- 
ful place to lounge on. 

“A bad job surely!” said Cor- 
poral Nickles, marching with his 
ee counted, as if he were 

edometer. “ Bones, us haven’t 
senaked this here ramshackle thing 
of a Spanish bridge. Wherever 


young Cap’en can be, the Lord 


nows. At the bottom of the river, 
I dessay.” 

“Better if he never was born,” 
replied Bones; “or leastwise now 
to be a dead one. Fifty thousand 
guineas in a sweep! All cometh of 
trusting them beggarly Dons. Cor- 
poral, what did I say to you?” 

“Like a horacle, you had fore- 
seen it, sergeant. But, we’m all 
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right, howsomever it be. In our 
favour we has the hallerby.” 

Hilary, waking, heard all this, 
and he managed to sputter so 
through the wooi, that the faithful 
non-commissioned officers ran to 
look for a wild sheep coughing. 

“Ts it all gone?” he asked pretty 

calmly, when they had cut him free 
at last, but he could not stand 
from stiffness. “ Do you mean to 
say that the whole is gone?” 

“Captain,” said Bones, with a 
solemn salute, which Nickles re- 
peated as junior, “every guinea 
are gone, as clean as a whistle; and 
the Lord knows where ’em be gone 
to.” 

“ Yes, your honour, every blessed 
guinea ;” said Nickles, in confirma- 
tion, “To my mind it goesagainst 
the will of the Lord to have such a 
damned lot of money.” 

“ You are a philosopher,” answer- 
ed Lorraine ; “it is pleasing to find 
such a view of the case. But as 
for me, I am a ruined man. No 
captain, nor even ‘your honour,’ 
any more.” 

“Your honour must keep your 
spirits up. It mayn’t be so bad as 
your honour thinks,” they answered 
very kindly, well knowing that he 
was a ruined man, but saluting him 
all the more for it. 
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CHINESE TARTARS. 


Just after | had managed to get 
the better of my illness, but was 
still in danger from it, and confined 
to my cot, Mr. Pagell arrived, having 
been recalled from a place in Spiti, 
ten days’ journey off, by the letter 
which his wife forwarded to him. 
I found the Moravian missionary 
to be a strong, active, and cheer- 
ful man; no great scholar, perhaps, 
but with a considerable knowledge 
of English, able to speak Tibetan 
fluently, acquainted with the Lama 
religion, well liked by the people of 
the country,-and versed in the arts 
which were so necessary for a man 
in his isolated and trying position. 
He had been established, with Mrs. 
Pagell, at Pi for about ten years; 
and, before that, had spent some 
years in the Moravian mission at 
Kaelang, in Lahaul, where also 
Tibetan is spoken. The house he 
had constructed for himself, or, at 
least, had supervised the construc- 
tion of, was small, but it was 
strongly built, the thick beams 
having been brought from a dis- 
tance, and was well fitted to keep 
out the cold of winter, though 
not so agreeable as a summer 
residence. There was a_ small 
chapel in his compound, in which 
service was conducted on Sun- 
days for the benefit of the few 
Christians, and of any strangers or 
people of the place who might 
choose to attend. Christianity has 
not made much progress at Pf, but 
this is to be attributed to the entire 
contentment of the people with their 
own religion, rather than to any 
want of zeal or ability on the part 
of the missionary. Besides himself 
and his wife, two or three men, with 
their families, constituted the entire 


Christian community ; and of these 
one was the hereditary executioner 
of Kunawar, the office having been 
abolished during the lifetime of his 
father; while of another, a true 
Tibetan, who acted as a house ser- 
vant, Mrs. Pagell said that he was a 
schande, or scandal, to the Christian 
name, from his habits of begging 
and borrowing money right and 
left. The good lady’s opinion of 
the people among whom she dwelt, 
whether Christians or Badhists, was 
lower than that of her husband; 
and, in particular, she accused 
them of being very ungrateful, I 
saw a little to show me that they 
were so—and even Mr. Pagell ad- 
mitted that; but, as a rule, he was 
inclined to take their part, to re- 
gard them in a kindly manner, and 
to find excuses for their faults— 
even for their polyandry—in the 
circumstances of their life. <A 
youth, christened Benjamin, who 
accompanied us for some days on 
our further journey, seemed the 
best of the Christians, and I think 
he was glad to get away for a time 
in order to escape from the hate- 
ful practice which Mrs. Pagell com- 
pelled him to undergo, of washing 
his hands and face every morning. 
In language, dress, religion, and 
manners, the people are thoroughly 
Tibetan ; and though they are no- 
minally subject to the Rajah _of 
Bussahir, yet their village is so dif- 
ficult of access that they pay little 
regard to his commands. Mr. Pa- 

gell estimated the population at 
about 600, but I should have thought 
there were more, and perhaps “he 
meant families. There is so much 
cultivation at Pai that the place 
must be tolerably wealthy. During 
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my stay there most of the men were 
away trading in Chinese Tibet 
and Ladak, and I could not but 
admire the wonderful industry of 
the women. ‘There were some fields 
before miy tent in which they worked 
literally day and night, in order to 
lose no time in getting the grain 
cut, and in preparing the ground 
for asecond crop, one of buckwheat. 
Besides labouring at this the whole 
day, they returned to their fields 
after dinner in the evening, and 
worked there, with the aid of torches 
of resinous pine-wood, until one or 
two in the morning. The enor- 
mous flocks of blue pigeons must 
have caused great loss in the grain 
harvest. There are vines at P4, 
and very good tobacco, but when 
prepared for smoking it is not 
properly dried, and remains of a 
green colour. I found that this 
tobacco when well sieved, so as 
to free it from the dust and pieces 
of stalk, afforded capital smoking 
material, and I prefer it to Turkish 
tobacco. 

Mr. Pagell’s society assisted me 
in recovery, aud I was soon able to 
sit up during the day in front of my 
tent in an easy-chair, with which 
he furnished me; and on the 30th 
of August I was ‘able to visit his 
house. But I knew that my re- 
covery would go on much more 
rapidly if I could get up to some of 
the heights above ‘the Sutlej valley. 
Though PG is about 10,000 feet 
high, it is in the Sutlej valley, and 
has not a very healthy climate in 
August, so I was anxious to leave 
it as soon as at all possible. 
Seeing my weak state, Mr. Pagell 
kindly offered to accompany me for 
a few days, and I was glad to have 
his companionship. On the after- 
noon of the 5th August we set off 
for Shipki, in Chinese Tibet, with 
the design of reaching it in four 
easy stages, Three hours and a 
half took us to our first camping- 
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place, on some level ground beyond 
Dabling, and underneath the village 
of Dabling—places the names of 
which have been transposed by the 
Trigonometrical Survey. To reach 
this, we had to descend from Pi to 
the Sutlej, and cross that river upon 
a sangpa, or very peculiar kind of 
wooden bridge. The Sutlej itself 
is here known to the Tibetans usu- 
ally by the name of Sang-po, or 
“the river;” and I notice that 
travellers and map-makers are apt 
to get confused about these words, 
sometimes setting down a bridge 
as “the Sangpa bridge,” and a river 
as “the Sangpo river.” I have 
called the Namtf bridge, as it is 
named, beneath Pa peculiar; _be- 
cause, though about 80 feet above 
the stream, which is there over 100 
feet across, it is only about three or 
four feet broad in the midille, is very 
shaky, and has no railing of any 
kind to prevent one going over 
it, and being lost. in the foaming 
torrent below. A Pai yak once 
survived a fall from this bridge, 
being swept into a backwater 
there is a little way down the stream ; 
but that was a mere chance, and 
the Bos grunniens can stand a 
great deal of knocking about. These 
bridges are constructed by large 
strong beams being pushed over 
one another, from both sides, until 
they approach sufficiently to allow 
of the topmost beams being con- 
nected by long planks. So rapid 
is the river below this bridge that 
Gerard was unable to fathom it 
with a 10-Ib. lead. The path 
from it towards the Chinese fron- 
tier kept up the left bank of the 
Sutlej, and not far above it, over 
tolerably level ground. The pieces 
of rock in the way were unpleasant 
for dandy-travelling; but it would 
take little labour to make a good 
road from beneath Pa to opposite 
the junction of the Sutlej and the 
Spiti river, there being a kind of 
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broad ledge all the way along the 
left bank of the former stream, 
but, for the most part, a few hun- 
dred feet above it. Though easier 
for travelling, yet the Sutlej valley 
became wilder than ever as we ad- 
vanced up it, though not so chaotic 
as lower down, On the side oppo- 
site to us there were almost per- 
pendicular precipices thousands of 
feet in height, and the clay and 
mica-schist strata (interspersed here 
and there with granite) were twisted 
in the most grotesque manner. 
Shortly before, a Pf hunter had 
been killed by falling*over these 
cliffs when in search of ibex. 
Above this precipice-wall high peaks 
were occasionally visible, but in our 
neighbourhood there was nothing 
but rocks and precipices, the foam- 
ing river, mountain torrents cross- 
ing the path, and a few edible 
pines, junipers, and tufts of fragrant 
thyme. 


On the next day to Khalb, a short 
journey of four hours, the Sutlej 
gorge appeared still deeper and nar- 


rower. Quartz-rock became more 
plentiful, and, curiously enough, 
we passed a vein of very soft lime- 
stone. Some of the mountain 
streams were rather difficult to 
pass, and one of them had to be 
crossed on two poles thrown over 
it, though to have fallen into the 
torrent would have been utter de- 
struction. At Khalb there is a 
most picturesque camping-ground, 
amid huge granite boulders, and 
well shaded by pines and junipers. 
It is opposite and immediately above 
one of the most extraordinary scenes 
in the world—the junction of the 
Sutlej, and the Lee or Spiti river. 
You cannot get near the junction 
at all, and there are few points from 
which you can even see it, so deeply 
is it sunk between close mural preci- 
pices; but you can look down to- 
wards it and see that the junction 
must be there. These two rivers have 
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all the appearance of having cut 
their way down through hundreds 
of feet of solid rock strata. Even 
below the great precipices they 
seem to have eaten down their way 
and made deep chasms. I do not 
venture to say positively that such 
has been the case; but the pheno- 
mena presented are well worthy of 
the special attention of geologists ; 
because, if these rivers have cut the 
passages which they appear to have 
cut, then a good deal more effect 
may be reasonably ascribed than is 
usually allowed to the action of 
water in giving the surface of our 
globe its present shape. But, 
though not positive, | am inclined 
to believe that the Lee and the 
Sutlej have cut a perpendicular gorge 
for themselves from a little below 
Khalb down to the present level of 
their waters—a distance, roughly 
speaking, of about 1200 feet, and 
this becomes more credible on con- 
sidering the structure of the rock. 
Gerard fell into the mistake (par- 
donable in his day) of calling it 
“stratified granite.’ Across the 
Chinese border the mountains are 
rolling plains of quartz and whitish 
granite, and probably contain great 
gold deposits; but at the con- 
fluence of the Spiti river and the 
Sutlej, the rock is slate and schist 
strata containing veins and detached 
blocks of granite and quartz, and 
also various zeolites. These slates 
and schists are for the most part 
rather soft, and the whole strata . 
have been so much’ disturbed by 
the process of elevation that the - 
are peculiarly open to the action 
of disintegrating influences, The 
weather has broken it down greatly 
wherever there is an exposed sur- 
face, and extremely rapid rivers 
might eat their way down into 
it with considerable ease. Even 
the veins’ and blocks of solid 
granite and quartz which are inter- 
spersed among the strata, are caleu- 
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lated to aid rather than to hinder 
such a process. Though the Hima- 
liya are at once the highest and 
the most extensive mountains in 
the world, yet there is some reason 
to believe that they are among the 
youngest; and this explains the 
present state of their narrow deep 
valleys. Their rivers carry out from 
them an immense amount of solid 
matter every year, but the process 
has not continued long enough to 
allow of the formation of broad 
valleys. Hence we have little more 
in the Himaliya than immense 
ravines or gorges. A valley there 
is something like the interior of 
the letter V, only the farther down 
you go, the more nearly perpen- 
dicular are its sides, while above 
12,000 feet there is some chance of 
finding open, rounded, grassy slopes. 
There are also some comparatively 
open or flat valleys to be found 
above 12,000 feet; for at that height, 
where everything is frozen up during 
great part of the year, there are no 
large rivers and no great action of 
water in any way. 

At this junction of the two rivers 
there is an outstanding end of rock 
wall, which is pretty sure in course 
of time to cause a cataclysm similar 
to what occurred on the Sutlej in 
the year 1762 below Kunawar pro- 
vince, when a shoulder of a moun- 
tain gave way and fell into the 
gorge, damming up the stream to a 
height of 400 feet above its nor- 
mal level. Similar events have 
occurred in the upper Indus valley, 
but these were caused by avalanches 
of snow orice. In the case to which 
T allude, and as will be the case at 
the junction of the Lee and Sutlej, 
the fall of a portion of the mountain 
itself caused the cataclysm; and 
when the obstruction gave way, 
which it did suddenly, villages and 
towns were destroyed by the tre- 
mendous rush of water. The Lee 
is almost as inaccessible and furious 
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as the Sutlej, but it has calm pools, 
and its water is of a pleasant greenish 
hue, which contrasts favourably with 
the turbid, whitish-yellow of the 
latter stream. I may mention that 
I have written of the Spiti river 
as the Lee, or Li, because it has 
got by that name into the maps; 
but it is not so called by the 
people of the country, and the name 
has probably arisen from a*confused 
localising of it with the village of 
Li, or Lio, which is to be found a 
short way above the confluence. 
On both sides of the Chinese border 
they call the Spiti river the Mapzja 
Jzazholmo. The former of these 
words means a peacock, but what 
the connection is I do not know. 
It must be admitted, however, that 
Mapzja Jzazholmo are not sounds 
well fitted to make their way with 
the general public, so I shall con- 
tinue to speak of the Lee or Spiti 
river. I may also be excused from 
calling the Sutlej] the Langchhen- 
khabad, or “elephant-mouth-fed ” 
river, which General Cunningham 
asserts is the Tibetan name for the 
Sutlej]; though all the Tibetans I 
questioned on the subject spoke of 
it either as the Sangpo, or as the 
Singi Sangpo. In fact there seem 
to be numerous local names for the 
rivers in that part of the world, and 
it would be hazardous to insist on 
any one in particular, 

From Khalb there are two ways 
of getting to Shipki; the one over 
the Kfaing-ma Pass, which is 16,000 
feet high, and the other up the gorge 
of the Sutlej, across the face of 
its precipitous cliffs, and over the 
dreaded Oopsung Gorge. The latter 
road is never used when the snow 
will at all allow of the high pass 
being crossed ; and—judging from 
what I saw of it afterwards, from 
the mountain Lio Porgydl on the 
opposite side of the river—it must 
be nearly as bad as the path from 
Shaso to Pf. The cliffs, however, 
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on which the path runs must be 
interesting to the geologist. They 
are often of a bluish and of a purple 
colour; they present a brilliant and 
dazzling appearance from the zeol- 
ites with which they abound, and 
probably have other and rarer mine- 
rals. But the Kang-ma Pass, above 
the height of Mont Blane though 
it be, is the only tolerable way of 
crossing into Chinese Tibet from 
Pfi; and to toil over a 16,000 feet 
pass in one day is not desirable for 
an invalid, even though starting 
from a height of about 10,000 feet. 
So, after procuring yaks and coolies, 
for the passage into Tartary, from 
the villages of Khalb and Namgea, 
we resolved to camp some way up 
on the pass and to take two days 
to the business. This can easily be 


done, because at the height of about 
12,500 feet there are a few terraced 
fields belonging to Namgea, and 
called Namgea Rizhing, with suf- 


ficient room to pitch a small tent 
upon, and with plenty of water and 
bushes fit for firewood. 

At this height the air was very 
pure and exhilarating, but the sun 
beat upon our tents in the afternoon 
so as to raise the thermometer 
within them to 82° Fahrenheit; 
but, almost immediately after the 
sun sank behind the Spiti moun- 
tains, the thermometer fell to 60°. 
I do not think it got much 
lower, however, for at daybreak it 
was 54°, Evening brought also a 
perfect calm, which was most wel- 
come after the violent wind of the 
day ; but the wind rose again during 
the night, which fortunately does 
not usually happen in the Himaliya, 
otherwise existence there in tents 
would be 
From the little shelf on which we 
camped, as also, to some extent, 
from Khalb and Namgea beneath, 
the view was savage and grand 
beyond description. There was 
a mountain before us, visible in all 
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its terrific majesty. The view up 
the Spiti valley had a wild beauty 
of its own, and ended in blue 
peaks, at this season nearly free 
from snow ; but the surprising scene 
before us was on the left bank of the 
Spiti river, and on the right of the 
Sutlej, or that opposite to which we 
were. A mountain rose there almost 
sheer up from the Sutlej, or from 
9000 feet to the height of 22,183 
feet, in gigantic walls, towers, and 
aiguilles of cream-coloured granite 
and quartz, which had all the ap- 
pearance of marble. At various 
places a stone might have rolled 
from the summit of it down into 
the river, a descent of over 13,000 
feet. In appearance it was some- 
thing like Milan Cathedral divested 
of its loftiest spire, and magnified 
many million times, until it reached 
the height of 12,000 feet; and I 
either noticed or heard several great 
falls of rock down its precipitous 
sides, during the eight days I was 
on it or in its immediate neighbour- 
hood. Here and there the white 
rock was streaked with white snow, 
and it was capped by an enormous 
citadel with small beds of névé ; 
but there was very little snow upon 
the gigantic mass of rock, because 
the furious winds which for ever 
beat and howl around it allow but 
little snow to find a resting-place 
there. At Shipki they told us that 
even in winter Lio Porgydl, as this 
mountain is called, presents much 
the same appearance as it had when 
we saw it. Half of it rests on 
Chinese Tartary, and the other half 
on Hangrang, a province which was 
ceded by the Chinese less than a 
century ago to the Rajah of Bussa- 
hir; so that Lio Porgyfl might well 
be regarded as a great fortress be- 
tween Iran and Turan, between the 
dominions of the Aryan and the 
Tartar race. Even more remarkably 
than the Kailas, it suggested an in- 
accessible dwelling-place of the gods ; 
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a fortress shaped by hands, but not 
by human hands, And if the scene 
was impressive by day, it was abso- 


lutely overpowering at night, when, 


the orb of night was slowly rising 
behind the dark precipices on which 
we midway stood. While itself un- 
seen, the moon’s white light illumi- 
nated the deep gorges of the Spiti 
river, and threw a silvery splendour 
on the marble-like towers and battle- 
ments of Lio Porgyfil. It did not 
at all appear as if any external light 
were falling, but rather as if this 
great castle of the gods, being trans- 
parent as alabaster, were lighted 
up from within, and shone in its 
own radiance, throwing its super- 
natural light on the savage scenes 
around. 

The word ma in Chinese means 
a horse, and it-is possible that the 
Kang-ma may mean the Horse 
Pass, in contradistinction to the 
path across the cliffs of the Sutlej 
along which horses cannot go; but 
I am by no means sure of this deri- 
vation. Be that as it may, horses 
or some animals are needed on the 
stiff pull up to the top of it, in a 
highly rarefied air. Here we found 
the immense advantage of our 
yaks, and “the comfort” of riding 
upon them. They grunted at al- 
most every step, and moved slowly 
enough, but on they went steadily, 
seldom stopping to rest. Chota 
Khan, who had not been provided 
with a yak, was extremely indignant 
at the exertion which his large 
body had to make, and I regretted 
not having been more liberal to- 
wards him. As we got up towards 
the 16,000 feet summit, the effect 
of the rarefied air compelled him to 
pause at every step, and quite be- 
wildered him. He and one or two 
other of our people, also, began 
bleeding at the nose. These pheno- 
mena, together {with the novel 
sight of a glacier hanging above us 
near the top of the pass, had such 
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an effect upon the bold Afghan, 
that, at one point, he sat down and 
cried, lamenting his fate and curs- 
ing everybody and everything in 
general, the word Sheitan, or 
“devil,” being especially conspi- 
cuous in his Janguage. That was 
only a momentary weakness, how- 
ever; for on getting down the 
Chinese side of the pass he quite re- 
covered his spirits; he went down 
rollicking and singing, and was the 
first to enter the dreaded Shipki, 
where some Tartar young women 
speedily brought him to his bearings 
and threw him into a state of great 
perplexity. 

It took us nearly ten hours to 
reach Shipki from Namgea Fields, 
and we started at four in the morn- 
ing in order to escape the full ef- 
fect of the sun’s rays when ascend- 
ing the pass, which involved no rock - 
climbing, but a continuous and very 
steep ascent up a cork-screw path, 
which was the best I had seen since 
leaving Pangay. Though the air, 
generally speaking, is quite cool and 
invigorating at these great eleva- 
tions, yet the reflected and radiating 
rock-heat is sometimes exceedingly 
oppressive ; and so powerful are the 
rays of the sun in summer, that ex- 
posure to them, or even to a good 
reflection of them, will destroy the 
skin of the hands or face of a Euro- 
pean in five minutes or even less. 
We were all a little ill after crossing 
this pass, and I ascribe that not so 
much to the exertion it required, or 
to the rarefied air, as to the tremend- 
ous heat and glare of the sun on the 
south-east slope down to Shipki, 
which involves a little more than 
a mile of perpendicular descent. 

A short way before reaching the 
extreme summit of the pass, we 
rested for a little on an open brow 
of the mountain covered with grass 
and flowers. The view over the 
Spiti ranges to the north-west was 
very extensive and striking; for, 
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though it was a land of desolation 
on which we gazed, it was under an 
intensely dark-blue sky; it was 
beautifully coloured with snow and 
cloud, and variegated rock, and pre- 
sented vast ranges of picturesquely 
shaped peaks, between two of which 
the 18,000 feet Manerung Pass 
could easily be discerned. West- 
ward, over sections of the Sutlej 
valley, near Rarang and Pangay, 
the great peaks and snows of the 
Indian Kailas mingled with the 
clouds of the Indian monsoon, 
which were arrested on its south- 
ern side. Behind us, and over- 
hanging us, were glaciers and snowy 
peaks. Then came the summit 
of the Kang-ma Pass; and to the 
north-east the vast citadel of Lio 
Porgyfil. Though the view was 


limited on one side, yet it was 
much more extensive than any I 
have seen from any otber Himéa- 
liyan pass,—even from the Shink- 


al, which is at least 2000 feet 
higher. An enormous semicircle 
was visible of grand precipices, 
high mountain peaks, and snowy 
summits over 20,000 feet high. 
Resting on the grass, looking on 
that beautiful yet awful scene— 
on the boundless wild of serrated 
ridges, rock -needles, mountain 
battlements, storm-scathed preci- 
pices, silvery domes, icy peaks, 
and snowy spires—and breathing 
the pure, keen, exhilarating air,—it 
almost seemed as if, during my ill- 
ness at Pf, I had indeed passed 
from the torturing life of earth, and 
had now alighted upon a more glori- 
ous world. But the Namgea women 
dispelled the illusion by bringing 
me blue Alpine flowers, reminding 
me that 1 was still upon the sad 
star, the loveliness of which is 
marred by the dark shadow which 
hangs over all its sentient and con- 
scious beings. “ Our life is crowned 
with darkness;” and it becomes 
not those who aspire to be worthy 
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of that crown to seek it prematurely, 
while those the inclination of whose 
natures must draw them from the 
purgatory of earth to a lower and 
darker world, if their existence is 
to be continued at all, instinctively 
cling to the happiest life they can 
hope to. know. But even earthly life, 
under certain conditions, has its in- 
tense enjoyments. It was an immense 
relief for me, after the Sutlej valley 
and its shadow of death, to feel my 
feet on the springy turf of rounded 
slopes—to find that I had room to 
move and breathe—and to see the 
lights and shadows chasing each 
other over the flowery grass. 

Before the last ascent, we passed, 
beneath a considerable glacier, into 
a small but deep ravine, just above 
which there was a camping-place 
for travellers, but no wood and no 
water visible, though a stream from: 
the glacier might be heard moving- 
underneath the ground. This camp-- 
ing-place marks the boundary be. 
tween Kunawar and the Chinese~ 
territory; and from there a gentie- 
ascent, difficult only from the great 
rarity of the air, took us u 
the extreme summit of the - 
ma Pass, where there are the ruins; 
of a Tartar guard-house, at which 
formerly travellers attempting to. 
cross the Chinese frontier used to . 
be stopped; but as a European 
traveller makes his appearance at . 
this gate of entrance only once in 
ten or fifteen years, it was obviously 
quite unnecessary to keep a perma- - 
nent guard up there at the incon- 
venient height of 16,000 feet—and 
so the congenial business of stop- . 
ping his advance has been deputed 
to the people of the large village of © 
Shipki, which lies ne but . 
nearly 6000 feet, below. ortu- - 
nately there was hardly any wind;, 
for at these great heights exposure - 
to a high wind for a few minutes . 
may be fatal, so rapidly does it make - 
the body inanimate.. From this: 
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guard-house the view towards Tar- 
tary was perfectly unclouded and 
clear. It presented to our view a 
great expanse of bare and rounded 
but smooth-looking hills fading away 
into the elevated rolling plains be- 
yond. The appearance of totes is 
quite different from that of Kunawar 
and Spiti, and of the Western 
Himaliya in general. Except down 
at Shipki not a tree was visible, 
and there were no high peaks or 
abrupt precipices. No snow was 
visible in Tartary beyond Lio 
Porgyfl, though the Shirang moun- 
tain, over which the road to 
Gartop goes, must be about 18,000 
feet high. The furze on these moun- 
tain plains was here and there of 
a dark-brown colour; and when 
Alexander Gerard, a native of Aber- 
deenshire, saw it from a_neigh- 
bouring pass in 1818, he was at 
once struck by the resemblance of 
the furze to Scotch heather. Even 
“¢Caledonia stern and wild,” how- 
-ever, has no scenes which could af- 
ford any notion of the wild sterility 
of these Tartar plains, or of the tre- 
mendous massof Lio Porgyfil which 
flanked them on the immediate 
left. There is no descent in Scot- 
land either to compare in utter 
wearisomeness to that of the 6000 
feet from the top of the King-ma 
down to the great village of Shipki, 
though, to do the Chinese justice, 
they must have expended not a little 
labour on the rude path which con- 
nects the two points. This path 
was too steep for riding down com- 
_ fortably on a yak; and even Chota 
Khan, despite his bleeding at the 
nose, declined the offer which I made 
him of the use of mine. SoI had 
to endure more than the usual 
- amount of bumping, in my dandy, 
and of being let fall suddenly and 
violently on the stony ground, owing 
to the two coolies in front occasion- 
. ally coming down by the run. I 
. did, however, manage to get carried 
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down, there being literally no help 
for it; but the dandywallahs came 
to Mr. Pagell next day and patheti- 
cally showed that gentleman the 
state of their shoulders, 

Chota Khan and one or two more 
of our servants had gone on in ad- 
vance to Shipki, with some of the 
coolies, in order to have the little 
mountain tents ready for us on our 
arrival; but that was not to be 
accomplished so easily as they ex- 
pected. Instead of tents, a most 
amusing scene presented itself when 
we at last got down. But, in order 
to understand it, the reader must 
bear in mind that Shipki is situat- 
ed on the very steep slope of a hill 
above a foaming river, and that it is 
by no means a place abundant in 
level ground. In fact there is no 
level ground at Shipki, except the 
roofs of the houses, which are 
usually on a level with the streets} 
and the narrow terraced fields, the 
entrances to which are guarded 
by prickly hedges or stone walls, or 
chevauz-defrise of withered goose- 
berry branches. You cannot pitch 
a tent on a slope, covered with big 
stones, at an angle of about 45°. 
Neither were the roofs of the houses 
desirable, because on the roof of 
every house there was a ferocious 
Tibetan mastiff, roused to the high- 
est pitch of excitement by our arri- 
val, and desiring nothing better than 
that some stranger should intrude 
upon his domain. Consequently 
the terraced fields presented the 
only available places for our tents, 
and they were clearly available, 
many of them being in stubble, 
while there was no immediate in- 
tention of digging up the ground. 
Of course a terraced field was the 
place, but here was the difficulty 
which threw Chota Khan into a 
state of amazement, perplexity, and 
wrath. A band of handsome and 
very powerful young Tartar women, 
—clad in red or black tunics, loose 
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trousers, and immense cloth boots, 
into which a child of five years’ old 
might easily have been stuffed— 
had constituted themselves the 
guardians of these terraced fields, 
and whenever Chota Khan or any 
of his companions attempted to 
enter, they not only placed their 
bulky persons in the way, but even 
showed determined fight. Woman 
to man, I believe these guardian 
angels could have given our people a 
sound thrashing ; and -I afterwards 
found it to be a most useful goad 
for lagging coolies to remark that 
one Shipki woman could beat two 
men of Spiti or Lahaul, as the case 
might be. These angels in big 
boots were very good-humoured, 
and seemed to enjoy their little 
game immensely ; but not the less 
on that account were they perti- 
nacious, and even ferocious, when 
any attempt was made to get past 
them. If catching a Tartar be a 
difficult operation, I should like to 
know what catching a Tartar young 
woman must be. When we arrived, 
Mr. Pagell reasoned with them elo- 
quently in fluent Tibetan, and they 
allowed the force of his argument 
to the extent of admitting that 
there was no spot for us at Shipki 
on which to pitch our tents, except 
a terraced field; but they parried 
the obvious conclusion by remind- 
ing him that there was a very nice 
little piece of camping-ground about 
half-way up the six thousand feet 
we had just come down, and that it 
was little past the middle of the 
day. I myself tried gently to pass 
between them, with the most ad- 
miring smiles and affectionate de- 
meanour I could summon up for 
the occasion, and in the circum- 
stances ; but though this seemed to 
amuse them much, it did not at all 


induce them to allow me to pass ; 


and when we tried other fields, 
either the same women or a fresh 
band opposed our entrance. Mean- 
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while, groups of men, on the roofs 
of houses and elsewhere, watched 
the operations without interfering. 
It cule looked as if the intention 
was to compel us to go back from 
Shipki without allowing us to stay 
there even for a night. There was 
much ingenuity in this plan of set- 
ting the Tartar damsels to prevent 
our camping. Had we used force 
towards these young persons, there 
would have been a fair reason for 
the men of the place falling upon 
us in a murderous manner ; and Mr. 
M‘Nab, the superintendent of the 
hill states, had told me that one of 
his predecessors in office who tried 
either to camp at Shipki, or to go 
farther, very nearly lost his life 
there. Had I been alone I do not 
know what might have’ happened, 
for, in my weak state, I was begin- 
ning to get irritated ; and it was 
fortunate I was accompanied by 
Mr. Pagell, who took the matter 
quite easily, and said it would be 
necessary to respect the wishes of 
the people of the country. Fortu- 
nately, too, at this juncture, he re- 
cognised a Lama, for whom he had 
formerly done some medical service, 
aud the Lama not only took our 
part generally, but also offered us a 
narrow field of his own on which to 
pitch our tents. There was a dis- 
position on the part of the young 
Tartars to resist this also, but they 
were a little too Jate in making up 
their minds to do so ; for whenever 
the priest showed my friend the 
wall which was at the end of his 
field, our servants and coolies, ap- 
preciating the exigency of the occa- 
sion, made arush over it and took 
immediate possession. 

We remained at Shipki that after- 
noon, the whole of the next day, 
and the greater part of the day 
after, raking unavailing attempts 
to provide for further 
into Chinese Tibet. We should 
have beén glad to go very lightly 
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burdened, but none of the coolies 
or yakmen from Kunawar would ac- 
company us a step further. They 
said that their duty to their own 
State had compelled them to take 
us across the frontier to Shipki, at 
great inconvenience to themselves, 
for it was their season of harvest, 
and many of the men of their vil- 
lages were away travelling on com- 
mercial ventures; but that there 
was no duty resting on them to take 
us any further, and they were afraid 
to do so, because they well’ knew 
that if they persisted in advancing 
with us, the Tartars would either 
fall upon them and kill them then, 
or do so on some future occasion 
when their business might take 
them across the frontier. We had 


no hold upon the Kunawar people 
for a further journey ; it would have 
been most cruel and unjustifiable to 
have attempted to force them to 


accompany us, and they would 
listen to no offers of increased 
monetary recompense. The Tar- 
tars, on the other hand, were still 
more impracticable. They openly 
derided the idea of our going on into 
their country, and would not give 
us any supplies either of carriage or 
of food. On the whole they were 
anything but civil, and at times it 
looked as if they only wanted a pre- 
text for falling upon us; but at 
other times they condescended to 
reason on the matter. They said 
that they were under express orders 
from the Lassa Government not to 
allow any Europeans to pass, and that 
it would be as much as their pos- 
sessions and their heads were worth 
to allow us to do so, Death itself 
would not be the worst which might 
befall them, as there were certain 
dreadful modes of death, which I 
shall presently describe, to which 
they might be subjected. On my 
referring to the Treaty of Tientsin, 
which gives British subjects a right 
to travel within the dominions of 
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the Celestial Emperor, and mep- 
tioning that I had travelled a great 
deal in China itself, they first said 
that they had no information of any 
such treaty having been concluded ; 
and then they ingeniously argued 
that, though it might allow foreign- 
ers to travel in China Proper, 
yet it did not apply to Tibet, 
which was no part of China, and 
only loosely connected with that 
country. When we pressed them 
for the reasons of this exclusive 
policy, they answered that they 
were not bound to give reasons, 
having simply to obey orders ; but 
that one obvious reason was, that 
wherever Englishmen had been al- 
lowed entrance into a country they 
had ended in making a conquest of 
it. We had landed peaceably on 
the coast of India, and immediately 
proceeded to conquer the coast. 
We then took a little more and a 
little more, always pretending, in 
the first instance, to be peaceable 
travellers and merchants, until we 
got up to the country of Runjit 
Singh, and the next thing ‘heard 
there was that we had taken Runjit 
Singh’s dominions, Now we want- 
ed to travel in the country of the 
Sacred Religion (Lamaism) ; but the 
Tibetans knew better than that, and 
that the only safe course for them, 
if they wished to preserve their 
country to themselves, was to keep 
us out of italtogether. On this we 
remarked that China had brought 
trouble on itself by attempting to 
exclude Europeans, whereas matters 
had gone smoothly after admitting 
them, and referred to Japan as an 
instance of a long-secluded country 
which had found advantage (I am 
not sure very much) from admit- 
ting Europeans; but they seemed to 
interpret this as a threat, and replied 
boisterously, that they might as 
well be killed fighting us as be 
killed for letting us pass — there 
would be some amusement in that; 
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and if ever war came upon them, 
they were quite willing to engage 
in war, because, having the true 
religion, they were certain to con- 
quer. This argument struck the 
Moravian missionary as_ especially 
ridiculous, and in another way it 
might have done so to an artillery 
officer, for a couple of mountain- 
guns could easily destroy Shipki 
from the Kfing-ma Pass; but it 
was not ridiculous in the mouths 
of these wild Tartar mountaineers, 
who firmly believe in their extra- 
ordinary religion, and whose only 
experience of warfare has been 
matchlock -skirmishing on _ their 
lofty frontiers with the men of Ku- 
nawar, for whom they have the 
greatest contempt. 

It was curious to find these rude 
men reasoning thus ingeniously, 
and it struck me forcibly that though 
the voice wasthe voice of the rough 
Tartar Esau, yet the words were the 
words of the wily Chinese Jacob. 
There was something peculiarly 
Chinese-like also, and far from Tar- 
tar, in the way in which they shirked 
responsibility. Personally they were 
not at all afraid of being uneivil ; 
but when it came to the question as 
to who was who, and on whose 
responsibility they acted, then they 
became as evasive as possible. Thus, 
in the matter of supplies, though 
they at first refused point-blank to 
let us have any, yet, after a little, 
they adopted different and still more 
unpleasant tactics, They said they 
would let us have a sheep—a small 
one—for five rupees, which was about 
double its value. On our agreeing 
to give five, no sheep appeared ; 
and on our inquiring after it, a 
message was sent back that we might 
have it for six rupees. On six 
being agreed to, the price was raised 
to seven, and so on, until it became 
too apparent that they were only 
amusing themselves with us. And 
whenever we reasoned on this sub- 


ject with an ugly monster who had 
been put forward—and had put him- 
self forward with a great profession 
of desire for our comfort—as the 
official corresponding to the mékea 
or lambadar, Who looks after thé 
wants of travellers,—he promptly 
disclaimed all pretensions to having 
anything to do with such a function, 
and pointed to another man as the 
veritable mikea to whom we ought 
to apply. This other man said it 
was true he was a relative of that 
functionary, and he would be happy 
to do anything for us if the head- 
men of the village would authorise 
it, but the veritable mikea was up 
with the sheep on the Kfng-ma, 
and if we found him there on our 
way back he would, no doubt, sup- 
ply all our wants. In this way we 
were bandied about from pillar to 
post without getting satisfaction, or 
finding responsibility acknowledged 
anywhere. On the matter being 
pressed, we were told that the head- 
men of Shipki were deliberating 
upon our case; but it was impos- 
sible to get any one to acknowledge 
that he was a headman, or to find 
out who and where they were. I 
think they did supply us with some 
firewood, and they sold a lamb to 
Phooleyram and Nurdass, that these 
Kunaits might have it killed as 
their religion requires, not by hav- 
ing the throat cut, but the head cut 
or hacked off from above, at the 
neck-joint. That was all they would 
do, however; and they impounded 
one of our yaks, on a doubtful 
charge of trespassing, and only re- 
leased it on payment of a small 
sum. 

I was particularly anxious to find 
some official to deal with; but 
though there were Tartar soldiers 
about, one of whom we came upon 
by surprise, it was impossible to get 
any one to acknowledge that he was 
an official, or to unearth one any- 
where. In an unguarded moment 
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some of. the villagers told us that 
they were ordered by the Tzong- 
pon, or “commander of the fort” 
(Zzong meaning a fort, and pon a 
general or chief*), not to let us 
pass; but no fort was visible, or 
general either; and when we in- 
quired further about this officer, they 
affected not to know what we were 
talking about. But the Tzong-pon 
at Shipki means the Tzong-pon of 
D’zabrung, the governor of the dis- 
trict. (This place is the Chaprang 
of Montgomerie’s map. It has a 
fort, and said to be about eight 
marches distant from Shipki.) But 
no one would undertake to forward 
a letter to the Tzong-pon, or produce 
any authority from him for refusing 
to allow us to proceed further. 

For all this I was in a manner 
payers, because several attempts 
ad previously been made in vain 
to enter Chinese Tibet by this door. 
My object in going to Shipki was 
simply to see for myself how the 
frontier matter stood, and to have 
a look at Chinese Tartary and 
Tartars. I never supposed for a 
moment that, on a first experience 
of Himaliyan travel, and without a 
basis of operations near the frontier, 
I could penetrate for any distance 
into Chinese Tibet; and at the ut- 
most contemplated only the pos- 
sibility of making a few days’ 
journey across the frontier, though 
I should have been quite ready to 
go on all the three months’ journey 
from Shipki to Lassa had the way 
been at all open. It struck me 
there was a chance of getting over 
the frontier difficulty by going back 
to Kunawar, purchasing yaks there, 
and then recrossing the Kfing-ma 
and passing Shipki by night; but 
the time I could have afforded for 
this experiment had been consumed 
during the month of my illness at 
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Pf, and I had the alternative before 
me of either not making such an 
attempt, or of relinquishing all hope 
of reaching Kashmir before it was 
closed for the season, or even of 
seeing much of the Himaliya, I 
had no hesitation in preferring to 
goon to Kashmir. It was not as 
if I were going back in doing so. 
In point of fact, to go to the Valley 
of Flowers by the route I selected 
and followed out, was to plunge into 
a still more interesting stretch of 
mountain country, and into remote 
Tibetan provinces, such as Zanskar, 
situated at what may fairly be called 
the very “back of beyont,” and 
practically as secluded from the 
world and as unknown to the pub- 
lic as the dominion of the Grand 
Lamaitself. It was also very doubt- 
ful how far it would be possible 
to advance into Chinese Tibet by 
having yaks of one’s own and pass- 
ing Shipki by night, because a few 
miles beyond that village the road 
crosses the Sutlej, and the only way 
of passing that river there is over 
a bridge which is guarded by Tartar 
troops. The Kunfwar men told 
us of this, and they know the 
country well; for the objection to 
the entrance of Europeans does not 
apply to themselves, and in sum- 
mer they are in the habit of trad- 
ing some way into the interior of 
Chinese Tibet with blankets, sugar, 
tobacco, and wool, bringing back 
rock-salt, shawl-wool, and_ borax. 
They also mentioned that a few 
days’ journey beyond the frontier, 
they were exposed to much danger 
from mounted robbers, there being 
hardly any villages or houses until 
they get to D’zabrung, or to Gar- 
top, except a small village within 
sight of Shipki; and one of them 
showed us deep scars upon his 
head, which had been severely cut 





* So also mak-pon, a general of troops ; det-pon, the commander of a boat ; tsik- 
pon, an architect ; chir-pon, a superintendent of stables ; and zol-pon, a head-cook. 
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by these robbers. In travelling 
among the Himéaliya, one must 
necessarily keep to the roads, such 
as they are, and the only way of 
crossing the deep-cut furious rivers 
is by the bridges which have been 
thrown across them; so that a 
bridge with a guard of ‘soldiers 
would in all probability be an im- 
passable obstacle, except to an 
armed force. But, once past the 
Sutlej and on the rolling hills of 
Tartary it would be possible to 
wander about freely in many direc- 
tions. The Shipki people told us 
that if we persisted in going on 
without their assistance, they would 
use force to prevent us, defend- 
ing this by their favourite argu- 
ment that they might as well be 
killed fighting us as be killed letting 
us pass. Could we have procured 


even very limited means of convey- 
ance, I, for my part, should have 
tested this; but I was scarcely able 


at the time to walk at all; and I 
have not the least doubt, from their 
demeanour, that they would have 
carried out their threat, and would 
even have been delighted to do so; 
for it more than once looked as if 
they only wanted the slightest pre- 
text in order to fall upon us, and 
were chiefly prevented from doing so 
by their respect for Mr. Pagell as a 
teacher of religion and a dispenser 
of medicines. We might safely con- 
clude, then, that the soldiers at the 
bridge would be equally intractable ; 
and it is difficult to say what one 
might meet with in the country 
beyond—how soon one might be 
robbed of everything, and find one’s 
head adorning the pole of a nomad’s 
tent. The Abbé Desgodins, who 
lived for some time in the Lassa 
territory towards the Chinese fron- 
tier, asserts that the Tartar of .that 
country takes great pleasure, when 
he has an enemy, in persuading 
that enemy that he is quite recon- 
ciled to him, in asking him to a 
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generous dinner, and in suddenly 
firing a bullet into his enemy’s 
stomach, when that deluded indi- 
vidual is supposed to have reached 
the moment of repletion. If such 
be the way in which the inhabitants 
of the country of the Sacred Re- 
ligion treat their friends, it can 
easily be imagined that, when they 
fell in with a stranger, they would 
not even be at the expense of pro- 
viding a good dinner for him, unless 
that were absolutely necessary to 
throw him off his guard. No doubt 
it is only a portion of the popula- 
tion which are in the habit of in- 
dulging in such hospitality; but 
the difficulty would be to distin- 
guish between that portion and the 
more respectable inhabitants. Two 
or three years ago the tribute which 
is annually sent up from Nepal to 
Lassa, was seized and appropriated 
by Tartars on the way; and on 
their being told that it was for the 
Lassa Government, they replied 
that they did not care for any 
government, Possibly such rovers 
might be afraid to meddle with 
Europeans, but that could not be 
relied on; and it would be almost 
impossible for one or two travellers 
to secure themselves against a night 
attack. 

Hence, if the explorer gets be- 
yond Shipki, and beyond the bridge 
over the Sutlej, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that he will reach 
D’zabrung or anywhere else; but I 
expect the bridge will be his main 
difficulty, and I have heard of an , 
amusing story connected with a 
bridge—of an officer who attempted 
to enter Chinese Tibet at some other 
point. He managed to give the guard 
on the frontier the slip at night, and 
was happily pursuing his way next 
morning, congratulating himself on 
having entered into the forbidden 
land, when he was overtaken by a 
portion of the guard, who politely 
intimated that, since they saw he 
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was determined to go, they would 
make no more objection to his 
doing so, only they would ac- 
company him, in order to protect 
him from robbers. This arrange- 
ment. worked very well for a few 
hours, until they came toa deep-sunk 
river and arope bridge—one of those 
bridges in which you are placed in 
a basket, which is slung from a 
rope, and so pulled along that rope 
by another and a double rope, 
which allows of the basket being 
worked from either side. Over 
this river some of the Tartars 
passed first, in order to show that 
the conveyance was warranted not 
to break down, and then our 
traveller himself got into the bas- 
ket, and was pulled along. So far 
everything had gone or well; but, 
when he had got half-way across 
the river, his protectors ceased to 
pull, sat down, lighted their pipes, 
and looked at him as they might at 
an interesting object which had been 
provided for their contemplation. 
“Pull!” he eried out, “pull!” on 
which they nodded their heads ap- 
provingly, but sat still and smoked 
their pipes. “D n it, pull, will 
you? pull /” he cried out again, be- 
coming weary of the basket; and 
then he tried all the equivalents for 
“pull” in all the Eastern languages 
he knew; but the more he cried 
out, the more the Tartars smoked 
their silver pipes and nodded their 
heads, like Chinese porcelain man- 
darins. They interfered, however, to 
prevent his pulling himself one way 
or another; and, after keeping him 
suspended i in the basket till night, 
and he was almost frozen to death, 
they made an agreement, through 
a Tibetan-speaking attendapt, that 
they would pull him ig if he 
would promise to recross the fron- 
tier. 

If half the stories be true which 
Mr. Pagell has heard &om Lamas of 
the punishments inflicted in Chinese 
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Tibet, it is no wonder that the 
people of that country are extreme- 
ly afraid of disobeying the orders of 
the Government whenever they are 
so situated as to be within the 
reach of Government officers. Cru- 
cifying, ripping open the body, 
pressing and cutting out the eyes, 
are by no means the worst of these 
punishments. One mode of putting 
to death, which is sometimes inflicted, 
struck me as about the most frightful 
instance of diabolical cruelty I had 
ever heard of, and worse than any- 
thing portrayed in the old cham- 
ber of horrors at Canton. The 
criminal is buried in the ground up 
to the neck, and the ground is 
trampled on round him sufficiently 
to prevent him moving hand or 
foot, though not so as to prevent 
his breathing with tolerable free- 
dom. His mouth is then forced 
open, and an iron or wooden spike 
sharpened at both ends, is carefully 
placed in itso that he cannot close 
his mouth again. Nor is the tor- 
ture confined to leaving him to 
perish in that miserable condition. 
Ants, beetles, and other insects are 
collected and driven to take refuge in 
his mouth, nostrils, ears, and eyes. 
Can the imagination conceive of 
anything more dreadful? Even the 
writhing caused by pain, which of- 
fords some relief, is here impossible 
except just at the neck; and a guard 
being placed over the victim, he is 
left to be thus tortured by insects 
until he expires. The frame of mind 
which can devise and execute such 
atrocities is almost inconceivable to 
the European; and we must hope 
that a punishment of this kind is 
held in terrorem over the Tibetans, 
rather than actually inflicted. But 
I am afraid it is put in force; and 
we know too much of Chinese and 
Tartar cruelties to think there is 
any improbability in its being so. 
It is certain that the Turanian race 


is remarkably obtuse-nerved and 
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insensible to pain, which goes some 
way to account for the cruelty of 
its punishments; but that cannot 
justify them. In other ways, also, 
Tartar discipline must be very rigor- 
ous. Gerard was told that where 
there is a regular horse-post—as 
between Lassa and. Gartop—“ the 
bundle is sealed fast to the rider, 
who is again sealed to his horse ; 
and no inconvenience, however 
great, admits of his dismounting 
until he reaches the relief-stage, 
where the seal is examined!” I[ 
heard something about men being 
sealed up this way for a ride of 
twenty-four hours; and if that be 
true, the horses must have as much 
endurance as the men, 

The question arises why it is 
that the Lassa authorities are so 
extremely anxious to keep all 


Europeans out of their country. 
The Tibetans lay the blame of 
this on the Chinese Mandarins, 


and the Mandarins on Lamas 
and the people of Tibet; but they 
appear all to combine in insuring 
the result. This is the more re- 
matkable, because the Lama country 
is not one with which Europeans 
are in contact, or one which they are 
pressing on in any way. It is pretty 
well défendu naturally, owing to 
the almost impassable deserts and 
great mountains by which it is sur- 
rounded; and it has by no-means 
such an amount of fertile land as to 
make it a desirable object of con- 
quest as a revenue-bearing province. 
The reason assigned, by letter, in 
1870 to the Abbé Desgodins, by 
the two legates at Lassa—the one 
representing the Emperor of China, 
and the other the Grand Lama— 
for refusing to allow him to enter 
Tibet, was as follows: ‘Les con- 
trées thibétaines sont consacrées 
aux supplications et aux priéres; 
la religion jaune est fondée sur 
la justice et la droite raison; elle 
est adoptée depuis un grand nom- 
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bre de siécles; on ne doit done 
pas précher dans ces contrées une 
religion étrangére; nos peuples ne 
doivent avoir aucun rapport aux 
les hommes des autres royaumes.” 
This, however, is evasive ; and, 
though they are different in the east 
of Tibet, the Lamas at Shipki made 
not the least objection to Mr. Pagell 
preaching as much as he liked; 
they argued with him in quite an 
amicable manner, and afforded us 
protection. 

Is it possible that the gold—or, 
to speak more generally, the mineral 
—deposits in Tibet may have some- 
thing to do with the extreme anxiety 
of the Chinese to keep us out of that 
country? They must know that, 
without some attraction of the kind, 
only a few adventurous missionaries 
and travellers would think of going 
into so sterile a country, which can 
yield but little trade, and which is 
in many parts infested by bands of 
hardy and marauding horsemen. 
But the Mandarins have quite 
enough information to be well 
aware that if it were known in 
Europe and America that large gold- 
fields existed in Tibet, and that the 
auri sacra fames might there, for 
a time at least, be fully appeased, 
no supplications, or, prayers either, 
would suffice to prevent a rush 
into it of occidental rowdies; and 
that thus an energetic and bois- 
terous white community might soon 
be established to the west of the 
Flowery Land, and would give in- 
finite trouble, both by enforcing the 
right of passage «hough China, and 
by threatening ‘+ directly. 

That there is gold in Chinese 
Tibet does not admit of a doubt; 
and, in all probability, it could be 
procured there in large quantities 
were the knowledge and appliances 
of California and Australia set to 
work in search of it. In the Sutlej 
valley, it is at the Chinese border 
that the clay-slates, mica-schists, 
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and gneiss give way to quartz and 
exceedingly quartzose granite4+the 
rocks which most abound in gold. 
The rolling hills across the frontier 
are similar in structure to those 
which lead to the Californian Sierra 
Nevada, and are probably com- 
posed of granite gravel. In our 
Himaliya, and in that of the native 
states tributary to us, there is not 
much granite or quartz, and gneiss 
is the predominant rock of the 
higher peaks and ranges. But 
granite (and, to a less degree, trap) 
has been the elevating .power. 
There has been a considerable out- 
burst of granite at Gangotsi and 
Kiddernath, and the conseguence 
is that gold is found, though in 
small quantities, in the Streams 
beneath. Among this great, range 
of mountains there are various 
rivers, 

‘““Whose foam is amber and their gravel 

gold.” 


The district of Gunjarat in the 
Hindi Kash, north-east of the 
Chittral valley, is named on account 
of its gold. Kafiristan, in the same 
direction, produces gold, which is 
made into ornaments and utensils. 
Badakshan is celebrated for its veins 
of the precious metal, as well as for 
its rubies and lapis lazuli.: Also at 
Fauladut, near Bamian, and in the 
hills of Istalif north of Kaubul, 
gold is found. It is washed out of 
the upper bed of the Indusin cer- 
tain parts where that bed is acces- 
sible, and also from the sands of the 
Indus immediately after it emerges 
at Torbéla on to the Panjab plain. 
We have it, too, in the bed of the 
Chayok river. Gold is also washed 
out of the bed of the Sutlej, a little 
below Kotghar, where the people can 
get down to that bed. Now, where 
does that latter gold come from? We 
may go a long way up the Sutlej 
before finding rocks likely to pro- 
duce any of that metal, unless in 
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the minutest quantities; but ad- 
vance up that river to the Chinese 
frontier and we come upon a stretch 
of country which is extremely likely 
to be the matrix of vast gold de- 
posits. Great quantities of gold 
may be washed out of ‘that region 
by the Sutlej, and yet not much of 
it finds its way below Kotghar, be- 
cause so heavy a metal soon sinks 
into the bed of the stream. Nor does 
this supposition depend entirely up- 
onmy unsupported geological conjec- 
ture ; because it is well known to the 
Kundwar people that gold is found 
in Tibet, not very far from Shipki. 
The largest of these gold-fields are 
at Shok Jalung, the Thok Jalung 
of Major Montgomerie, which is in 
lat. 32° 24’, and long. 81° 37’, at a 
height described as about 16,000 
feet. But there are many more of 
them, especially about Dam, near 
the Sutlej, not far from its source, 
and at Gartop, close to the Indus. 
The fact that not only gold-washings 
but even gold-mines are reported to 
exist in that part of the country 
between the two rivers, affords pretty 
conclusive proof, when taken in 
connection with the geological as- 
pect of the hills, so far as can be 
seen from the Kfng-ma Pass, that 
the western part at least of Chinese 
Tibet has important gold - fields. 
Of course the people there have no 
means of working their mines 
effectually, and the Lama religion 
does not encourage the search for 
precious metals; but it would be 
very different if the appliances of 
civilisation were brought to bear on 
the matter. Besides gold, Chinese 
Tibet possesses silver, mercury, iron, 
cinnabar, nitre, lapis lazuli, borax, 
and rock-salt. The quantity {of 
turquoises which it can turn out 
appears to be almost unlimited, and 
the women of all the Himaliya 
richly ornament their hair and dress 
with these gems—those about the 
size of a hazel-nut being the most 
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common. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the metals enumerated 
above are to be found in the country 
to any great extent, though there is 
no reason to suppose that some of 
them may not be so. A most 
serious want is that of fuel. It 
is quite unlikely that there is any 
coal, and wood is extremely scarce. 
On the east side there are great 
forests here and there; but, on 
the elevated plains of the west, 
the Tartars have to depend for 
their fires almost entirely on furze 
and the droppings of their flocks. 
This must create a serious obstacle 
in the way of working mines, and 
of a mining population existing at 
‘such a height; but if only gold 
exists up there in great abundance, 
it is an obstacle which might be 
profitably overcome by the resources 
of modern science. 

There is no less reason to believe 
that Eastern Tibet abounds in the 
precious metals. The Abbé Des- 
godins writes that “le sable d’or se 
trouves dans toutes les riviéres et 
méme dans les petits ruisseaux du 
Thibet oriental ;” and he mentions 
that in the town of Bathan, or 
Batan, with which he was person- 
ally acquainted, about twenty per- 
sons were regularly occupied in 
secretly washing for gold, contrary 
to the severe laws of the country. 
At other places many hundreds en- 
gaged in the same occupation. He 
also mentions five gold-thines and 
_ three silver-mines as worked in the 
Tcliong-tien province in the upper 
Yang-tse valley; and in the valley of 
the Mey-kong river there are seven 
mines of gold, eight of silver, and 
several more of other metals. He 
also mentions a large number of 
other districts, in each of which 
there is quite a number of gold and 
silver mines, besides mines of mer- 
cury, iron, and copper. It is no 
wonder, then, that a Chinese pro- 
verb speaks of Tibet as being at 
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once the most elevated and the 
richest country in the world, and 
that the Mandarins are so anxious 
to keep Europeans out of it. If the 
richest mineral treasures in the 
world lie there, as we have so much 
reason to suppose, there is abundant 
reason why strangers should be 
kept out of it, and why it should be 
kept saered for the Yellow Reli- 
gion, for supplications and prayers. 
The area of Tibet is partly a 
matter of conjecture, and the best 
geographers set it down as between 
six and seven hundred thousand 
square miles, with a very conjec- 
tural population of ten millions. 
With Mongolia on the north ; Turk- 
estan, Kunawar, and the mountain- 
ous dependencies of Kashmir on the 
west ; Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhotan, 
with their Himiliya, on the south ; 
and the Chinese province of Yun- 
nan on the east,—it is about as well 
lifted out of and defended from the 
world as any country could be; and 
although Lassa is about the same 
latitude as Cairo and New Orleans, 
yet the great elevation of the whole 
country (which may be roughly called 
a table-land of from 15,000 to 16,000 
feet high) gives it almost an arctic . 
climate. The great cluster of moun- 
tains called the Thibetan Kailas» 
(the height of which remains unas- 
certained, and some of the peaks of 
which may be even higher than 
Gaurisankar) well deserves to be 
called the centre of the world. It 
is, at least, the greatest centre of 
elevation, and the point from 
whence flow the Sutlej, the Indus, 
and the Brahmaputra; while to 
Tibet, meaning by that word the 
whole country in which Tibetan 
is spoken, we may ascribe most of 
the rivers of the Panjab, and also the 
Jumna, the Ganges, the Irrawaddi, 
the Yang-tse, and even the Hoang- 
Ho, orgreat Yellow River. The pass 
at Shipki, over which I crossed, is 
one of the lowest of the passes into 
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Chinese Tibet. There is another and 
more difficult pass close to it, about 
12,500 feet high; but the others 
are of great height, and the Mana 
Pass, between Tibet and Gurwhal, 
is 18,570 feet. Though Lassa is 
the capital of the whole country, 
Teshu Lambu, said to have a popu- 
lation of about 50,000, is the cap- 
ital: of the western division of 
Chinese Tibet, and is the residence 
of the Bogda Lama, the highest 
spiritual authority after the Grand 
Lama. 

The young persons of Shipki had 
none of the shamefacedness of the 
women of India. They would come 
and sit down before our tents and 
laugh at us, or talk with us. It 
was quite evident that we were a 
source of great amusement to them. 
They were certainly rather robust 
than beautiful; but one girl, who 
had come from the other side of 
Lassa, would have been very good- 
looking had she been well washed. 
This Tartar beauty had a well- 
formed head, regular features, and 
a reddish-brown complexion. She 
was expensively adorned, and was 
probably the relative of some offi- 
cial who thought it best to keep 
in the background. In fact, she 
was very handsome indeed, lively 
and good-humoured ; but there was 
the slight drawback that her face 
had never been washed since the 
day of her birth. Another young 
girl belonging to Shipki tempted 
some of our Namgea men into a 
mild flirtation; but whenever they 
offered to touch her it was a matter 
of tooth and nails at once. Mr. 
Pagell’s conversation with the people 
on the subject of religion was well 
enough received, though his state- 
ments were not allowed to go uncon- 
troverted, and his medical advice 
was much preferred. In talking 
with us, the men were rather rude 
in their manner, and, after staying 
for a little, they would suddenly go 
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away, laughing, and slapping their 
persons in a way that was far from 
respectful. 

Both men and women wore long 
tunics and loose trousers, a reddish 
colour being predominant, and 
also large cloth Tartar boots; 
but during the heat of the day 
many of both sexes dispensed with 
the boots, and some of the men 
appeared with the upper part of 
their bodies entirely naked. All 
the men had pigtails, and they 
wore caps like the ordinary Chinese 
skull-caps, though, from dirt and 
perspiration, the original colour and 
ornamentation were not distinguish- 
able. The women had some pig- 


tails, some plaits, and were richly 
ornamented with turquoises, opals, 
pieces of amber, shells (often made 
into immense bracelets), corals, and 
gold and silver amulets; while the 
men had metal pipes, knives, and 


ornament:d daggers stuck in their 
girdles, The oblique eye and pro- 
minent cheek-bones were noticeable, 
though not in very marked develop- 
ment; and though the noses were 
thick and muscular, they were some- 
times straight or aquiline. The 
bodies were well developed, large, 
and strong; but the men struck 
me as disproportionally taller than 
the women. The weather being 
warm, hardly any one appeared in 
sheepskins, and most of their gar- 
ments were of thick woollen stuff, 
though the girl from beyond Lassa 
wore a tunic of the ordinary thick, 
glazed, black, Chinese-made flaxen 
cloth. We did not obtain permis- 
sion to enter any of their houses, 
which were strongly built and 
roofed of stone, but saw sufficient 
to indicate that these were dark 
uncleanly habitations, almost de- 
void of furniture. 

Shipki is a large village in the 
sub-district of Rongchfing, with a 
number of terraced fields, apricot- 
trees, apple-trees, and gooseberry- 
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bushes. It is watered by streams 
artificially led to it from the gla- 
ciers and snow-beds to the south- 
west of the Kfing-ma Pass, where 
there are great walls of snow and 
snowy peaks about 20,000 feet 
high. Twenty-four of its zemin- 
dars, or proprietors of land, pay a 
tax amounting to £5 yearly to the 
Government, and the remainder 
pay smaller sums. The popula- 
tion numbers about 2000, and they 
’ have not exactly the typical Tartar 
countenance, though with clearly- 
marked Tartar characteristics, and 
there were two or three strangers 
among them whose features were 
purely Turanian. The people of 


Shipki have a striking resemblance 
to the country Chinese of the pro- 
vince of Shantung, and they were 
large, able-bodied, and rather brutal 
in their manners,—not a trace of 
Chinese formality or politeness be- 
ing apparent. 


The village is separ- 
ated into several divisions; the 
houses are not close together, and 
the steep paths between them are 
execrable, being little more than 
stairs of rock with huge steps. The 
gooseberry-bushes, however, gave a 
pleasant appearance to the place, 
and the unripe berries promised to 
reach a considerable size, Of course 
the whole district is almost perfectly 
rainless, and the air is so dry as to 
crack the skin of Europeans. It 
must get very little sun in winter, 
and be excessively cold at that sea- 
son ; but in summer the climate is 
mild, and hottish during the day. 
The thermometer outside my tent 
was 56° at sunrise; but it was 84° 
Fahr. at 2 p.m. inside the tent, with 
a breeze blowing through. The bed 
of the Sutlej near Shipki is about 
9500 feet high, which is a remark- 
able elevation for so large a river. 
Finding it hopeless to pass Ship- 
ki, at all events without going 
back to Kuinwar, and purchasing 
yaks of my own, I determined to 
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proceed to Kashmir, high up slong 
the whole line of the Western 
Himaliya; and, indeed, I did not 
manage to reach that country a day 
too soon, for I narrowly escaped 
being snowed up for the winter in 
the almost unknown province of 
Zanskar. Mr. Pagell also acknow- 
edged the hopelessness of attempt- 
ing to proceed farther into the do- 
minions of the Grand Lama,so we 
left Shipki on the afternoon of the 
10th August; and though the 
thermometer had been at 82° in 
our tents shortly before starting, 
we camped that night with it at 
57° before sunset in a pure bracing 
atmosphere at the Shipki Rizh- 
ing, or Shipki Fields, about 2500 
feet higher up on the Kang-ma 
Pass, but on the eastern side of it, 
and still within the Chinese border. 
Here we had a remarkable example 
of the courage and ferocity of the 
Tartars, On leaving the outskirts 
of Shipki, our coolies had plucked 
and taken away with them some 
unripe apples; and at the Shipki 
Rizhing, where there are no houses, 
only an empty unroofed hut or two 
for herdsmen, a solitary Tartar made 
his appearance, and observing the 
apples, declared that they were his, 
and, abusing the coolies for taking 
them, straightway fell upon the man 
in possession of them, tore that indi- 
vidual’s hair, and knocked him about 
in the most savage manner. Though 
there were over twenty of the Kuna- 
war men looking on, and several of 
them were implicated in the theft, 
if such it might be called, yet none. 
of them ventured to interfere; and 
their companion might have received 
serious injury, had not Chota Khan, 
who was always ready for a fray of 
the kind, gone in and separated the 
two. Now this was between two 
and three thousand feet above the 
village, and I doubt if there were 
any other Tartars about the spot, 
except one other man who had come 
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to see us off the premises, Ferocity 
is much admired in Chinese Tibet; 
and in order to create it, the people are 
fondof eating what they ironically call 
“still meat,” or meat with maggots in 
it. We heard also that, to the same 
end, they give a very curious pap to 
their infants. Meat, cut into thin 
slices, is dried in the sun and ground 
into powder; it isthen mixed with 
fresh blood and put into a cotton 
cloth, and so given to the enfant 
terrible to suck. Mixtures such as 
this, combined with half-raw flesh, 
sun-dried flesh, and, where there is 
cultivation, with griddle-cakes of 
wheat, buckwheat, and barley, must 
make a pretty strong diet even for 
the seniors, and one well fitted to pro- 
duce endurance and courage. It is 
to be hoped the milk (of mares and 
other animals) which the nomad 
Tartars so largely imbibe, may have 
some effect in mollifying the ferocity 
of their spirits. It is very extra- 
ordinary that the Chinese, who are a 
Tartar people and must have de- 
scended at one time from the “ Land 
of Grass,” should so entirely eschew 
the use of milk in every shape. For 
long there was a difficulty in get- 
ting even a sufficiency of that liquid 
for the use of the foreigners at the 
open ports in China; and I have 
heard of aship captain at Whampoa, 
on blowing up his comprador for 
not having brought him any milk, 
receiving the indignant answer— 
“That pig hab killo, that dog hab 
weillo (run away), that woman hab 
catchee cheillo—how then can 
catchee milk #” A Lama at Kaelang, 
on being spoken to on this subject, 
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admitted that he had observed that 
even at Lassa the pure Chinese did 
not take any milk ; and he said the 
reason they gave for not doing so 
was, that milk makes people stupid. 
I fancy there is some truth in that 
assertion; but possibly the Chinese 
may have got the. idea from the 
fact that the Tartars, who are neces- 
sarily milk-drinkers and eaters of 
dried milk and buttermilk, are a 
very stupid people. Sir Alexander 
Burnes mentions a similar opinion 
as existing in Sind in regard to the 
effects of fish. There, a fish diet is 
believed to destroy the mind ; and in 
palliation of ignorance or stupidity 
in any one, it is often pleaded that 
“he is but a fish-eater.” Yet this 
diet, more than any other, if our 
modern savants can be trusted, sup- 
plies the brain with phosphorus 
and thought, so it is calculated to 
make people the reverse of stupid. 

The next day we started before 
daylight, and camped again at Nam- 
gea Fields. The view over Tartary, 
from the summit of the pass, was 
somewhat obscured by the rising 
sun, which cast on it a confusing 
roseate light ; but the great outlines 
of the rolling hills and windy steppes 
were visible. Ishould be glad to 
try Chinese Tibet again, and in a 
more serious way, but meanwhile 
I had all the Western Himaliya be- 
fore me, from Lio Porgyfl to. the 
26,000 peak of Nunga Parbat, 
besides the Afghan border, and 
I had satisfied my immediate pur- 
pose by seeing some of the primitive 
Turanians, and looking on their 
wild, high, mountain home. 
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NO, VIII.—GLORY. 


As Irish postboys used, in former 
times, to “keep a trot for the ave- 
nue,” so, on the same principle of 
reserving a flourish for the finish, 
has Glory been held back for the 
final chapter of this series. In its 
military form it is so immeasurably 
the vastest of all the vanities of na- 
tions, that the temptation to talk 
about it sooner has of course been 
great; we have resisted, but need re- 
sist no longer; we can now indulge 
our pent-up longings, as children at 
last consume the central jam of tarts 
whose circumferential crust they 
have first devoured. 

Glory! The name resounds like 
a surging sea. It dazzles us with 


a blaze of splendid meaning. It 


is the end and object of all the 
triumphs that human power can 
achieve. It has been fiercely fought 
for by nations and by men; _ it has 
been pursued throughout all time ; 
it has been sought more passionately 
than even love or money. And it 
tempts not only actors, but lookers- 
on as well, for it corresponds to an 
imperious necessity which acts on 
every one of us; it satisfies that 
irresistible disposition to be some- 
times enthusiastic about something 
—no matter what—which is at the 
bottom of all natures, however pon- 
derously placid they may be. The 
world is of a single mind upon the 
subject; and, on the whole, the 
world is right to be unanimously 
convinced, for glory has been so 
singularly useful to its progress, that 
we may reasonably doubt whether 
we could possibly have arrived at our 
present state without it. Its rarity, 
and the extreme difficulty of attaining 
it, have so largely added to its value, 
that no reward on earth can be 


compared to it. Most other prizes 
may be competed for by any man 
who has ambition, strength, and in- 
tellect: wealth, rank, and power 
may be won single-handed, by per- 
sonal capacity; but glory, unlike 
those easier summits, cannot be 
climbed alone; no solitary traveller 
can reach its brilliant heights. The 
reason is, that while each of us can 
fight our way alone—on the one 
condition of being strong enough— 
to every other success in life, no 
man can seize glory for himself. 
Glory is not a diadem which any 
aspirant, whatever be his force of 
arm or will, can lift unassisted on 
to his own head; it must be placed 
there by applauding nations, and 
the whole earth must ratify the 
crowning. And if individual claim- 
ants can acquire it only by the ac- 
clamations of mankind, so, inverse- 
ly, nations are dependent for it on 
the actions of their citizens, It 
is as essentially a joint product 
of men and states as a baby is of 
its two parents; neither of them 
can create it without the other’s aid. 
It must be earned by them colleec- 
tively, and be bestowed by them 
reciprocally; its sources and its 
nature are, consequently, identical 
in each of its two forms, personal 
and national; it is only in its con- 
sequences and its applications that 
differences arise. This unity of its 
elements facilitates its study, but 
still it is so huge a subject that the 
attempt to discuss it here is like 
trying to put the Mediterranean 
into the dip of Piccadilly. We 
can, however, imitate the voyagers 
who offer to their friends at home a 
= full of sample water from the 

ay of Naples, and assure them that 
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“all the rest of it is just like 
this.” 

But before beginning to exhibit 
the little specimen for which there 
is space here, it will perhaps be use- 
ful to put a preliminary question, 
Are we obliged, in talking about 
glory, to make up our minds before- 
hand that it is our duty to remain 
incessantly awe-stricken before it? 
Are we of necessity bound to speak 
of it as we should of some illustrious 
princess whose faults are all forgot- 
ten in the contemplation of her 
dignity and her greatness? Obliga- 
tions of that description are particu- 
larly inconvenient; they strangle 
free discussion; they suffocate the 
pleasant smiles which are frequently 
such useful aids to the digestion of 
ideas as well as dinners, Besides 
which, we do of course intend to be 
most deferential ; no decent English- 
man could possibly be impolite to 
glory; and, furthermore, it is too 
high up above us to be accessible to 
our rudeness if we tried it. How- 
ever much we may incline towards 
independence, we shall never fall to 
the condition described by Tacitus 
when he said that “to despise glory 
is to despise the virtues which lead 
to it.” That state of mind is out- 
side the possibilities of our genera- 
tion; and though we must suppose 
that it existed in the year 100 (for, 
otherwise, Tacitus could have had no 
object in alluding to it), we are too 
well brought up now to be capable 
of despising anything so eminently 
respectable and grand. But, at the 
same time, the influence of our 
political education makes us natu- 
rally wish to retain full freedom for 
our homage, and to be able to treat 
glory, not as an Eastern autocrat 
whom we can approach only on our 
knees, with much trembling and 
emotion, but as a constitutional 
sovereign who does not pretend to 
be above the range of respectful 
criticism. For this reason we may, 
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without temerity, answer the above 
question in the negative. And now, 
after this expression of duteous and 
becoming principles, we can go on 
in safety. 

A nation’s glory is a complex 
product; it is composed of many 
elements; all sorts of national 
successes contribute to it; nothing 
great or noble is excluded from it; 
everything that has been brilliant 
in tbe nation’s history assumes a 
place in it; it knows no limits of 
time or distance; it unites the 
present and the past; it includes 
both memories and realities. The 
halo of old victories, of bygone 
merits, of ancient pride, may suffice 
alone to keep it up in vigorous 
existence, even though there be 
no sort of actual foundation to 
base it on: the situation of France 
just now supplies evidence cf this ; 
her glory is still bright and real, 
but no cne will pretend that it 
is a product of to-day. Or it may 
be a gleaning of the passing mo- 
ment, a fresh instant growth, with 
no background of recollections, 
with no associations, with no home 
to rest in; such was the glory of 
the Southern States during the 
Secession war. Glory may be 
strengthened, or even be suddenly 
originated, by causes of a totally 
new kind, which, previously, had 
never aided to produce it; it is, 
however, necessary to add, that 
this is true of modern action 
only, and that ancient notions 
about the origin of fame were most 
exclusive and unelastic. In these 
days we have grown less difficult; 
but though we take.our glory now 
wherever we can lay hands on it, 
it has suffered no loss of prestige, 
no lessening of its royalty, from 
the tendency to popularise and 
multiply its sources. And, to all 
its elements, whether old or new, 
a nation adds, as has been already 
said, the individual glories of her 
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children; she takes them proudly 
as her own, and joins them to the 
common stock as the property of 
all. Was not the glory of Cocles, 
of Fabius Maximus, of Cincin- 
natus, the glory of Rome itself? 
Does not the memory of Ther- 
mopyle and of Marathon belong 
almost more to Greece than to 
Leonidas and Miltiades? And, 
in our own small modern way, do 
we not, each one of us, claim 


ardently for England the fame. 


of Newton and of Shakespeare, 
of Marlborough, Wellington, and 
Nelson? The rewards which 
great citizens receive from a grate- 
ful country go down to their 
descendants as a material testi- 
mony of their deeds: but their 
glory is no heirloom in their 
family; it becomes the heritage 
of their land; it remains associ- 
ated, ideally, with their name, but 
the State alone makes profit of 
the power which that glory has 
created. 

And yet this glory, universal 
and all including, wide, lofty, and 
effulgent, as it is, has no proper 
innate life; it can do nothing for 
itself; it has no existence with- 
out history. Homer invented 
glory for Hector and Achilles, 
whose names we should have 
never heard if there had been no 
Iliad; such people as Herodotus 
and Livy gave fame to Greece 
and Rome; and the glories of 
to-day are made ready for our 
use by special correspondents. It 
is most unpleasant to have to own 
that merit, however huge, has never 
obtained renown unless publicity 
has been good enough to grant it 
aid ; that, throughout the centuries 
which stretch backwards from the 
‘Daily Telegraph’ to Thucydides, 
heroes have been brought into repute 
by other people’s poetry or prose; 
that their own good swords have 
only served to sharpen the pens of 
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their historians; that glory has 
always been, and continues still to 
be, impossible without advertising. 
The parallelism of conditions which 
is indicated by the last sentence 
between the “ Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand ” and Epps’s Cocoa—be- 
tween Charles the Twelfth and Dr. 
Morrison — between Galileo and 
Messrs, Moses—is so obvious and 
striking, that it is difficult to com- 
prehend how it has escaped the 
notice of modern critics. It is to 
be hoped that they will now give 
serious attention to it, for it contains, 
perhaps, significant suggestions and 
hidden meanings, which may throw 
a totally new light on historical 
research. 

And yet, though glory depends 


on history as thoroughly as sailing- 


ships depend on wind, its depend- 
ence has never in any way affected 
its nature or career. The means by 
which it is attained have increased - 
and multiplied; its sources haye- 
become various and eonflicting;; 
but the effects which it produces. 
have remained unvaried since it 
was invented. History, with its: 
thousand tongues—history, “ the~ 
experience of nations,”—has béem 
able to add nothing to the qualities . 
and results of glory since it first 
burst out before the walls of Troy. . 
Through thirty centuries it has ep- - 
dured unchanged; it is, probably, . 
unchangeable ; at each new birth it 
reproduces the same unvarying fea- 
tures; it rests as solid as the bottom 
of the sea, uninfluenced by the-mo- 
tion of the waves of time. It has. 
always been a fruit of “ virtue,” in 
the great, universal meaning of the 
word; it is so still—the onediffer- . 
ence between past and present being, . 
that “virtue” is now more. varied 
and abundant, in consequence of the - 
extension of the power and {know- . 
ledge of which men dispose. Glory, , 
as Seneca observed, “ follows virtue 
like its shadow ;” it is a public ad-- 
3.B.. 
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miration founded on brilliant deeds, 
on great intellectual results, or on 
vast public services; it is reserved 
exclusively for those who work for 
the public good. Montaigne says it 
is “the world’s appreciation of great 
actions;” Voltaire adds that “ it 
presupposes grave obstacles sur- 
mounted ;” La Fontaine supports 
this last opivion by asserting that 
“aucun chemin de fleurs ne conduit 
& la gloire ;” and Corneille confirms 
it in his famous line—*’ vaincre 
sans péril, on triomphe sans gloire.” 
It is, therefore, an illustriousness 
attached to doings in which the 
grandeur of the object is united to 
difficulty of execution ; “ it is better 
than celebrity, and more than hon- 
our; celebrity may result from bad 
actions, good ones only can give hon- 
-our: but glory cannot be acquired 
~except by doing more and better 
than all the world.” Still, like other 


splendours, glory contains degrees ; 


it is not a race in which all the 
runners come in first, As happens 
generally with sovereignties, its 
thrones are of unequal height ; its 
value varies with its motives and 
its attendant circumstances: it can- 
not reach its fullest lustre unless, to 
quote Seneea again, its sole object 
is the useful, the honest, and the 
_ Jast. Greece fighting for its free- 
- dom was more glorious than con- 
quering Rome; the glory of the 
great Alexander was feebler than 
‘that of Hercules, for Alexander 
sought for personal satisfactions, 
while Hercules was the protector 
of suffering humanity, the Don 
Quixote of mytholegy. Brutus was 
superbly glorious when he con- 
demned his son, but Virginius was 
not glorius when he killed his 
- daughter—the latter acted for the 
‘ honour of his family, the former 
for his country’s good: Virginius 
was a good father and an honest 
. man, but Brutus was a grand citizen. 
. And a hundred other similar com- 
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parisons might be made between 
the sorts, the shades, the looks of 
glory; each country supplies ex- 
amples, each age affords us types, of 
the varying intensities of renown. 
It is quite true that, as the Romans 
put it, “glory enlarges life,” but it 
enlarges it most unequally; some- 
times it simply stretches it a , little, 
with a pressure so soft and gentle 
that no appreciable disturbance is 
produced ; sometimesit forces back 
the walls which enclose our small 
existences, and loudly claims more 
space and light for those it honours ; 
and sometimes it uproots and clears 
away all limits, destroys all ob- 
stacles to its voice, calls upon the 
amazed world to listen, and then 
proclaims that another name is 
written on the first page of the great 
roll of fame. Then life is “en- 
larged” indeed ; but, fortunately for 
quiet people, this does not happen 
often. 

The means by which glory can 
be obtained are quite as numerous 
as the forms which it assumes; 
they are abundantly sufficient to 
largely stimulate ambition. In- 
deed it would be somewhat im- 
prudent to assert that any cause 
whatever, provided it be of public 
interest, is incontestably and abso- 
lutely incapable of producing glory. 
There is no certain reason, as 
things are going now, for exclud- 
ing any of the higher works of men 
from the chance of winning it. It 
might, in such a case, be limited and 
special, but still it would be, in a 
small way, a member of the family, 
a poor relation, looked down upon, 
perbaps, by its grander cousins, but 
with the same blood circulating 
in its veins, and with as much real 
right as they to stand out before 
the universe. And this possibility 
seems likely to increase; for as 
throughout Europe the tendency of 
our epoch is to overthrow monopo- 
lies, to open life to competition, to 
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encourage all the talents; and as 
we are simultaneously acquiring a 
keener sense of the value of success, 
a clearer appreciation of the relative 
importance of the great acts and ob- 
jects of national existence—it follows 
not only that we have more candi- 
dates fit to contend for glory, but 
that we are offering to those candi- 
dates new fields of action. We see 
these influences at work around us; 
examples stand up vividly before us; 
the representatives of new action 
are coming to the front and claim- 
ing their share of fame, Watt 
and Stevenson have attained 
true glory; other labourers of our 
century have almost deserved it 
too; and most of the careers of 
men are followed now with a vig- 
our and a brilliancy which elevate 
and ennoble, and which promise 
brightly for the progress of our 
children. There was a time when 
glory was mainly won by war; but 
that time passed long ago, and, 
though war is still a fertile source 
of vigorous renown, it has aban- 
doned all pretension to monopoly. 
Literature, religion, science, art,have 
claimed and have acquired. the 
larger share in the formation of 
this great product. Lycurgus, Plato, 
St. Augustine, Michael Angelo, Col- 
umbus, Goethe, Beethoven, have 
gained a glory which is as great in 
quantity, and purer far in quality, 
than any that mere battle has ever 
won, Even in those early days 
when fighting was the serious occu- 
pation of the world, a doubt arose 
as to the sufficiency of slaughter to 
constitute real glory. Most of the 
great conquerors were evidently con- 
vinced that battle was not enough: 
and that if they were to become 
really grand, they must add to it 
some other claim on the admiration 
of mankind. When we look through 
the glorious periods of the world’s 
history we find that, with rare ex- 
ceptions, warring is not their chief 
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characteristic ; there is a good deal 
of it insome of them, it is true, but 
there are generally other things as 
well, and in one or two of them 
there is no victory at all. 

Solomon, for instance,who was the 
first glorious monarch that we know 
much about, was certainly not a 
warrior. He seems to have done no 
fighting, and to have gained his re- 
markable reputation by wealth and 
wisdom only; unless, indeed, the 
story that he had a thousand wives 
in any way contributed to it, But 
even if it did, it would only show 
that he was very brave towards 
women—which form of courage has 
not, thus far, been usually regarded 
as a ground for glory. 

Pericles, who has given his name 
to the second famous period, was 
certainly a soldier, and a good one 
too; but he was a grand adminis- 
trator as well, and a great lover of 
thearts. Even his peculiar defect 
of getting his accounts into horrible 
disorder has not prevented the dura- 
tion of his renown; it only serves to 
comfort public functionaries whose 
ledgers do not balance. 

Alexander, however, was a con- 
queror, and little else besides; for 
though he did not habitually de- 
stroy, and rather tried to civilise and 
preserve, he did so only as a con- 
sequence of his theories of the use 
of conquest. He had no pacific 
virtues; on the contrary, he was a 
most offensive, murderous brute. It 
is true that he was friendly with 
Apelles ; that he refused to burn up 
Athens; that he spared the house of 
Pindar at the sack of Thébes; that 
he treated Porus and Darius with 
generosity when he made them 
prisoners, and that he “ took from 
them nothing but glory ;” but, not- 
withstanding these exceptions, he 
was little more than a half-savage 
soldier, and he supplies the one 
example of a purely military glory. 

The Augustan epoch of Romaii 
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history was literary and brilliant far 
more than conquering. 

Carl the Great (let us respectfully 
agree with Mr. Freeman that, as he 
was not a Frenchman, it is absurd 
to call him Charlemagne) was a true 
captain ; there is no room for doubt 
about it: but he was a famous law- 
giver as well; and, considering his 
education and his surroundings, he 
had the soundest notions about 
literature, and was singularly strong 
on crops and culture. 

The splendid century of the 
Renaissance, with which the name 
of Leo X. has become associated, 
was full of political disorder; and 
the coming of the Reformation gave 
to it a character of religious struggle 
and excitement. But how easily we 
forget that Pope Leo went to war 
—how easily we lose sight of his 
anxieties and his worries; to most 
of us he is solely the great Medici, 


the patron and the godfather of a 
new period, when glory budded in 
the closet and the studio, and not 
on battle-fields. 

Ferdinand and Isabella made 
Spain one nation, and drove the 


Moor across the seas; but their 
true glory is that America was dis- 
covered in their reign. 

In recent times, have not the 
glories of the great Peter, and the 
greater Frederic, been based on civil 
merits as well as on military suc- 
cesses? And, to close the list with 
the greatest name of all, was not 
Napoleon something else. besides a 
soldier ? 

These examples appear to be con- 
clusive, and to show that, however 
largely war has been an origin of 
glory, other causes have produced 
it oftener and more largely still. 
And, in addition to the proof posi- 
tive thus supplied, there is abun- 
dance of proof negative as well; for 
history is crammed full of soldiers 
who were always fighting splendidly, 
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who really did great things in 
combat, but who never thereby 
earned a place in the catalogue 
of true fame. The various bar- 
barians who upset Rome, the Arabs 
who mastered Africa and Spain, 
the Turks who destroyed the East- 
ern Empire, were certainly good 
fighters and rude conquerors; but 
never did any one of them win 
standing-room amongst the great 
warriors of the world. We look at 
them as fierce bull-dogs rather than 
as out-shming governors of men. 
They augment the proof that arms 
alone, however successful they may 
be, do not invariably and of necessity 
bestow efernal greatness. What- 
ever be our prejudice in favour of 
military glory—and, until we really 
know what war is, that prejudice 
seems natural and justifiable—we 
cannot help acknowledging that 
more than half of the accepted 
glories of the world have sprung 
from civil sources, 

This is a satisfactory result to 
reach ; for it would have been mourn- 
ful to be obliged to own that evi- 
dence and experience incline the 
other way, and that warfare really 
is the one great progenitor of glory. 
And our regret would have been 
based not only on the insufficiency of 
the cause, but also on the unsutisfac- 
tory character of the effect ; for of all 
the categories of glory, that which is 
won on battle-fields is the only one 
which really constitutes a vanity. 
No other glories stoop to self-esteem 
(though they do like a little flattery), 
but the pride which a people feels 
in conquest constitutes by far the 
largest element of its international 
conceit ; and conceit of that sort in- 
variably takes a shape which is at 
once aggressive and offensive. The 
bumptiousness of victory presents 
the most colossal form of selfishness 
and impertinence; the bully of our 
school days and the Prussia of to- 
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day are examples of the fruit which 
it produces. We may indeed re- 
joice that time and knowledge have 
generated new seeds of glory, and 
that, though the flower retains its 
old perfectness of form, its ancient 
brilliancy of colour, the plant itself 
has discovered how to grow on other 
soils than those which were once 
supposed to be essential to its de- 
velopment. Even material progress 
may now be classed amongst the 
possible origins of glory; national 
prosperity, successful trade, great 
fleets of merchant-ships, increased 
production of the{taxes, inventions, 
and the advance of comfort and 
wellbeing, may all be counted, in 
the actual condition of the world’s 
opinions, as elements of the glory of 
a state. It is well that we have 


reached this intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the true nature of renown; 
for it would have been strange in- 
deed if glory, the child of virtue, 


had remained inaccessible otherwise 
than by war, a process which is ab- 
solutely contrary to virtue. It is 
true that there are around us many 
instances of such dissimilarity be- 
tween origins and results: bright 
butterflies are hatched from cater- 
pillars ; sweet perfumes are now ex- 
tracted from the residues of gas- 
making; paupers grow sometimes 
rich: on this showing, consequently, 
there ought to be no essential reason 
why, in principle, uoworthy causes 
should not occasionally produce 
fame. But, whatever be the theo- 
retical considerations on the point, 
it is manifest that, in practice, glory 
is unlike butterflies, sweet smells, or 
money ; it positively will not take 
‘birth in dirty places; it is too high 
bred to accept low contacts; and if 
it not unfrequently sprouts up in 
blood and battle, it is from mere 
force of habit and from ignorance of 
the fact that war is atrociously un- 
virtuous, This last assertion renders 
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it advisable to look at war a little, 
in order to see how it really is com- 
posed ; the explanation will enable 
us to better judge the nature of the 
relationship between it and glory. 
What is this war which seems so 
grand ; this war whose echoes fill 
the earth, whose fire-flashes dazzle 
onlookers; this war which agi- 
tates us beyond all excitements? 
Enough, in all conscience, has been 
written about its grandeur, its 
ferocity, its horror. We have all 
been told a thousand times that 
it has exercised more influence than 
any other cause on the history of 
the world; we are aware that it has 
made and unmade nations; we know 
that it produces slaughter, suffering, 
starvation, and disease; and that in 
no case, however necessary it may 
have been, has it done real good to 
men. We are conscious that it has 
never caused lasting benefits to either 
conquerors or conquered ; that it has 
invariably, in the long-run, damaged 
both sides; and that the one argu- 
ment which can be invoked in 
favour of it is, that we cannot do 
without it. But, notwithstanding 
all these convictions, we go on 
admiring it and building glory on it. 
We are divided into “the bad who 
think war a pleasure, and the good 
who think it a necessity;” but, 
whichever way we take it, we re- 
spect in it the sovereign tribunal of 
the earth. Now, here begins our 
blindness; here we indulge the sort 
of fallacy which Lord Stowell called 
a “ wild conceit ;” for how can respect 
be due to a tribunal whose first act is 
to suppress all law, to annul all right, 
to put an end to justice? This is what 
war does, for war cannot coexist 
with justice, right, or law; and the 
evidence thereof is wofully abun- 
dant. We find it everywhere. 
Marius exclaimed that “the din of 
arms prevented his hearing the 
laws ;” the bashful Pompey, who 
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was so timid that he blushed when 
he had to speak in public, asked, 
“ Am I, who am in arms, to think 
of laws?” Ennius said of soldiers, 
“They have recourse to arms and 
not to right ;” and Tacitus informs 
us (though we were aware of it 
without his attestation) that “in 
the highest fortune what is strongest 
is most just.” If from this purely 
Roman evidence we turn elsewhere 
about the world, we find great 
mounds of proofs to the same 
effect. The books on the Law of 
Nations are brimful of it, and we 
may consult them usefully and 
safely, for they do not touch the 
sentimental phases of the case, or 
even analyse its moral elements ; 
they confine themselves to prin. 
ciples, practices, and precedents ; 
they indicate the rules which ought 
to guide belligerents ; they acquaint 


us with the principles on which war 


should be conducted, 

They tell us. that the first conse- 
quence of war, in its action on right 
and justice, is to abrogate all 
treaties which previously existed be- 
tween the warring nations. Now 
“ abrogating treaties” is a euphemism 
for doing away with law, for treaties 
are the law by which nations regu- 
late their mutual relations; and 
though it may be urged that, as war 
puts an end to ail relations, there 
no longer remains anything to reg- 
ulate, that argument is illusory ; it 
neglects the substance for the 
shadow ;’it considers only the re- 
sult, and fails to justify the cause. 
The fact remains unaltered that the 
instant consequence of a state of war 
is to destroy all former legal bonds 
between the parties,including, besides 
treaties, all the unwritten rules and 

es which are habitually applied 
between friendly states, and to free 
them from all further care for the 
obligations which, to that moment, 
had served to guide their mutual 
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attitude, But here again it will be 
said that those cancelled obligations 
are at once replaced by other duties 
fitted to the new conditions which 
result from war, and that these latter 
duties constitute a new legal bond 
as strict and real as that which rested 
on the previous obligations contrac- 
ted during peace. Such reasoning 
is, however, in contradiction with all 
our ideas of right: we have been 
taught to think that right is based 
on truths which cannot vary ; that 
it is unchanging always and for 
ever, in principle and im applica- 
tion ; that robbery and murder, for 
example, are invariably wrong. If 
this be a correct impression, how 
can it ever become right to legalise 
robbery and murder? How can it 
be justice, to use the words of Cato, 
“to put private robbers into prison, 
while public robbers are ,seen in 
purple and in gold”? If the com- 
mandments do not mislead us, and 
if the code which we have based 
upon them is not altogether child- 
ish, it really is and always will be 
wrong to kill and steal. “The ques- 
tion is, of course, open to discus- 
sion, like all other questions; and 
ingenious minds may find subtle 
reasonings to show that nothing can 
be more beneficial to humanity, or 
more in harmony with the objects 
of creation, than to assassinate and 
rob: but notwithstanding the con- 
siderations which may be invoked 
in favour of that view, the popular 
impression is at present the other 
way. There is a general feeling 
not only that robbery and murder 
deserve punishment, but that they 
never can under any circumstances 
become acts of virtue. Common- 
sense joins justice in insisting on 
the soundness of this view, and in 
protesting that the laws of war are 
powerless to change axioms which 
are as immovable as the north star. 
Of course, both robbery and murder 
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and all manner of ill-treatments are 
necessary in war, and of course war 
is indispensable and must go on; 
but let war be recognised as it is, 
and let us cease to attribute to it 
the imaginary faculty of conferring 
upon wrong the qualities of right. 
We are not making the absurd at- 
tempt to prove that war in itself 
is bad, or that it ought to be sup- 
pressed; that ins@nsate effort may 
be abandoned to the excellent en- 
thusiasts who are pleased to waste 
upon it their energy and their time : 
our object is very different; it is to 
show that, however needful war 
may be, it is utterly unworthy of 
moral approbation, and ought not 
consequently to be admitted as a 
source of glory. Material admira- 
tion it may legitimately provoke ; 
but glory is supposed to derive its 
breath from other parents than phy- 
sical endurance, brute strength, or 
successful violence. If this last 
idea be wrong, then the remains of 
Cribb and Sayers should be trans- 
ferred at once to Westminster 
Abbey, a vote of thanks should be 
addressed by Parliament to their 
memories, and town and country 
houses should be bought by national 
subscription for their descendants. 
All this is not much like virtue, 
but at all events it is truth; and 
yet, though truth and virtue meet 
here once more, according to their 
old habit, they cannot travel on to- 
gether in agreeable friendship, but 
inust separate at once, with a dis- 
tant bow, as if they were mere 
casual acquaintances. Truth some- 
times obtains permission to follow 
acampaign and to write home let- 
ters to the newspapers; but virtue 
has no place in camps, and no gen- 
eral would allow rations to so em- 
barrassing a follower. Virtue would 
therefore starve if it tried to stop; 
for though truth can pillage for sub- 
sistence (as it often pillages for 
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— poor virtue could not conde- 
scend to feed itself by such un- 
worthy means, and would have to 
look on hungrily and die. So it 
wisely recognises that it had better 
stay away. ‘ 
One glance at war has thus suf- 
ficed to show us that its first ste 
is to renounce all relations wit 
those two venerable personages law 
and virtue; and, as we go on, we 
shall find it break with so many 
other worthy principles that we shall 
end by being unable to discover any 
moral merit, excepting sometimes 
trath, with which it remains on 
speaking terms. And yet it has 
always been a source of glory. It 
deludes us by its dangers, its bril- 
liancies, its results: its cruel splen- 
dours dazzle us ; the sufferings which 
it causes startle us; its vast conse- 
quences impress us; and, in our hot 
eagerness and emotion, we give no 
thought to the underlying falseness, 
We fancy that we know what war 
is, that we judge it, and appreciate 
it; we imagine that we understand 
it and measure it exactly ; and that, 
though sad indeed, it really is grand 
and noble. It does seem so from 


the standpoint whence we habitu- 
ally perceive it; but regarded at 
other angles, looked at especially 
from beneath, with a clear view of 
its foundations, it becomes the most 
tremendous sham, the most incom- 
parable imposture, which men have 


hitherto invented. There is no 
other such example of the successful 
covering up of the black side of a 
big subject; nowhere else are all 
the moral principles on which life 
habitually rests pitched coolly into 
a corner to lie there behind a gor- 
geous curtain until they are once 
more wanted; vainly should we 
look elsewhere for a second case of 
huge iniquity kept out of sight by 
aradiance of deceptive majesty. 
Nearly all of us are so blinded by this 
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coruscating brightness that we take 
it to be good honest light; and un- 
der that erroneous conviction we 
form our notions about war. It 
would be useless to define the popu- 
lar impression on the subject; to 
describe the conflicting sentiments 
of horror, admiration, tumult, pity, 
fascination, applause, and awe which 
war usually provokes amongst spec- 
tators: we have passed recently 
through that state of mind; we 
know it well, and do not require to 
be reminded of it. But what we 
rarely think of, what indeed we 
searcely realise at all, is the moral 
blank which war creates, the sup- 
pression of all right and consci- 
ence which accompanies this glory. 
We stare at its material conse- 
quences; we mourn over the ma- 


terial price at which the conse- 
quences are bought: but somehow 
we lose sight almost entirely of the 


inversion of all the rules of morality 
and duty which it entails, Indeed 
we fancy that all sorts of conscien- 
tious changes have been introduced 
latterly into the ordering of war; 
and that we have carried it, after 
centuries of improvements and re- 
forms, to a singularly high state of 
combined gentleness and destruc- 
tion. The so-called Laws of War 
will enlighten us as to these im- 
provements. 

The first point which strikes us 
in these laws is the separate and 
special character which they as- 
sume, and the absence of all: kins- 
manship or relation between them 
and ordinary laws. Their esseutial 
object is to confer on fighting na- 
tions a new class of rights which 
did not exist in time of peace, which 
are in tota] contradiction with all 
other rights, and which seem conse- 
quently to lead us to the absurd 
conclusion that right is not a prin- 
ciple but a mere matter of time and 
place, and that there may be two 
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rights on the same question. How- 
ever much we may repeat to our- 
selves that all this is necessary, no 
necessity can persuade us that it is 
licit: we feel instinctively that 
these Laws of War are not laws at 
all: we see that they contain ab- 
solutely none of the conditions 
which are indispensable to legality ; 
that they are nothing else than ar- 
bitrary, temporary rules, adopted, 
in the absence of all law, because 
any rule, no matter what, is prefer- 
able to anarchy. It may be said that 
what they enact is lawful, but that 
it is not legal ; for there is certainly a 
difference in the meaning of the two 
words, although the dictionaries do 
not state it. Lawfulness apparently 
implies that an action is authorised 
by a law, whatever be that law, and 
whatever be the action authorised ; 
but legality seems to indicate “ the 
inward principle as well as the ex- 
ternal form, the spirit as well as the 
letter” of the law. If this distinc- 
tion be correct, the word legality can 
apply only to such provisions as are 
in harmony with eternal right. and 
justice ; and as the object of the Laws 
of War is to regulate proceedings 
which are in opposition with right 
and justice, itseems to follow, logical- 
ly, that they are themselves illegal. 
For instance, these laws lay it down 
that all citizens of a nation become 
the personal enemies of all citizens 
of a hostile nation, and are bound, 
in theory, to kill each other when- 
ever they meet face to face; and by 
another article of the same code, 
enemies continue enemies every- 
where, the whole world over, with 
the one satisfactory reserve that 
they cannot fight on neutral terri- 
tory. This principle applies so 
copiously that women and children 
are included in its action, and are, 
putatively, “enemies,” like men; 
though belligerents are now good 
enough not to shoot them indiscrim- 
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inately, but limit their responsibil- 
ity to the acts of war which they 
may personally commit. Accord- 
ing to these definitions, war ought 
to render contending countries very 
like that odd cave in Florida in 
which countless myriads of rattle- 
snakes are continuously eating each 
other up. Another honest edict is, 
that when hostilities begin, all private 
debts are immediately suspended 
between subjects of warring States ; 
bills of exchange remain unpaid, and 
contracts become void: for traders 
with liabilities abroad a rupture of 
the peace may consequently be a de- 
lightful incident, while it ruins those 
unlucky persons who have money 
to receive. And then comes that 
curious abomination privateering, 
by which energetic sailors are per- 
mitted to turn pirates without being 
hung; by which private individuals 
acquire the power of carrying on 
sea combat for their own account, 
as if they were emperors or sharks, 
It can scarcely be pretended that 
prescriptions such as these are 
“legal,” for they are in opposition 
with the whole essence and signifi- 
cation of legality as it is understood 
and practised in every other circum- 
stance of life. It cannot be asserted 
that the exceptional situation created 
by the breaking out of war sup- 
presses fundamental truths, enables 
States to upset moral axioms, and 
empowers them to change the en- 
tire substance of their responsibili- 
ties and duties. It cannot be 
alleged that what was quite wrong 
yesterday can grow quite right 
to-day; that what was false can 
suddenly become true; that fixed 
principles can change at the sound- 
ing of a trumpet. Either there is 
no reality in anything, or else the 
Laws of Warare an absurd and lying 
mask under which the world is 
mean and weak enough to try to 
hide its consciousness that war is a 
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foul evil-doer, knowing neither hon- 
esty, nor sincerity, nor virtue. 

And it is on foundations such as 
these that men build glory! 

There is plenty more of the same 
kind to say. Thus far we have 
talked only of the theory : let us look 
a little at the practice : let us contem- 
plate these soldiers whose deeds fill 
history ; what we shall observe in 
them will not modify our opinion. 
Is it not a curious commentary on 
the idea of military glory, that, 
since wars began, warriors have 
been paid for fighting? Is it not 
rather contradictory that fame and 
booty should associate together, that 
pillage and renown should march in 
company? And is it not more fan- 
tastic still that these laws of war, 
which allow military money-makin 
without stint on land, should sud- 
denly become so frightfully particu- © 
lar, when they turn to sea, that no 
naval prize is good until it has been 
verified and condemned by special 
judges? It is amusing to take note 
of this violent reaction towards 
seeming honesty; it shows us 
that, even in the midst of battle, 
there remains a memory of the 
old fancies about fair play, and 
that conscience has insisted on the 
partial application of those fancies 
as a homage tothe suspended laws 
of peace. It must, however, be 
particularly vexing to sailors and° 
marines to think, that while they 
are obliged to ask leave of lawyers 
before they can comfort themselves 
with their takings, their colleagues 
in the other service enjoy their per- 
quisites unchecked, and can appro- 

riate, without control or hindrance, 
all the loot they can get hold of on 
battle-fields or in stormed towns, 
Sailors, it is true, have one advan- 
tage which compensates them for 
this restriction; they can seize 
prizes wherever they can find them, 
in all latitudes; while the official 
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plundering of land combatants is 
now limited, by usage, to conquered 
Africans and Asiatics, Europeans 
seem, of late years, to have politely 
ceased to strip each other’s dead, 
and to sack each other’s citadels and 
cities: }they have substituted an- 
other form of pecuniary profit, less 
exciting but more advantageous ; 
they have adopted, in place of the 
elementary system of authorised 
individual rapine, the larger, cleaner, 
and more scientific spoliation of re- 
quisitions and indemnities. This 
modern progress does not, however, 
really affect the question: the ban- 
dit practice of pillage and marauding 
has changed its shape; but the old 
principle of making money out of 
war remains in fuller force than 
ever. If we are to believe histori- 
ans, kings simply fought for glory 
in the early days: we are assured 
that, until the time of Ninus, war- 
riors “did not seek empire, but 
glory; and, content with victory, 
abstained from empire.” If this be 
true, the ante-Ninus period may 
have merited much undisputed 
fame, only the want of a contempo- 
raneous chronicler has prevented our 
knowing enough about it to judge 
with certainty. According to this 
story it was Ninus who, by invent- 
ing conquest, destroyed pure mili- 
, tary glory. Since his day war has 
become a trade in which the firm, 
the managers, and the clerks, all 
seek for profit: in that respect it is 
like upholstering or making nails, 
only it is less comfortable and more 
dangerous. Ninus is the first ex- 
ample (supposing always that the 
legend is exact) of what we now 
call “a practical man. of business :” 
he thought mere glory quite absurd ; 
he was not content to “fight for an 
idea,” so he employed victory to 
win lands, gold, and subjects; and 
his example has been largely fol- 
lowed. 
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It is now followed more than 
ever: the theory of extracting profit 
out of battle is growing all around 
us; campaigns invariably finish by 
a payment in cash or territory; it 
is in hope of a compensating gain 
of some kind that Europe keeps u 
countless armies, and feverishly goes 
on improving armaments. The ef- 
fort to develop force is, however, 
not a new one: in this odd trade of 
fighting, “ou, pour vivre, on se fait 
tuer,” the world has been constantly 
advancing: we have got on, by 
degrees, from the most elementary, 
to the most scientific forms of 
mutual destruction ; the  intellec- 
tual character of the means of war 
has risen in more than equivalent 
proportion to the development of 
intellect in other callings; as Mr. 
Bagehof says, the progress of the 
military art is “the most showy 
fact in human history.” And, 


during recent centuries at least, 
it has been aided by the marked 
change which has been occurring 
in ‘the influence of our civilisation 
as compared with that of ancient 


times. Civilisation no longer makes 
men unwarlike or effeminate ; on 
the contrary, it has become an in- 
vigorating, fortifying power, both to 
mind and body; it renders us more 
fit than ever to discharge the 
functions of a soldier. But, while 
it has improved both men and 
weapons, it has _ simultaneously 
confirmed the money-making ten- 
dencies of war; indeed, after the 
example we had four years ago, it 
is rather frightening to look forward 
to the fate of the conquered country 
in the next struggle which comes 
off. We may be quite certain that 
tons of gold will be demanded as if 
they were cigars or allumettes; and 
that the character of ill-tempered 
commercial speculation which war 
is more and more assuming, will 
come glaring out with a ferocity of 
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purpose of which we have had no 
example since the time of Shylock. 
We shall hear no more of generosity : 
no one will ever think of imitating 
the conduct of the Romans to the 
population of Camerina; indeed, 
it will probably be denied that there 
is any truth in the story told by 
Grotius, that after the Camerinotes 
had been defeated, seized, and sold 
by Claudius, the Roman people, 
doubtful of the justice of the pro- 
ceeding, sought out the recent 
slaves, repurchased them, restored 
their liberty and their property, 
and gave them a dwelling-place on 
the Aventine. Modern war is not 
conducted after that foolish fashion ; 
it winds up now, just as a police case 
does, with a fine of five milliards 
and costs, 

These considerations seem to 
prove the soundness of the view 
which has been advocated here ; 


they lead us to admit that, whatever 


be the utilities of war, it never has 
been, and never can be, an honest 
process; and that, consequently, it 
isan unclean origin for glory. As 
that is what we have been endeavour- 
ing to establish, we can now change 
the subject, and lift up our eyes to 
purer sources of renown. 

The genius of creation confers a 
very different glory from that which 
the faculty of destruction is able to 
bestow: the originators of human 
knowledge, the great teachers of 
mankind, have a vastly higher and 
brighter claim to our admiration, 
than all the chieftains of the hosts 
of war. The progress of the 
sciences, the letters, and the arts, 
has raised up a larger mass of spot- 
less fame than all the world has 
known from war ; fame of a sort that 
we can all applaud without distinc- 
tion of nationality, for we all gain 
equally by its causes, whatever be 
our country. - That glory illuminates 
the whole earth; it has opened for 
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us new conditions of existence and 
sensation; it has raised us nearer 
to eternal truth by enabling us to 


‘better understand that truth. That, 


indeed, is glory undeniable, whether 
it be won by studying the living 
things around us, the rocks beneath 
us, or the stars above us; whether 
it rests on abstractions of pure 
thought, on the analysis’ of man 
himself, or on the display of mind 
in art or letters. To celebrate it we 
need no battle-pieces and no trophies, 
no soundings of the trumpet, no 
laurels and no cannon; it can be 
duly honoured in one form only, by 
the gratitude of all society, through- 
out the centuries, for the immensity 
of the service rendered. This glory 
is complete, unsullied, unattackable ; 
for it has been gained without in- 
flicting suffering or practising in- 
justice. Of each of those who have 
acquired it we may say, in the words 
of the inscription on the bust of 
Moliére at the French Academy— 
“Rien ne manque 4 sa gloire; il 
manquait 4 la ndétre.” 

The purity of the sources of non- . 
military glory suffices, singly, to 
authorise these big descriptions of . 
it; but there is about it a special 
characteristic which justifies them 
further still. Nations usually become 
wildly vain of their successful sol- 
diers; but their pride in their great 
civilians never stoops te vanity— 
it remains high, wise, and worthy. 
Soldiers rouse up a feverish excite- 
ment which civilians, luckily, do not 
provoke, The crowd isalways ready 
to feel personal conceit about the 
warrior; while civil virtue causes 
a calmer but far nobler emotion. 
The pride of nations is less per- 
manently served by triumphant wars 
than by great uses of the mind for 
public good; but that pride remains 
strictly national in the latter case, 
while it becomes singularly indi- 
vidual inthe former. Each member 
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of a nation associates himself with 
the heroic deeds of his fellow-country- 
men, and fancies, half unconsciously 


perhaps, that he personally had some 


share in them; but never does he 
picture to himself that he has assisted 
in discoveries or in great works of 
thought. We Englishmen all imag- 
ine, for example, withdut much 
difficulty, that we have_ helped, 
indirectly, by our character, to 
win England’s battles; or, at all 
events, that we could help seriously 
if we tried ; but very few of us sup- 
pose that we could have aided to 
find out the laws of gravitation, to 
paint Reynolds’s pictures, or to write 
Childe Harold. It naturally results 
from this wide difference of impres- 
sion that, while the military glory of 
a state is appropriated, in small frac- 
tions, by each of its enthusiastic 
citizens, its civil glory remains 
always condensed and national ; it 
continues to be the undivided pro- 
perty of all, with no individual 
claim to any part of it. Conse- 
quently, as vanity is, after all, a 
purely personal product, as it can- 
not become national unless — as, 
however, is frequently the case— 
the members of the nation unite 
their own prides in a concrete form, 
in order to create a common stock, 
it follows that, as no single citizen 
feels vanity for himself in the civil 
glories of his land, that land can 
have no vanity about them either. 
They stand up, therefore, above and 
beyond all vanity; and that is a 
quality so rare, that it would suffice 
alone, even if they possessed no 
other, to endow them with match- 
less value, and to entitle us to say 
all good of them. 

But civil glories are so rich in 
other merits that even this striking 
excellence can scarcely amplify 
them; it cannot largely add to 
what is so large already ; it conse- 
quently serves for little except to 


prove that the superiority of civil 
glory over military fame is not 
limited to the greater purity of its 
sources, but that nations take a 
higher attitude about it too. And 
if, from origin and attitude, we pass 
on to uses, we find civil glory more 
admirable still; for each and every 
one of its employments is an en 
couragement and a counsel. 


‘¢ Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime ;”’ 


and certainly, no example is more 
stimulating or more strengthening 
than the one they set before us. Not 
that it has any application to the 
persons of our ordinary selves; but 
it authorises us to indulge the hope 
that, after Aristotle, Bacon, and St. 
Thomas—after Raphael, Mozart, and 
Canova—the world may some day 
see successors of their power rise up 
to brighten coming ages. 

And yet, though in origin, in 
attitude, and in uses, the peaceful! 
elements of fame possess all these 
exclusive merits, it must be owned 
that the outer aspects of glory re- 
main, as has been already said, ex- 
ceedingly alike in each of its two 
forms. The varieties are all virtually 
the same to look at: they vary in 
brilliancy and force, but that is the 
only external difference they pre- 
sent; each glory that exists, what- 
ever be its source, is like all other 
glory: no special type of it exists 
for civil merit, and it only remains 
for us to regret once more that suc- 
cess in war and success in peace 
should still continue to stand on 
the same level in the world’s eyes. 

And now, if we behaved properly, 
we should put back glory on its 
pedestal, dust it carefully, surround 
it with flowers, lights, and music, 
make a profound bow to it, and 
withdraw. But, as we have got 
hold of it, we will keep it a little 
longer and will profit by the op- 
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portunity to offer to it one small, 
respectful observation. We re- 
served at the beginning the right 
to speak out frankly : let us use it. 

Glory isso great, so high, so dis- 
tant and so different from all other 
privileges, it is so thoroughly itself, 
and nothing else, that one might 
reasonably suppose it to be un- 
copyable, and an ithitation of it 
to be inconceivable. Such, doubt- 
less, would be the case if glory 
always held itself in its lordly 
place ; if it never forgot its sovereign 
dignity ; if it refused to stoop to 
make acquaintances. But glory is 
only human after all; it is like 
all other. powers, its grandeur bores 
it somewhat—it finds imperial 
solitude rather stupid, so it sur- 
rounds itself with a court. So far, 
however, glory simply gives in to a 
not unnatural weakness, and can 
scarcely be reproached for not hav- 
ing the mournful courage to live all 
alone, like Simeon the Stylite, on 
the top of a solitary pillar. It is 
in its consequences, rather than in 
itself, that relationship with the 
outer world becomes damaging to 
glory ; it is in the neighbourhood of 
parasitic envies and toady parodies, 
in the facility of imitation which easy 
contact gives, that the true danger 
lies. The wish to make cheap 
copies of real glory—to create, by 
impudent reproduction, an unau- 
thentic and ungained fame—is fre- 
quent enough in history ; so fre- 
quent, indeed, that we see almost 
everywhere, side by side, the reality 
and the sham, and perceive how 
the little counterfeit has endeavour- 
ed to struggle into existence beneath 
the shade of its mighty model. 
Glory has, from all time, permitted 
assimilators to get close to it: they 
did not wait for the invention of 
photography ; they began to simu- 
late the features of the original as 
soon as it first stood out in the 


light of day. Icarus flying upwards 
to the sun and melting his waxen 
wings in its contemptuous heat; 
Phaeton madly striving to share 
Apollo’s glory and tumbling head- 
long from his car ; Erostrates setting 
fire to the Temple of Diana with 
the sole object of making known 
his name,—are instances of sham 
glory in ancient times. Constan- 
tinople pretending to replace Rome ; 
Amerigo Vespucci standing sponsor 
to the new world ; John of Leyden 
setting up as monarch of New Sion; 
Louis XIV. assuming as his own 
the victories of Condé, Villars, and 
Turenne—are more modern cases. 
And recently we have contemplated 
George LV. professing to be the first 
gentleman in Europe, and M. Thiers 
regarding himself as King of France. 
This last example is the most tre- 
mendous and the mest conclusive of 
the list. M. Thiers had written so 
much about the Empire, he had 
lived in such intimacy with the 
glories of Napoleon, that he could 
not help attempting, as soon as he 
got a chance, to play at glory for 
his own account; but, in his pre- 
sumption, he got too near the sun, 
and there, like Icarus, singed off his 
wings, and, parallel to Phacton, up- 
set his coach. And yet there are 
people who pretend that history 
does not repeat itself ! 

The lamentable story of the late 
President of the French Republic 
ought to be a lesson to real glory, 
as well as to aspiring quackery. It 
leads us to remark to glory, that if it 
had always stood away on its own 
high throne, it would not have 
turned the ambitious head of M. 
Thiers; and that France might, not 
impossibly, have obtained a govern- 
ment by this time. It renewed 
towards him its old habit of mak- 
ing love to history, and thereby en- 
couraged the envious historian to 
imagine that it was not impractica- 
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ble to acquire, in his own small per- 
son, some portion of the fame which 
it was his duty to describe. This 
example ought to impress on glory 
that it is really time to leave off 
stimulating small vanities second 
hand, and that is the advice which 
we presume to offer to it. Of course 
it is quite evident that in venturing 
to blame glory for foolishly conde- 
scending to provoke third-rate can- 
Gidates to run after it, at any cost 
to the people round them (as Phaeton 
grilled up the earth in his upstart 
folly), we are, in fact, blaming no- 
body but ourselves: we speak of 
glory as an existing personage, in 
the same sense as happiness, enthu- 
siasm, disgust, or rage, may be called 
living entities; but, like them, it is 
nothing but a sentiment of our own 
making, for whose qualities and de- 
fects we are answerable ourselves. 
It is we who have created it, who 


have rendered it what it is, who 
have assigned to it its merits, and 


have attached to it its faults. It is 
the most superbly brilliant of our 
creations; it seems indeed almost to 
lie beyond our power of production ; 
and yet, with all its gorgeous at- 
tributes, it remains helplessly under 
our control. Dependent on contem- 
porary approbation for its birth and 
baptism, dependent upon history 
for its preservation and transmission, 
it is forced to follow the caprices 
and the weaknesses of successive 
ages. The responsibility of mislead- 
ing it is therefore ours: in pretend- 
ing to remonstrate with it we are 
discussing with ourselves; but we 
are talking on a subject so infinitely 
noble, that we should be both fool- 
ish and ungrateful to listen careless- 
ly. Our interest and our dignity 
are alike concerned in the mainten- 
ance of glory unparagoned and un- 
spotted ; to keep it so we have but 
to lift it higher still, above the 
reach of little hands that can tut 
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finger-mark it, and little tongues 
that can but smear it. What we 
should do is to decide unanimously, 
throughout the world, that, hence- 
forth, glory shall be guarded from 
the profanation of impertinent ap- 
proach ; that everybody, as hereto- 
fore, may win itif hecan: but that: 
no one shall, under any pretext, be 
allowed to copy it, and that all new 
yields of it must be original. We 
have had too many struggles for 
fictitious fame; it is time to puta 
stop to them for good, and to insist 
that, for the future, we will admit 
nothing but authentic types. Plat- 
ed work is bad enough even when 
limited to forks and spoons; it is 
altogether inadmissible for glory. 
False hair, false teeth, false eyes and 
noses are excusable on the ground 
of physical necessity ; but imitation 
glory corresponds to no need what- 
ever, either personal or national, and 
we ought all to swear that we will 
have no more ofit. False great men 
are not, however, easy to demolish; 
and even if we make up our united 
minds that we will suppress them, we 
shall not find the task a simple one. 
But that is no reason for not trying; 
and certainly the result, when once 
attained, would confer an enormous 
service on posterity. An Index 
Expurgatorius of spurious renowns 
should be attached to all school 
histories, so as to prevent inexperi- 
enced students from being any more 
deluded. It would naturally com- 
mence with that first sham glory, 
the Tower that was built at Babel; 
and would finish, for the present, 
with the sea-serpent, Thiers, and 
the open ocean at the pole. 

It is worth observing that the 
longing for usurped celebrity has 
been, almost mvariably, confined 
to men, and that women have but 
rarely stooped to it. From Semr 
ramis to Mrs. Somerville, from 
Deborah to Joan of Arc, all famous 
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women have fairly won their fame. 
Even such minor lights as Cleopatra, 
Queen Elizabeth, and. Catherine of 
Russia, had honest claims to the 
small positions they assumed. This 
is probably because, with their finer 
instincts, women see and feel, as 
men do not, that no faithful like- 
ness can be made of glory, and that 
when we foolishly attempt to pro- 
duce a portrait of it, we never get 
beyond caricature. Caricature /— 
A startling thonght comes into us. 
Have we ourselves fallen into that 
same disaster without knowing it? 
We stop with a shiver of alarm. 
But we stop about glory only; 
it would be most discourteous if, 
under the sudden influence of this 
emotion, we were to leave the vani- 
ties of nations without wishing them 
good-bye. Whatever we may think 
of them, let us, at all events, be 
polite. We have made acquaintance 
with them in some detail; we know 
approximately what they are, and 
in what fashion they behave; and 
we are aware that, notwithstanding 
all their outrageous faults, they have 
an excellent position in society. So 
let us conduct them to their carriage. 
Another reason for offering them our 
arm for the last time is that they are 
so wonderfully like certain painted, 
over-dressed, old ,women that we all 
have met, who persist in youth and 
sprightliness despite their years, 
who try hard to get us to make 
a little love to them, who are 
particularly ridiculous and absurd, 
but who give good dinners, and to 
whom we are, in consequence, civil 
from pure selfishness. Their gowns 
are riotous and show too much 
faded skin; the diamonds on their 
fingers attract too much attention 
to their shrivelled hands; their talk 
is simultaneously amorous and spite- 
ful: but with all these repulsive 
peculiarities, they are so full of ex- 
perience of the world, so crammed 
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with amusing stories, so well up in 
social scandal, and so excessively in- 
sinuating, that one supports them 
as an inevitable nuisance which has 
its pleasant side. We don’t respect 
them, though we dine with them: 
we think they might just as well 
expire at once, and leave their for- 
tunes—which are very large—to less 
deceptive candidates for public ad- 
miration: but we should shrink 
from killing them, even if we could 
do so without being caught; for 
our ill-will against them is scarcely 
deep enough to tempt us on to 
crime. International conceits are 
much of the same nature as these 
old ladies, and inspire the same sort 
of sentiments; but as they do not 
act for their individual advantage— 
as they operate in no way for them- 
selves, but for all of us collectively 
—they differ, morally, from worldly 
dowagers. The likeness, therefore, 
does not go beyond outside simi- 
larities of features and of manner. 
The vanities of States wear rouge 
and ostrich-feathers, just like the 
others, and go to Court, and have 
themselves announced by tremen- 
dous names, and make so much 
noise that they oblige everybody 
to turn round and look at them; 
but they do it all with a good in- 
tention, and are, for that one reason, 
more edifying than the wizened 
dames with whom we have been com- 
paring them. But still we can ima- 
gine no equally correct similitude 
for the antiquated pretentious man- 
nerisms by which each nation mani- 
fests its self-esteem. It would be 
far pleasanter, of course, and more 
patriotic, too, to liken them to 
charming children, full of grace and 
truth and innocence ; and to comfort 
ourselves, on taking leave of them, 
with the thought that they have 
deservedly, before them a long 
career of brightness, usefulness, and 
teaching. But, alas! we cannot 
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imagine that at all: it is quite the 
other way. These vanities will 
continue to last on—their duration 
will, according to probabilities, be 
terribly persistent; but they will 
not lead the cheery, lightsome, 
laughing life of well-taught girls, 
who are fitting themselves to be- 
come useful women, There is no- 
thing for them but the pertinacious 
though propped - up existence of 
frivolous, affected, rich old females, 
whose early education .has been 
neglected, and who have never re- 
covered the lost ground. 

Yet nations hold on solidly to 
their vanities. They do not appear 
to be at all ashamed of them, or to 
think that they are either comical 
or inutile. They treat them very 


seriously, and do not generally see 
anything to laugh at in them,— 
which utter want of the sense of 
the ridiculous makes one sorry 


for the nations. When we look 
back at them, they seem scarcely 
worthy of the respectful  treat- 
ment they everywhere receive. 
We have glanced at Titles, 
Ceremonial, Decorations, Privileges, 
Forms, and surely we cannot urge 
that any of them are essential to our 
progress or our honour. Some of 
them are occasionally useful ; that is 
undeniable: but when they do hap- 
pen to be useful, it is always in small 
ways; there is absolutely nothing 
in them, even in their best shape, 
which elevates: or ennobles. It is 
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in the Flag alone that we finda 
great idea; it is in Glory only that 
we find a noble pride. The others, 
without exception, are little and un- 
worthy. But they are like war in 
one respect—we can use nothing 
else instead of them; so apparently 
we shall go on employing them, as 
we f on fighting. 
et, after all, why should we 
desire to suppress them? It is no 
particular concern of ours if other 
nations are rather foolish ; indeed it - 
might be advantageous to us that 
they should be so, if only the 
United Kingdom were a model of 
superior wisdom, But there again 
arises an objection; superior wis- 
dom is often such an insufferable 
bore, that we should probably get 
quite tired of it in a fortnight, 
and should wish ourselves back 
once more amongst the general 
average of foolish people. Verhaps 
things are better as they are than 
they would be otherwise; we are 
not invariably safe judges of what 
suits us; and in this case, as in 
others, we might make a consider- 
able mistake by purifying too much. 
And now we say farewell to In- 
ternational Vanities. Not with 
emotion or regret, but with civil, 
calm indifference, as one salutes a 
fellow-traveller (on the Continent) 
at a journey’s end. They have not 
gained much by being better known; 
they still deserve to be described 
as little subjects with great names. 
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Four months have elapsed since 
the prorogation of Parliament, and 
the prevailing characteristic of the 
recess has been extreme quiet, almost 
stagnation, at home; and a restless 
growing distrust and disturbance 
abroad. Sooner or later the influ- 
ences at work in Europe react on 
our own political and _ religious 
world, bringing to us issues to de- 
cide similar in character to those 
which occupy the Continent, but, 
fortunately for us, less portentous 
in their degree and consequences, 
The silver streak of sea which sepa- 
rates us from Continental nations 
frees us from a conscription, and 
marks off a home for freedom and 
peace against the millions of armed 
men who have turned Europe into 
a vast military camp. It helps and 
favours us in other ways also. We 
are not drawn into the vortex of 
Continental strife, whether political, 
military, or social; we work out, in 
our more compact community, and 
in insular security, our own domes- 
tic problems for ourselves, with the 
advantages derived from observa- 
tion of our neighbours; difficulties 
come to us ina less aggravated 
form, and they assail a people of 
established rights and _ liberties, 
inured for generations to habits of 
self-government and _ self-reliance. 
Whatever storms assail the nations 
of Europe, at times almost threaten- 
ing their very existence, we have 
hitherto managed, with some varia- 
tions of fortune, to secure tranquil- 
lity and progress. 

In a military poimt of view, the 
most striking circumstance of the 
recess has been the calling out an 
additional force of about 175,000 
men from the reserves of the Ger- 
man military organisation, in order 
to swell its effective army. The 
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state of the Continent is such that, 
after all the Germans have achiev- 
ed,—having triumphed over Den- 
mark, crushed Austria, and for a 
time at least destroyed the whole 
power of France,—they do not feel 
secure unless at a few weeks’ notice 
they can muster in the field 1,800,000 
men. France is rapidly developing 
a reformed and powerful army ; 
Spain is torn by civil strife, of 
which no one can foresee the end; 
while Russia reluctantly follows 
German lead in recognising her 
Government ; and France, probably 
under German encouragement, is 
addressed by that Government in 
firm, but unusual language. The 
great military achievements of Ger- 
many are reacting on their national 
sentiment, and Prussian arrogance 
is perhaps not easily compatible. 
with a general goodwill amongst 
European nations. The enormous. 
development of her power has pro- 
bably created distrust and dislike: 
in the east and south, as well as 
permanent hatred in the west.. 
The ominous passage at the close of 
the speech of the German Emperor 
at the opening of his Parliament,, 
discloses the policy of his Govern-- 
ment. After referring to his pacific 
and amicable relations with all 
foreign Governments in the usual. 
language of international courtesy,, 
he uses the following words of 
threat and defiance, which betray 
the apprehensions of danger, chiefly 
aroused, let us hope, by the language: 
of the French press, and the neces-. 
sity of preparation and caution: “T 
know myself to be free from all. 
tempting thoughis to employ the 
united power of the Empire for 
other than defensive purposes. Con-- 
scious of the power at our disposal, 
my Government can afford to pass 
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over in silence the suspicions un- 
justly cast upon their policy. Not 
until the malice and party passion 
to whose attacks we are exposed 
proceed from words to actions shall 
we resent them. In such an event 
the whole nation and its Princes 
will'join me in defending our hon- 
our and rights.” Prince” ‘Bismarck, 
powerful as he is, is alert to detect 
and punish opposition, even in men 
of the rank and influence of Count 
Arnim. He probably feels that he, 
like Czar Nicholas, “sits upon a 
voleano ;” that the struggle to con- 
solidate Germany comes at a time 
ful! of difficulty and_ perplexity ; 
that the conflict between Legitim- 
ism and Republicanism, between 
Ultramontane bigotry and the first 
principles of social order, pervades 
the whole of society ; and that its 
most flagrant manifestations are on 
a sufficiently broad theatre to give 


him constant anxiety and alarm. 
Germany has had to face the diffi- 
cult problem of defining anew the 


limits of civil and _ ecclesiastical 
authority, and of recasting the re- 
lations between Church and State. 
Its Government declared war against 
Ultramontanism, and the battle 
was strong enough to convulse so- 
ciety in the struggle. The hostili- 
ties aroused are not mitigated by 
any common principle or sympathy 
between the combatants, who daily 
drift further apart into open and 
avowed antagonism. Between those 
who rally round the last decree of 
papal infallibility on the one hand, 
and those who bring science to the 
support of every doubt, or who re- 
cognise civil authority and civil 
allegiance as the ties which bind 
States together, there must be in- 
creasing division. The contest be- 
‘tween them breaks out upon every 
topic and almost every institution, 
.and increases in vehemence and 
bitterness, The spirit of national 
hatred and hoarded vengeance is also 
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abroad, and those who rule the des- 
tinies of nations have every stimulus 
to watchfulness, and every cause for 
anxiety. 

We in England have similar anxi- 
eties ; but at present, though per- 
haps equally threatening, they are on 
a smaller scale. The echoes of the 
strife speak through Mr, Gladstone’s 
recent pamphlet. He says that 
one-sixth of the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom hold doctrines 
which, after the Vatican decrees of 
1870, if logically carried out, are 
“incentive to general disturbance, 
a premium upon European wars.” 
Roman Catholic Peers who place 
a different construction on the de- 
crees from that which justifies Mr. 
Gladstone’s language, are immedi- 
ately disavowed by their co-religion- 
ists and threatened with excommuni- 
cation by Monsignore Capel. In re- 
ference to those decrees, it should be 
borne in mind that they were issued 
by the Papal Court just three days 
after the declaration of war by 
France against Germany. They 
convert the Roman Catholic Church 
into a political institution. within 
every constituted State. It is a 
terrible rift in the panoply of Ger- 
many. It may at any time become 
no small cause of dissension and 
disturbance to ourselves, Then, in 
lieu of intense national hatred and 
jealousy, we have growing class ani- 
mosities, which are fostered for poli- 
tical purposes. The strikes which 
have been so frequent are signs of a 
growing desire upon the part of the 
working-classes for more prosperity 
and greater independence than they 
have hitherto enjoyed; and the 
results in the future depend upon 
whether that desire is eticouraged 
and stimulated in the direction of 
attaining greater capacity for labour, 
and greater capabilities for industrial 
organisation, or whether it is per- 
verted into mere hostility to the 
class or classes immediately above 
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them, and into efforts to reduce “and acknowledge it. 


those classes to their level. Grow- 
ing experience is gradually unfold- 
ing the lesson that the friends who 
teach them that political changes 
and the spoliation of others are the 
true remediés for their ills, have 
more to gain than themselves from 
the delusions which they spread. 
The truth must gradually force its 
way that any advancement in their 
condition, or improvement in their 
general surroundings, can only result 
from increased efficiency, increased 
self - control, and more sustained 
efforts; more reliance upon them- 
selves, and less repining at a lot 
which no one but themselves has 
the power to alter or elevate. Then 
in Ireland we feel at every turn the 
influence of that Ultramontane 
spirit, which is full of hostility alike 
to the existing condition and the 
future development of States. The 
influence was felt alike in the 
introduction and in the rejection of 
last year’s Irish University Educa. 
tion Bill. That Bill was thoroughly re- 
trograde and Ultramontane, but failed 
to satisfy the intolerant party whom 
it sought to conciliate. The move- 
ment for Home Rule is for the pre- 
sent discouraged, but it may at any 
time increase in activity and threat- 
en injurious and important conse- 
quences. The spirit of aggression 
has been aroused, and it is matter 
of deep congratulation to all loyal 
subjects that the aggressors no long- 
er hold the balance between political 
parties and command the bidding 
which such a position attracts. 
Whatever disturbing elements 
may be beneath the surface of 
society, and whatever convulsions 
may have stirred the Continent, no 
one can deny that England remains 
tranquil and content. The working- 
classes do not yield a ready credence 
to those who endeavour to spread 
disaffection amongst them, or if 
they do they learn their mistake 
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According to 
a recent theory, no one without land 
or capital has anything to conserve, 
and is bound to be a Radical and 
revolutionist on pain of being de- 
nounced as an “anomaly.” The 
English operatives fail to see the 
matter in that light; and the new 
constituencies protected by the 
Ballot have placed England in a 
position of vantage and tranquillity 
which she has not occupied for 
many years. 

A harvest of unusual plenty 
throughout the world is an item in 
the events of the recess which all 
must regard with satisfaction. It 
has, no doubt, had something to do 
with the prosperous and contented 
condition of the country, and must 
have been especially welcome to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. We 
were especially glad to note in Mr. 
Disraeli’s speech at the Mansion 
House the following passage :— 
“There is a considerable revival of 
trade and a great promise of increase 
in our commercial transactions, And 
speaking on this subject, I hope I 
shall not disappoint those who have 
offered premature conclusions as to 
the state of the revenue, if I take 
the liberty of saying it is realising 
all that we anticipated.” It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the import- 
ance of the prospect thus held out; 
no Conservative would have seen 
with patience the whole of the 
immense surplus of 1874 followed 
by a deficit in 1875. 

The parliamentary recess has, as 
usual, been fruitful of extra-parlia- 
mentary utterances. Dislodged 
from their habitual supremacy, the 
Liberal party has not displayed any 
great originality or resource, or any 
increased evidences of capacity to 
mind either their own or the 
national business. The bitter and 
apparently increasing feuds in 
their ranks were by no means 
healed ty the temporary pertur- 
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bation caused by the Endowed 
Schools Act Amendment Bill; 
the Radicals persist in regarding 
the more moderate Liberals with 
an aversion greater than they bear 
to Conservatives ; and the Secularists 
in regarding Mr. Forster and the 
exponents of the recent education 
policy with almost fanatical hatred. 
Mr. Gladstone under these cireum- 
stances maintains an unwonted and 
judicious silence, except upon those 
ecclesiastical matters which are so 
dear to his heart, and are assuming 
in the present state of opinion a 
great importance. In answer to a 
memorial which complimented him 
upon hostility to Establishments, he 
accepted the compliment, but denied 
the use of the particular expression 
to that effect, which was attributed 
to him. In the ‘ Contemporary 
Review ’ he has explained away the 
hostility to the principle of uni- 


formity which his six resolutions 


clearly expressed; but he was 
silent on the one question which 
Parliament and the nation are at- 
tending to—the extent to which 
ritual in the English Church may 
be conformed to that of Rome, 
with the view of establishing doc- 
trines and worship which were 
abolished, or believed to be abolish- 
ed, at the Reformation. In his re- 
cent pamphlet he has done a great 
political service ; norare we amongst 
those who discern any ulterior ob- 
ject in view beyond that of calling 
attention to a serious position of 
affairs, and of having a thorough 
explanation with those upon whose 
support he has so long and, as we 
think, so disastrously relied. Upon 
no one point of cardinal importance, 
either in reference to present politi- 
cal or ecclesiastical institutions, or 
in reference to future dealings in 
regard to them, or in reference to 
the leading principles of Irish, 
Educational, or Electoral policy, 
can the Liberal party point to 
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essential agreement in their ranks; 
or to any symptoms which indicate 
a tendency to unite; or to the ex- 
istence of any authority which can 
enforce submission to discipline, 
and the suppression, temporary or 
total, of existing disputes. The 
personal precedence of Mr. Glad. 
stone himself is apparently in 
dispute, if we may judge from 
certain oratorical exhibitions last 
session, and the frequent discussions 
of his fitness and title to the post 
of Opposition leader, which his 
friends, with singular indiscretion 
and forgetfulness of party custom 
and etiquette, persist in conducting 
in public. 

Under these circumstances, the 
speeches of the prominent mem- 
bers of the party must possess a 
mournful interest, both to them- 
selves and to their followers. It 
has been deemed necessary, so we 
are often told in the Opposition 
organs, “to raise the spirits of the 
party ;” and wake it up from its 
extreme and exaggerated despon- 
dency. Several speeches have been 
made with that view, notably by 
Mr. Goschen, who has been making 
praiseworthy efforts to work his 
way to the front, but whose speeches 
have been irreverently described by 
malcontent Liberals of one class as 
mere “ whistling for the wind;” 
whilst, on the other hand, they fail 
to charm even Liberals of Mr. 
Bouverie’s class, who persist in 
lamentations which make the task 
of “raising the spirits ” of the party 
exceedingly difficult and compli- 
cated. It is beyond the power of 
Mr. Goschen, or anybody else, to ad- 
minister a restorative to men who 
talk in this way. “I have ever 
belonged to that great Liberal 
party, moderate in its views, and 
desirous of improvement and ad- 
vancement; and I was spared by 
not being in the House of Com- 
mons the being a witness of the 
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consummation of that great catas- 
trophe which, at any rate for a 
time, has pretty nearly annihilated 
that Liberal party in the House of 
Commons. We were led by our 
generals with drums beating, trum- 
pets blowing, and flags flying, into 
the jaws of destruction, into the 
Caudine Forks, where we were 
practically annihilated.” This does 
not say much for Mr. Goschen’s 
powers of consolation, or his success 
in reanimating the Liberal party. 
For Mr. Bouverie proceeds in any- 
thing but a cheerful or even a 
resigned spirit, “I can’t but 
mourn and lament the chaos which 
seems to have fallen upon the 
Liberal party.” And in regard’ to 
the future policy of that party he 
says: “It is a mistake to suppose 
that the business of the Liberal 
party in this country has been his- 
torically, or is now, one of perpetual 
alteration and change. 

notion seems to possess a great 
many people, that if you are a 
Liberal you are ultimately to con- 
template the destruction of the 
Monarchy, the abolition of the 
House of Lords, the annihilation of 
the Established Church, and the re- 
distribution of property throughout 
the country.” He expresses the 
view that an epoch has come in the 
history of, Liberalism when the 
“ national ” Liberals (a new epithet, 
equivalent perhaps to Lord Har- 
tington’s imputation of “edu- 
cated”) must separate themselves 
from a certain Mr, Bradlaugh and 
others who appear to forget that 
“extreme democracy, the sway of 
numbers, ‘in any civilised country 
like ours, is likely to end in des- 
potism.” 

Successful oratory in this country 
has immense power and commands 
everywhere unlimited applause. 
But it may not, perhaps, be an un- 
graceful act to turn aside for a few 
moments to pay a tribute of cour- 
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tesy to oratorical performances, 
which, whether regarded as whist- 
ling for the wind, or as attempts to 
stop the flow of tears as plentiful as 
those of Mrs. Gummidge, must cer- 
tainly be regarded as unsuccessful ap 
plications of the art. The “spirits 
of the party ” have not been raised ; 
and it seems to us that the stimu- 
lants which have been applied for 
that purpose have been of that weak 
and watery description that not 
even Sir Wilfrid Lawson could con- 
demn them as unduly exciting. 

The two best speeches were those 
of Mr. Goschen from the official, 
and of Mr. Fawcett from the non- 
official, ranks of the party, and may 
fairly be taken to disclose the pre- 
sent attitude of the Opposition. 

We may refer to Mr, Goschen 
first, partly because he speaks with 
authority as an ex-Cabinet Minister, 
partly because, by comparing his 
speech at Frome in the first half of 
August with his speech at Bath in 
the last half of October, we can not 
merely analyse the present condi- 
tion, but understand also the recent 
growth, of the official Liberal mind. 
At Frome, Mr. Goschen was “ will- 
ing to concede that there might be 
strong reasons why the recent 
change of Government might be 
advantageous to the country. * Their 
hands, meaning his own and Mr. 
Gladstone’s, he said, were not up- 
held; “the executive on some 
points were extremely weak ;” and 
“the Liberals did a great, many 
things at which the public grumbled 
excessively.” Apparently, all that 
was left to them was their prin- 
ciples, and even these, unfortun- 
ately, were “enshrined in the 
breasts of the men now in office, in 
the measures, the estimates, and the 
budgets of Conservatives.” At Bath, 
however, there was a change of note 
and tone. The achievements of the 
Gladstone Government were then 
written in the Statute-Book; and 
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“the fact is, that the Liberal Gov- 
ernment were lied out of office,” 
was an observation which he did 
not “endorse ” (whatever that bar- 
barous Americanism may mean), 
but “which he thought very cu- 
rious,” apparently regretting that he 
had at Frome spoken in a manner 
ludicrously inconsistent with that 
bright idea. There was a chance 
even of recovering their principles, 
which he had recklessly thrown 
away at Frome; it was all a mis- 
take to suppose that they, in all 
their sanctity and purity, “were 
enshrined in the breasts of their 
opponents.” They “reigned with 
the power of a despot,” which Con- 
servatives could not shake off. 
Either way, therefore, Mr. Goschen’s 
principles are in no danger, and he 
may “rest and be thankful.” The 


only thing to occasion him any dis- 
quiet was Mr. Disraeli’s 


expression 
last year at Glasgow—“ Do not 
mumble the dry bones of political 
economy;” it is, he says, “ strong 
and solid food,” and not in the least 
“dry.” What Mr. Disraeli really 
said on the occasion referred to was 
to deprecate “munching the re- 
mainder biscuit of an effete and stag- 
nant Liberalism.” The country has 
taken the advice, and Mr. Goschen 
would do well to follow the ex- 
ample. 

The difficult task which Mr. 
Goschen had to perform was to 
answer the question so often put toa 
Conservative Opposition—What is 
your policy.? When in office, Mr. 
Goschen and his friends are apt 
to say to their foes—What is it 
you want; surely you are not going 
to reverse all our measures with 
your reactionary views? Now their 
turn is come, and their Radical 
allies retort-—And what is it that 
you want; surely you don’t want 
to be taken back and no questions 
asked, just as if impunity was your 
object, and simple restoration ours. 
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It is a difficult position; and mean- 
while the all-important principles 
are, it appears, enshrined elsewhere. 
So we observe that at Frome the 
differences in the party which 
have torn it in pieces, and threat- 
en to keep it distracted and di- 
vided, are delicately alluded to as 
differences respecting “the rate and 
direction of progression,” which 
Liberals must endeavour to sink, 
and “work as far as possible for a 
common end;” not the faintest in- 
dication being given of what the 
“common” end may be. The Radi- 
cals say that the end is office for 
you and disappointment for us, 


and for that end we won’t stir a 


finger. Accordingly, two months 
afterwards, at Bath, the idea of 
sinking differences is for the present 
abandoned. The Liberals have 
plenty of thankless work to do in 
securing the continued triumph of 
principles which, if not “ enshrined ” 
already, “reign with the power of a 
despot ” over those in office. “They 
must not sacrifice principles for 
union; conviction must succeed 
union. Conviction would come; 
but let it not be said that they were 
unable to face defeat, and that they 
were like an army which wanted to 
storm a citadel every day.” It is 
due to Mr. Goschen to admit that 
he “ munches his remainder biscuit” 
like a man. Something of the 
flavour of Cabinet- pudding still 
hangs about it; whilst Mr. Bouverie, 
whom his party has long fed “ with 
the bread of affliction and the waters 
of affliction,” is scandalised at the 
disappearance of all the victuals. 
Still the two speeches taken to- 
gether form but a lame and unsatis- 
factory party manifesto, The legis- 
lative measures of the existing Go- 
vernment, it appears, are all success- 
ful, their administration is worked 
harmoniously with the services, and 
is approved by the public. They 
carry out the very principles which 
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Mr. Goschen regards as the salva- 
tion of the country, with far greater 
credit and success than Mr, Goschen’s 
colleagues could achieve, and yet 
Mr. Goschen and his friends must 
combine to turn them out, and strive 
for that “ common end,” in the name 
of those very principles which, in the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
are in his opinion triumphantly car- 
ried into execution. The fallacy that 
pervades Mr. Goschen’s deliverance 
was, that those excellent principles 
—viz., those which have hitherto 
been applied by her Majesty’s Min- 
isters—are his private property. Our 
view of it is, that in his hands, and 
those of his colleagues, the prin- 
ciples which he admires so much 
were caricatured and_ rendered 
odious by mialadministration, and 
all hope of their beneficial applica- 
tion was lost. 

One or two of the Ministers ap- 
parently were scared at Mr. Goschen’s 
assertion that they had carried out 
successfully enlightened principles, 
and modestly denied the charge. 
“Put a little more starch into your 
collar,’ was Lord Palmerston’s ad- 
vice on one occasion, and never apo- 
logise for anything which is not 
condemned. This bluster about 
principles is no new device. What 
the Conservatives undertake to give 
the country is sound policy and good 
measures ; as long as they succeed, 
their opponents will claim the prin- 
ciples for their own. As long as 
Conservatives are confident in their 
measures, it matters little by what 
epithet others may find it conven- 
ient to distinguish them. Lord 
Palmerston, when he first became 
Prime Minister, coolly told Sir 
James Graham, in the House of 
Commons, rather than give him a 
weapon of attack, that the principles 
of the new Government were those 
of Lord Aberdeen. All he meant 





was, that, strong in the confidence 
of the country, the Peelites might 
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call his principles what they liked, 
so long as they only voted straight, 
and supported the Government. 

The chief feature, however, of Mr. 
Goschen’s speeches, which is also ob- 
servable in those of several of the 
leading and more responsible mem- 
bers of the party, and honourably 
distinguishes them from the reckless 
rank and file who want new Reform 

sills, or else that “ Parliament should 
make its teeth meet in the Church,” 
and also from speeches like that of 
Sir Henry James, who adroitly left 
himself uncommitted upon any 
topic of serious interest, is that 
they boldly and unhesitatingly re- 
fuse to pledge the Liberal party 
to a sensational programme. It is, 
no doubt, by far the wiser course 
to adopt in view of the party in- 
terests; that, however, is not our 
affair. It is an honest course to 
take as regards the country; and 
we believe that, when the wheel of 
fortune brings Mr. Goschen’s party 
tothe front again, as sooner'or later 
it is sure to do, he and they will 
find their task easier, and their diffi- 
culties lessened, if they employ the 
interval of opposition in teaching 
their Radical allies, whose voices 
it is that are to predominate in their 
councils, ‘“ National” Liberals, as 
the new section is called, differ very 
little from “national” Conserva- 
tives. The one has to lead its party ; 
and the other to hold its party back. 
The rivalry Letween them must be 
that of sound measures and wise ad- 
ministration undisturbed by those 
“nincompoops of politics,’ whose 
understanding is completely lost in 
the seductions of notoriety. The 
power which these latter hold in 
reserve may be easily read in Sir 
Henry James’s carefully balanced 
speech, which establishes his posi- 
tion as an excellent Vicar of Bray. 
It contrasts amusingly with that of 
the Solicitor-General, who certainly 
is not given to “ hedging,” and who 
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argued the case of the licensed 
victuallers with an abandon which 
leaves a shadow of regret that the 
learned gentleman is not a licensed 
victualler himself. 

The next Liberal of note who as- 
sayed to “raise the spirits” of his 
party, was its returned prodigal son 
Mr. Faweett. Whilst receiving from 
his former constituents at Brighton 
an acknowledgment of his services, 
and a testimonial of their regard, he 
took occasion to describe the politi- 
cal position from the standpoint of 
a member of the non-official rank. 
Like Mr. Goschen, he did not “ con- 
sider the accession of the present 
Government a very serious misfor- 
tune.” He expected that under its 
auspices there would still have been 
progress, though at a somewhat 
slower rate. And certainly no one 
member of the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons is more disquali- 
fied than Mr. Fawcett from bewailing 


in any terms, extravagant or other- 
wise, the fall of the late Government, 
or from applauding either its mea- 


sures or its administrative acts, 
After, however, describing his dis- 
appointments, which on the face 
of them had sprung in each case 
from the apprehension rather than 
experience of evil, he, like many 
other orators before him, worked 
himself round to a totally differ- 
ent point from that at which 
he started; and forgetting that 
there had been no “very serious 
misfortune,” he deplored “ the mis- 
chief which ensues, and the danger 
which is incurred, when a party 
that is in opposition secures office 
by raising expectations which can- 
not be fulfilled, and by creating 
hopes which cannot be realised.” 
Clearly this was oratorical exagge- 
ration, or else we should like to 
know what on Liberal principles 
constitutes a “serious misfortune ” 
to the country. According to Mr. 
Fawcett the Conservatives “lied” 
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themselves into office; according 
to Mr. Goschen they “lied” their 
opponents out of it. Yet both 
these Liberal orators, on their own 
showing, regard the transaction 
with qualified approval, admit its 
necessity, describe the moderate 
hopes of progress with which it 
fills them, and never cease to con- 
gratulate themselves, notwith- 
standing temporary alarms, that 
it is their own principles which 
perpetually triumph. Certainly 
the history of Liberalism for the 
last twenty years and more, from 
the fall of Sir Robert Peel to the 
Reform Bill of 1867, was marked 
throughout by raising expectations 
in opposition, which were never 
fulfilled in office. It has evidently 
demoralised the political judgment 
of the party, for they regard the 
practice, even when _ erroneously 
imputed to their opponents, as “ no 
very serious misfortune” to the 
country. When the Government is 
complimented on its Liberal prin- 
ciples, they may naturally reply, 
that approval is always welcome, 
and it is officious to look a gift 
horse in the mouth. But this 
device of raising the wind in 
opposition and allaying it in office, 
is so extravagantly Liberal in its 
origin and character, that such a 
compliment can only be accepted 
at the expense of those to whom it 
exclusively belongs. When, how- 
ever, in respect of the substance of 
this speech, as compared with that of 
Mr.Faweett’s addresses in Parliament 
and early in the year to the electors 
of Hackney, we find that in the 
judgment of a Liberal of non-offi- 
cial but considerable standing, a 
Liberal Administration is loudly 
condemned as powerless for good, 
while a Conservative Government 
is only held up to scorn as power- 
less for mischief, we do not, look- 
ing to the quarter from which it 
proceeds, quarrel with the criti- 
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cism. Nor do we think, having 
regard to its present distractions, 
that the Liberal party will be 
united, if no other policy is re- 
commended for their adoption than 
the expedient which Mr. Fawcett 
suggests of freedom from elec- 
tloneering expenses. 

Taking these speeches of Mr. 
Goschen and Mr. Fawcett as typ- 
ical of the mental condition of 
the party, both official and non- 
official, the obvious conclusion is 
that the Opposition has at present 
very little to thrive on, and that 
the Government maintains utterly 
undisturbed its great authority. 
There has, however, been one ec- 
centric exhibition of irrepressible 
mischief. Mr. Stansfeld and Mr. 
Mundella have apparently organised 
a crusade against the Contagious 
Diseases Acts. The former is re- 
ported, we trust erroneously, to have 
laid down these scandalous doc- 
trines on his own authority as an 
ex-Cabinet Minister. First, that 
Acts of Parliament passed without 
suffivient discussion have no claim on 
our obedience, a doctrine which is 
plainly subversive of public order. 
Second, that men and women should 
meet together to protest against 
these Acts, the latter “ being kept 
to the front; -”? a doctrine which is 
subversive of public decency, and, 
unfortunately, is not unlikely to be 
obeyed. These Acts are condemned 
on two inconsistent grounds: first, 
that they have not checked the 
spread of disease; second, that they 
facilitate the practice of vice. 

The rapid legislation of the last 
few years has led the country to 
the distinct and determined con- 
clusion that a period of legisla- 
tive rest, at all events in respect 
to organic changes, must be en- 
dured. The “row of extinct 
voleanoes” show no signs of re- 
newed disturbance; and the lesser 
prominences of the party can con- 
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sume their own smoke in unsuc- 
cessful elections at Nottingham and 
equally unsuccessful articles in the 
‘Fortnightly. A review of the 
patliamentary recess cannot omit 
to notice the remarkable produc- 
tion of Mr. Chamberlain, entitled, 
“The Next Page of the Liberal 
Programme.” Last year a whole 
creed, “ free land, free church, free 
schools, and free labour,” was pub- 
lished on the authority of the 
same gentleman, who has since 
been elected by Birmingham as its 
mayor, and rejected by Sheffield 
as its representative. It has the 
common property of most creeds of 
being somewhat unintelligible; and 
so its author has since compressed 
it within a single “page,” in the 
hope that what it gains in brevity 
it may lose in obscurity. Every- 


thing free, gratis, for nothing, is a 
policy which will soon empty the 
pockets of taxpayers and ratepayers, 


It certainly requires no refutation. 
Mr. Roebuck, whom Sheffield with 
wise discernment preferred to Mr. 
Chamberlain by a large majority, 
took occasion the other day before 
his constituents, not perhaps with- 
out some reference to this rhodo- 
montade, to hope that the working- 
classes would be “free men, free 
not merely in body, but free in 
their action, politically, socially, 
civilly ; and free in the far higher 
and important consideration—free 
mentally.” | Otherwise—and here 
his late opponent surely sits for 
his portrait—they “may be swayed 
to anything and anybody by a mere 
word, by the mere voice—and I 
will use a word which I have used 
before, and I fear given some 
offence by so doing, but I will 
repeat it—and that is, by the mere 
word of the unworthy demagogue.” 
It is no part of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
mission to “raise the spirits” of 
the party, or to promote union in 
their ranks; and it will be a long 
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time before he will figure, to use 
his own expression, as its returned 
prodigal son. He accordingly scoffs 
at the notion of the accumulated 
discontent of several years being 
wiped out by the speech of “a 
young and inexperienced member 
of the Ministry.” He pointedly 
remarks that a Liberal victory will 
bring office to the Liberal leaders, 
but that he, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
his friends, will derive no advantage. 
It is nothing to him whether a 
Roman Catholic marquis or a pros- 
perous Dissenter controls the work- 
ing of the existing Education 
Act. The Advanced Liberals are 
sure to be ignored, but they at least 
serve “to differentiate the Whigs 
from the Conservatives,” a task 
which under existing circumstances 
is, doubtless, one of no ordinary 
difficulty. They at least give all 


the flavour to their party, and with- 


out their re-union with their leaders 
office is impossible; and that re- 
union will never be obtained unless 
“acry” is got up which Mr. Go- 
schen, as the representative of the 
official leaders, and Mr. Bouverie, as 
the representative of the non-official 
leaders, both denounce as impolitic. 

He notes that moderate Liberals 
support and welcome these indica- 
tions of wisdom, and he steps for- 
ward to warn them that they will 
never regain power on moderate 
terms, but that he and the Radicals 
are in favour of “ extreme measures 
and extreme men,” and that in any 
new Liberal Government they must 
have some guarantee that both will 
be represented. Otherwise they 
will be condescending to take Mr, 
Gladstone back as they recover a 
stolen watch—viz., on the condition 
that no questions are asked. They 
are “impatient of small changes and 
intolerant of infinitesimal reforms.” 
The harassing legislation of recent 
yearsis denounced as“ nagging” legis- 
lation. By abundance of small legis- 
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lative provisions the late Government 
alienated the country, and in its great 
measures the spirit of compromise 
disfigured their acts and destroyed 
the enthusiasm of their friends. 
The absence of any definite pro- 
gramme intensified the disaster of 
the general election, and half-a-dozen 
different leagues which were silent 
in 1868 are described as everywhere 
producing anarchy and confusion. 
“A cry” is the absolute condition 
of the separate existence of the 
Liberal party. We have always 
insisted ourselves, in these pages, 
on this characteristic of Liberalism 
and the Liberal party, and we de- 
duce from it the conclusion of its 
total unfitness to guide the destinies 
of the country, or even to serve as 
a political machinery for the pur- 
poses of government. Mr. Cham- 
berlain draws from it the conclusion 
that the single duty of a Liberal 
leader when in opposition is at once 
to select a new cry utterly regardless 
of any consequence except a party 
advantage; and he suggests the 
completion of the reform of the 
representation as the most favour- 
able question ready at hand to 
supply the needs of the party. 
But he says, “ We can hardly be 
surprised if the responsible chiefs 
shrink from inscribing this part of 
their programme at the head of 
their list.” Another . little matter 
which his leaders might, in his opin- 
ion, confidently take in hand and 
speedily settle, is the “ re-casting 
of our land system.” But if Mr. 
Gladstone is not ready to undertake 
it, it had far better stand over for a 
time than fall into the hands of Mr. 
Forster, who is apparently regarded 
with a inalevolence which is per- 
fectly insatiable and hardly sane. 
Running over these and other mo- 
mentous questions with an ease 
which assumes that he is master of 
all of them, he comes at length to 
the conclusion that the most prac- 
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ticable crisis to create is the crisis 
of disestablishment ; and if Mr, Glad- 
stone feels that he has done his 
work, the crisis cannot wait for 
leaders, but must create or do with- 
out them. If the country cannot 
take its time of day from Greenwich, 
Birmingham is the chosen spot out 
of which all good things will come. 
Everywhere the Church is felt by 
Reformers and Radicals to be hos- 
tile to progress. Everywhere the 
secular and ecclesiastical authorities 
are coming into collision. The 
party which disestablished the Irish 
Church has thrown the principle 
of establishment overboard, and in 
order to ascertain whether it is wise 
to apply the practice to the English 
Church, it is only necessary to con- 
sider two things—(1.) whether the 
reform is practicable; (2.) what 
will be its probable result on the 
fortunes of the Liberal party. Even 
the principles on which it should 
alone its probable 


proceed, let 
consequences to the nation and to 
the cause of religion and social 


order, are beneath consideration. 
The task of discussing the effects of 
disestablishment in Ireland, and of 
showing whether they are beneficial 
or the reverse, and if beneficial, 
whether the different circumstances 
which exist in England would allow 
of similar benefits resulting from a 
like disestablishment here, is a task 
which ought to be accomplished by 
the projectors of such a reform, If 
an experiment has been tried, one 
would think that, before it is adopted 
as a precedent, its results ought to 
be tested, and the circumstances of 
afresh application considered. But 
this would require labour, know- 
ledge, and judgment ; and Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s forte lies in issuing pro- 
grammes, and recommending cries, 
and pining for great crises. Accord- 
ingly, when the time comes for 
details, he is content with arguing 
that the proposal will have “ attrac- 
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tions ”—with recounting instances 
of want of sympathy between work- 
ing-men and parsons — and with 
quoting a few foolish and reprehen- 
sible expressions towards Dissenters 
on the part of members of the Estab- 
lishment. The existence of parties 
and occasional scandals within the 
Church are then glanced at, and 
the grounds are discussed for assum- 
ing that a crusade against it would 
be popular with the working-classes. 

In all this there is not a pretence 
of an inquiry whether the continued 
existence of an institution which 
for centuries has played so great a 
part in English history, is likely to 
prove injurious, or whether such 
injurious influence would be in- 
creased or diminished by its becom- 
ing a voluntary association; what 
are the difficulties in the way; 
whether the consequences of his 
scheme, if successful, would compen- 
sate the country for the enormous 
effort it would have to make; and 
whether its success would have any 
appreciable effect in improving the 
moral or physical condition of the 
people, which we are glad to see, in 
another part of his paper, he re- 
gards as the Conservative Govern- 
ment regard it—as the great ques- 
tion for the consideration of states- 
men and philanthropists. Mr.Cham- 
berlain is evidently but a drawing- 
room politician; he knows nothing 
of the labour involved in settling 
great questions, and in disestablish- 
ing Churches. Mr. Gladstone, with 
all his powers, unrivalled as they 
are for mastery of principles and de- 
tails, found the task of carrying the 
Trish Church Act, with a majority of 
more than one hundred behind him, 
to be a work which tasked his capa- 
city tothe utmost. But that was as 
nothing compared to the task of dis- 
establishing the English Church, 
The distribution of the plunder, 
also, is still an unsettled difficulty. 
It will be high time to talk of an- 
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other policy of disestablishment 
when the first has been completed. 
This accomplished “friend to hu- 
manity,” however, waits for neither 
time nor tide; the needy knife- 
grinders of the party have nothing 
to tell, and he can rectify, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, all deficiencies. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, in his ‘Study of 
Sociology,’ tells us that, in seeking 
after political truth, one should 
make as much allowance for one’s 
“ personal equation ” as the inquirer 
into physical truth—ie., for “ the 
enormous errors which his own 
nature, variously modified and dis- 
torted by his conditions of life, is 
sure to introduce into his percep- 
tions.” Mr, Chamberlain should 
endeavour to adjust his “ personal 
equation ” by experiment and obser- 
vation. His condition of life, which 
we are told is that of a prosperous 
manufacturer of screws, would afford 
him an easy method of correcting 
his perceptions. Let him add “ free 
screws” to his programme, and 
reduce it to practice, while Liberal- 
ism is eclipsed, and in a short time 
he would appreciate the full bearing 
of a policy of evcrything free, gratis, 
for nothing. The next page in the 
Liberal programme would then be 
its last. His perceptions, we fear, 
are at present distorted by total 
inability to anticipate results. One 
step forward in experimental science 
would cure this defect. It would 
“reform ” his views, “ develop” his 
understanding, and give him a 
practical taste of the advantages of 
disendowment. Canning’s “ friend 
to humanity ” was, however, as little 
likely to part with his sixpences as 
Mr. Chamberlain with his screws. 
These prodigal sons of the party 
scatter abstract philanthropy in pro- 
fusion, but in its more concrete shape 
regard it with discreet aversion. 

It is amusing to contrast this 
wonderful performance with an 
article on the Session and the Minis- 
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try which appeared shortly after- 
wards in the ‘Edinburgh Review.’ 
The writer is evidently a Whig of a 
very old school, one which has long 
since passed away. Years ago the 
Review was complimented upon hayv- 
ing completed the “entombment 
of Whig principles.” It now pre- 
sents itself as a sort of political 
Witch of Endor, an ancient Whig 
summoned from the grave to rebuke 
alike the Government and the Radi- 
cals for “ having disquieted her to 
bring her up.” “With regard to the 
former “it throws up its hands in 
astonishment ;” with regard to the 
latter, they “have received some 
few lessons, which they much 
needed, to teach them that progress 
is unlikely to be made well, wisely, 
and safely” by other than Whigs. 
The liberal leaders, moreover, “ have 
too frequently allowed Radical men 
and Radical doctrines to override 
those Whig principles of progressive 
improvement which are the only 
safe basis for a Liberal party in this 
country.” In other words, if this 
basis is impossible, the Liberal 
party should cease to exist. So far 
from agreeing with Mr. Chamberlain, 
who says that the Liberal party will 
never regain power on terms like 
these, or with Mr. Mitchell Henry, 
who writes on Home Rule, “ dis- 
guise it as they may, the Liberal 
party can never return to power 
until they make their peace with 
Ireland,” and that “ the Irish people 
have the cards in their hands if 
they play them properly,”—its one 
counsel to its distracted readers is 
to revive Whig principles. If those 
principles “can be better secured 
and advanced under an Administra- 
tion nominally Conservative, it has 
very little objection to such a state 
of things ;” otherwise the Opposi- 
tion leaders, “ grown wise by expe- 
rience, must avoid the errors which 
destroyed the Gladstone Govern- 
ment.” Under those circumstances 
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there is not much to tempt Mr. 
Gladstone from retirement; nor is 
it difficult to discover who holds 
the cards’ in his hands. The up- 
shot of it is, that the nation in an 
overwhelming majority has deter- 
mined upon a prudent and pro- 
gressive policy, and looks to the 
Tory or national party to interpret 
its will. The Whigs of forty years 
ago may “hold up their hands in 
astonishment” as much as they 
please; they at the same time 
appeal to the Government to save 
them from their worst enemies, 
who, associated with a leader al- 
ways squeezable and sometimes 
enthusiastic, have ruined their 
party. 

The result of the parliamentary 
recess, whether exhibited in extra- 
parliamentary utterances, or in the 
current literature of the period, is 
that all classes and parties are turn- 
ing their attention to two subjects— 
the condition of the people, and the 
position of the Established Churches. 
Measures on the former of these 
two subjects have been promised 
with more or less distinctness. The 
public mind is being gradually 
formed, also, upon the latter, Few 
would deny the powerful agency of 
the Church of England in develop- 
ing our previous history. And at 
the present time, with the forces of 
materialism and medizval supersti- 
tion both actively at work to dis- 
turb and agitate the public mind, 
the healing influence of that famous 
institution must be maintained and 
strengthened. It is in its present 
form, and must, if it is to remain the 
national Church of England, con- 
tinue to be the child and represen- 
tative of that free thought which 
it has ever since its birth assumed 
to guide, though not to control. It 
was founded upon the right of pri- 
vate judgment, and associated with 
the State in a spirit of protest, on 
the one hand, against implicit sub- 


mission to authority, and on the 
other against that wanton disruption 
of human life into separate spheres 
which is impending over Europe, 
and threatens ourselves. The union 
of Church and State seems to 
harmonise liberty with religion, and 
to place in accord the two powers 
which regulate between them the 
most vital of humat_ relations 
and interests. The blending of 
these two powers has been and is 
distinctly beneficial. Government 
cannot afford to rest for its support 
on brute force alone ; it requires the 
aid of religion, and the sentiments 
which religion teaches. And cer- 
tainly, we are perpetually reminded, 
and never more so than at the present 
time, that a religious organisation 
needs secular control, and is apt, 
especially in the case of a Church 
which rests on long tradition, to 
grasp at too great and despotic 
power. The Church of England is 
one of the few great things left in 
the land, and to render it truly the 
Church of the people is a paramount 
object of public policy. In all Ca- 
tholic countries the divorce between 
intellect and literature on the one 
side, and religion on the other, is 
complete; and in Germany the 
separation between civil and eccles- 
iastical authority, and the growing 
divergence of their aims and in- 
terests, have produced the most 
violent hostility. In England some 
dally with medizval superstitions 
without an idea of the baneful 
spirit which lies beneath them; 
others listen to doubts regretfully, 
and with the wish to remain loyal 
to their faith. Those who know 
what medizvalism means, and those 
who believe that however able, and 
vigorous, and cultivated an atheis- 
tical society may be, it has within 
itself the seeds of anarchy and cor- 
ruption, and is powerless to develop 
a permanent civilising influence, 
must regard the relation of the State 
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to religion, the mode in which tem- 
poral and spiritual authority is fused, 
and the spirit which dominates in 
the English Church, as matters of 
primary importance and _ interest. 
The present is doubtless a favour- 
able time for settling the questions 
which have been raised concerning 
the Church of England, which im- 
peril both her liberty and her Pro- 
testantism. For our part, we have 
no hesitation in saying that the only 
principle on which its influence 
should be founded, should be here- 
after, as heretofore, the utmost com- 
prehensiveness of doctrine consist- 
ent with the principles established 
at the Reformation. The primary 
political principles are—that  reli- 
gion is a public and national con- 
cern, and is not entrusted for all 
time to an exclusive caste, and 
that the power of Parliament is 
supreme over the whole clerical 
system, public worship, and_ reli- 
gious teaching. The spirit in which 
they should be applied is that of 
conciliation, with a view to the 
fusion of two authorities, whose 
harmonious co-operation is essen- 
tial, and can only be secured under 
the restraining influence and ulti- 
mate control of the State. The 
world, unfortunately, does not out- 
grow its most famous controversies. 
Science is as busy as ever with the 
eternal atoms, and uses the influ- 
ence of its recent rapid discoveries 
to assault as unsuccessfully as ever 
the authority of revealed religion. 
The Papacy, on the other hand,— 
notwithstanding that its temporal 
power is dethroned, and Rome is 
in possession of the heretic—not- 
withstanding that every year it be- 
comes more and more at variance 
with the philosophy, literature, 
Jaws, and politics of even Catholic 
countries,—does not diminish one 
jot of its pretensions, The Vati- 
can decrees of 1870, recently and 
wisely brought by Mr. Gladstone 
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into extraordinary prominence, at 
least reassert, if they do not ex- 
ceed, its most authoritative claims 
in times past, to fetter human 
thought and action, and to control 
absolutely and without appeal the 
most sacred ties which mankind can 
form in the state or in the family, 
in this world or in the next. 
The whole tendencies of modern 
thought and literature render the 
attitude of both these rival powers, 
strange to say, of real political in- 
terest even toward the close of the 
nineteenth century. The process 
of levelling down, of weakening the 
influences both of loyalty and reli- 
gion, has gone on, till everywhere 
the cry is raised, that mankind are 
drawing off into two opposite camps, 
freethinking on the one hand, and 
servile submission on the other ; and 
a deadly encounter is foretold, if it 
is not already beginning, between 
the temporal and spiritual power. 
To those who believe that it is of 
primary importance that the faith 
of this country in an active Provi- 
dence should not be impaired, and 
that the free exercise of its religious 
spirit should be maintained, the 
present position of the Established 
Church is of extreme interest. The 
stream of the Reformation is broad 
enough to absorb all that love of 
ceremonial, enthusiastic devotion, or 
free inquiry, may bring to the service 
of religion. It flows from an open 
Bible and the right of private judg- 
ment ; itis essentially violated by any 
attempt to substitute the voice of a 
Catholic Church interpreted by a 
single clique as the arbiter in questions 
of faith and conscience. It is further 
violated when, in order to enhance the 
priestly office and power, the Articles 
and Ritual of the English Church 
are sought to be identified with the 
teaching and worship of Rome. 
Nothing that has happened dur- 
ing the recess has served to throw 
any doubt upon the wisdom of the 
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policy which the Public Worship 
Regulation Act is intended to effect 
—namely, to prevent impunity for 
wilful violation of law by certain 
ministers of the English Church 
who are not in harmony with her 
spirit and teaching, and to prevent 
Protestant money being paid to dis- 
seminate Catholic doctrine and prac- 
tices. Difficult as it is to interfere 
in questions of this kind, we trust 
that the same Parliament which 
unanimously passed this measure, 
and which represents all but the 
unanimous feeling of the country, 
will persevere in a purpose which 
it has already more than half 
achieved. It is a sufficiently hu- 
miliating reflection that, in spite of 
all the advances of knowledge and 
science, Englishmen and the Eng- 
lish Parliament should be obliged 
to turn their attention, with a 


pressing sense of its extreme im- 
portance, to the subject of sacer- 


dotal pretensions and superstitious 
observances. Yet the present posi- 
tion of affairs is the inevitable result 
of a religious struggle and move- 
ment which has been going on for 
forty years, and which the current 
number of the ‘ Quarterly Review’ 
rightly describes as “only second 
in importance to the Reformation 
itself.” That movement was headed 
by Dr. Newman, and throughout 
has exhibited a more distinct pro- 
clivity to the Church of Rome 
than has ever before been de- 
veloped within the pale of the 
Establishment. Many of its pro- 
moters, including Dr. Newman, se- 
ceded; others pretend to find an 
impassable barrier in the thin and 
flimsy pretext of denying papal in- 
fallibility. It seems only reason- 
able that an infallible Church 
should have an infallible mouth- 
piece; and those who uphold the 
former might easily acquiesce in 
the latter, and the difficulties about 
civil allegiance can apparently be 
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cleared at a bound. All the promo- 
ters of this disastrous reaction have 
laboured to show that the Articles of 
the English Church do not condemn 
the authoritative teaching of the 
Roman institution, but, on the con- 
trary, square with its creed, and 
establish the position of the national 
Church as a branch of the latter. 
Added to that, the most persistent 
efforts have been made during the 
last twenty years, in spite of the cen- 
sures of bishops, the prohibition of 
the Privy Council, and the indigna- 
tion of all sensible men, to square the 
ritual of the English Prayer-Book 
with the worship of the Romish 
Church, and especially to assimilate 
the Holy Communion of the one with 
the Mass of the other. It has been 
shown that when once the Acts of 
Uniformity are openly set at defiance, 
and their object and spirit lost sight 
of, the widest licence will reign in 
their stead. 

Starting from the position, which 
no sophistry can obscure, that the 
Reformed Protestant Church of Eng- 
land was established by Parliament, 
under the supremacy of the Crown, 
in distinct rebellion from that of 
Rome, that the Mass-books were 
swept away, the altars abolished 
and tables put in their places, the 
Privy Council has laid it down that 
the directions of the Prayer-Book 
must be strictly observed, and that 
“no omission and no addition can 
be permitted.” The Act of last 
session has simply provided a cheap 
and summary method of repressing 
and punishing wilful violation of 
the law after such law has been 
finally ascertained and declared ; and 
can only be condemned by those 
who would emancipate priests from 
subjection to temporal law, or, as 
an intermediate position, secure them 
a vested interest in all hindrances 
to its due execution. 

Unfortunately, the recent practices 
and extravagant doctrines of a small 
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clique, which have led to measures 
for the speedy enforcement of law, 
have raised the question of the de- 
gree in which uniformity should be 
permitted, and of the limits within 
which nonconformity within the 
pale should be allowed. That is 
the difficulty—surely a lesser one 
than that which was_ successfully 
solved by the recent Act—which 
awaits solution during the next 
session. Hitherto it has been left 
entirely to the discretion of each 
clergyman in charge, controlled 
only. by the operation of a tribunal 
which, with its expensive proce- 
dure, has found it easier to create 
martyrs than to secure obedience. 
Hardly any arrangement could be 
worse. That discretion will soon, 
when the recent Act comes into 
play, be more easily guided and 
controlled ; but the further question 
remains, within what limits its more 
fettered exercise is to be allowed its 
scope. This is supposed to raise 
insuperable difficulties ; but from the 
readiness with which Mr. Gurney 
pledged himself to legislation, we 
may assume that the plan has been 
matured, and that the same tact and 
resolution which secured unanimous 
support to the Bill of last year, will 
be equally successful with the mea- 
sure of next. 

The primary object in view is to 
maintain and extend the influence of 
the National Church as the Church 
of the people,and to prevent its teach- 
ing from being set at variance with 
all the intelligence of Englishmen, 
and its ritual from offending alike 
their common-sense and self-respect. 
In the present distracted condition 
of men’s minds the Church of Eng- 
land has a great work before it, to 
bind together various ,disjointed 
agencies, and to prevent in an age 
of transition a premature—perhaps 
unnecessary—4disruption of life and 
thought amongst us, It was never 
more important that it should work 
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harmoniously with the State; and it 
would be disastrous in the extreme 
if, from timorousness on the part of 
statesmen and bishops, it were al- 
lowed to fall under the guidance of 
a party which obstinately, without 
intellect or learning to back it, pur- 
sues its practices and pretensions 
in opposition to the remonstrances 
of the laity, the hostility of Convo- 
cation, and the contlemnation of 
bishops, .The real impotence and 
miscalculation of that party were 
never more manifested than by 
the unanimous vote of last session ; 
which, we trust, has abolished, at 
least within the limits of the Estab- 
lishment, a movement which, if suc- 
cessful, would certainly subvert the 
character, the faith, the ritual, and 
the purposes of the reformed Church 
of England. ‘ 

It is no part of our business to 
speculate upon the details of the 
promised legislation. We can, how- 
ever, call to view the present posi- 
tion of men’s minds upon the sub- 
ject, so far as the parliamentary 
recess has hitherto afforded the op- 
portunity of observing it. There is 
no man in England whose attitude 
upon this question would be more 
interesting than Mr. Gladstone’s ; 
and no man whose ¢ourse in refer- 
ence to it is more difficult to divine. 
Political resentments are not with- 
out a certain influence upon his 
course. There was a tone of ex- 
asperation in reference to the Roman 
Catholics in his article on Ritualism ; 
and his recent pamphlet evineed a 
determination to bring home to the 
Irish Catholics who defeated his 
University Bill a charge of dis- 
loyalty and disaffection upon the 
strength of decrees, which a Roman 
Catholic Archbishop immediately 
demonstrated imposed no new obli- 
gation, and a Roman Catholic Peer 
thought himself justified in dis- 
avowing as a dead letter, and of 
no binding force. No one wants 
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a casuistical argument from Cath- 
olics as to the mode in which 
they reconcile civil allegiance and 
religious duty. The legislation of 
forty years has proceeded on the foot- 
ing that they do effect the reconcilia- 
tion; and it seems somewhat late in 
the day for the responsible authors 
of that legislation to ostentatiously 
doubt its sincerity, and divert the 
public mind to that subject, in lieu 
of those which more immediately 
affect our own Church. The pam- 
phlet brings before the public mind 
at the hands of the Liberal leader 
an existing peril ; it also brings out in 
strong relief Mr. Gladstone’s hostility 
to the Roman Church on grounds 
which every Ritualist can readily 
adopt. Both the pamphlet and the 
article, however, are entirely beside 
the immediate political question 
which at the present moment inter- 
ests so deeply the people of England. 
The article, too, is content with dis- 
cussing the relation of ritual to a 
due cultivation of esthetic senti- 
ment in the people, a fervent wor- 
ship in the congregation, and per- 
haps, may be intended to explain 
the limits within which the hostility 
shown by his six resolutions to the 
whole principle of Acts of Uniform- 
ity is to be understood. It is quite 
silent upon the question, how far 
there have been attempts in fact to 
assimilate by means of ritual the 
Church of England to the Church 
of Rome; how far such attempts are 
sanctioned or condemned by exist- 
ing law ; and how far it is his pre- 
sent policy to uphold or to discour- 
age them. The author admits that 
it is impossible to bring the country 
back to Romanism ; and so far, at 
least, he does not give way to any 
spirit of undue Protestant panic ; 
but there is no condemnation of the 
men whose boast it is that Rome 
may come to them. 

The subject has not received much 
elucidation at the hands of extra- 
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parliamentary orators; indeed, we 
are somewhat surprised that the 
disestablishment advocates have 
made so little capital from what at 
first sight is a promising subject for 
them. One of the most hopeful 
signs has been a general spirit of 


‘moderation in the comments made 


and advice given in reference to the 
subject within the Church; and we 
are not without hope that some way 
of retreat from their more extrava- 
gant pretensions may be found for 
the ritualistic clergy, and that they 
will confine their doctrines and their 
practices within the limits hitherto 
observed by those who are known 
as the High Church party. Mean- 
while, if the alliance between Church 
and State is being strained, the 
whole country is interested in the 
question with whom the ultimate 
control rests; and as long as the 
Church remains established and 
endowed, there can be but one an 
swer to that question. We are glad 
to observe the agreement of opinion 
upon this question. We have al- 
ready referred to the outspoken ar- 
ticle in the ‘ Quarterly.’ The press 
is fairly unanimous on the question, 

The ‘Edinburgh Review’ is at 
one with its rival. It discusses 
the subject of Convocation, Par- 
liament, and the Prayer - Book, 
It argues that the National Church 
must be upheld, and that this 
can only be done by maintaining 
the historical Protestantism of the 
nation. It traces the unwilling- 
ness to touch religious questions 
which Parliament in recent years 
has displayed, to the belief, which 
experience has shown to be er- 
roneous—first, that the political 
Nonconformists were the strongest 
support of the Liberal party ; second, 
that extreme sacerdotal theories 
have been spreading. The recent 
action of Parliament is hailed as a 
revelation to the country which 
makes it conscious of unity and 
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power, and which gives new life to 
the National Church ; and in refer- 
ence to future legisiation of the 
same class, it argues, and we en- 
tirely agree with it, that the moral 
_ offences of the clergy should be 
tried by the ordinary procedure of 
the common law; that doctrinal 
offences should be tried as at pre- 
sent; and that matters of ritual 
should be treated mainly as adminis- 
trative details, the law first being 
made absolutely plain. 
Thev upon the subject and posi- 
tion of Convocation, which may 
shortly be of more public interest 
than hitherto, it gives a useful 
Sketch of its history. It points 
out that, by a recent Bill intro- 
duced by the Bishop of London, 
it has been attempted to secure 
to Convocation the initiative in 
dealing with the rubrics; to trans- 
fer—that is, from the nation to a 
class—the settlement of the rules 
which are to regulate public wor- 
ship. Upon that subject it speaks 
with no faltering tongue. From 
1717 to 1853 the Convocations 
were never assembled. For nearly 
a century and a half any powers 
they might have possessed were in 
complete abeyance. In 1853, they 
were revived by a Ministry of which 
Lord Aberdeen was the Prime Min- 
ister, and in which Mr. Gladstone, 
as member for the University of 
Oxford, exercised the prevailing 
ecclesiastical influence. A more 
.Tetrograde measure was never at- 
tempted by a Liberal Government. 
Every one recollects the unsparing 
sarcasm with which Lord Chancellor 
Westbury dealt with some of their 
proceedings, and inveighed against 
the folly of reviving their establish- 
ment, That it is unwelcome to 
many of their party we fully believe ; 
and the Edinburgh Reviewer has 
discussed the relations of Convoca- 
tion to Parliament and the Prayer- 
Book in an article which, in tone 
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and spirit, does not differ from that 
in the ‘Quarterly’ on the ritual of 
the English Church. It discusses 
the early history of Convocations to 
show that, although they started 
fair by the side of the House of 
Commons, they have had through- 
out but a shadowy existence, while 
the Commons year by year grew in 
strength. When the separate taxa- 
tion of the clergy was given up in 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Convocations lost the chief 
constitutional ground for their exist- 
ence, and became an empty pageant. 
They are mere Councils of the 
Metropolitan; they are entirely 
under his control, and their Acts 
often run in his name alone. At 
the Reformation, the supreme power 
of Parliament over the whole clerical 
system was asserted and maintained. 
Parliament enacted that the clergy 
should not meet without the king’s 
authority ; that they should not 
make canons without his consent, 
nor promulgate them without his 
sanction ; while the existing canons 
were partly abolished, partly re- 
enacted, entirely by royal authority. 
The essence of the Reformation was 
to transfer the supremacy over 
public worship and religious teach- 
ing from the clergy to the laity. 
Lay persons were appointed ecclesi- 
astical judges, and laymen dealt 
with matters of doctrine and wor- 
ship. In the middle of the six- 
teenth century, the primer which 
contained the rudiments of the Book 
of Common Prayer was issued by the 
king alone. The first Prayer-Book 
of Edward VI. apparently was not 
submitted to Convocation; nor was 
the second Prayer- Book of that 
reign, which is in all substantial re- 
spects that which we now use, It 
was put forward by the authority 
of Parliament, and Convocation was 
not permitted to pass judgment 
upon it. At the beginning of Eliz- 
abeth’s reign, the great Acts which 
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re-established the Reformation, and 
restored the whole power over re- 
ligion to the Crown, were passed 
without consulting the Convoca- 
tions. Parliament passed a Bill on 
public worship, not merely without 
Convocation, but while Convocations 
were inhibited from making any 
canon, and were passing resolutions 
in favour of the Papacy. 

From the Reformation to the 
Great Rebellion, the power of Con- 
vocation was nz/, except so far as it 
framed the canons of 1603 and 
1640; the former of which are 
nearly all obsolete, opposed to 
subsequent Acts of Parliament, 
and therefore inoperative, or sanc- 
tioned only by excommunication, 
which there is no procedure for ex- 
pressing ; the latter of which are 
repudiated. From the meeting of 
the Long Parliament for nearly two 
centuries, Convocation was not al- 
lowed to meet for despatch of busi- 


ness, except (1.) in 1689, when at 
the time of the Revolution, and 
after the Toleration Act had been 


passed without consulting them, 
they were invited to co-operate in a 
measure intended to give greater 
comprehension to the Church, and 
responded to the invitation by in- 
activity and sullen resistance; and 
(2.) during the first seventeen years 
of last century, after which it was laid 
aside, and remained closed with the 
universal acquiescence of the nation 
for one hundred and _ thirty-five 
years, Even since their revival in 
1853, Parliament has passed Acts 
relating to the Church and public 
worship without reference to them. 
It ought to be remembered that 
Convocations are simply assemblies 
of -the clergy; that they are pro- 
vincial and not national: “they do 
not even represent the clergy, and 
their relations to the laity are utter- 
ly indefinite. From the nature of 
things they are only fitted to dis- 
cuss and consider clerical interests. 
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Now, in respect of this summary 
of the history of Convocation and 
its constitutional position, it is cer- 
tainly worth while to recall it, if there 
is any settled design to assert the ex- 
clusive right of Convocation or the 
clergy to deal with the rubrics and 
the ritual of the Established Church. 
If a collision is to occur, it ought to 
be clearly understood whose voice 
is paramount, and the Edinburgh 
Reviewer may in that view have 
done good service. But Convoca- 
tion is now an established institu- 
tion, and the circumstance of Par- 
liament including members of all 
denominations, and of no dénomina- 
tion at all, militates against its fit- 
ness to legislate upon these subjects 
without the means and opportunit 
at least of consultation with ecclesi- 
astical authorities. Whenever we 
come to Church matters, we cannot 
too strongly deprecate the raising of 
any unnecessary party division, either 
as between Liberal and Conservative, 
or as between lay and clerical, with 
regard either to the maintenance or 
the government of the Church. We 
cordially agree with Sir 8, North- 
cote that it is undesirable to give 
a party character to any proceed- 
ings in defence of the union be-. 
tween Church and State, and very 
wise to take every occasion to. 
diminish any occasions of friction 
between them. It is easy to believe- 
that, with ordinary wisdom on both 
sides, both in Parliament and in 
Convocation, the existence and co- 
operation of the latter may greatly 
facilitate the progress of the pro-- 
mised settlement of 1875. Convo- 
cation has not placed itself on the 
side of the Ritualists; nor has it 
shown any undue eagerness to: 
question the supremacy of lay 
power. It allowed the Judicature 
Act of 1873 to pass without any 
protest, under which a purely secular 
tribunal will be the ultimate court of’ 
appeal in ecclesiastical cases, in lieu. 
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of one which is partly lay and 
partly clerical, With a lay court of 
appeal, and a new lay court estab- 
lished by the Act of 1874, and a 
Parliament composed as at present, 
there will be no disposition to dis- 
pute the just influence of Convoca- 
tion in Church settlements; and the 
strong attack of the ‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view’ will probably, in the result, 
only be useful so far as it may impede 
any attempts to assert any extrava- 
gant and untenable claims. The fu- 
sion of parties and interests in sup- 
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porting and maintaining the existing 
Church of England is the object 
to aim at, if we wish, in Mr. 
Disraeli’s language, to exhibit “to 
Europe the example of a State 
which has solved the great politi- 
cal ‘problem, by combining order 
and liberty; and which, if some of 
those troubles which are antici- 
pated may occur, will, while it still 
vindicates the principle of  reli- 
gious liberty, not shrink from pro- 
claiming the principle of religious 
truth.” 








AGATHON, 


Away with me to Athens, Agathon! 

Again we pause in idle mood to see 

Great Pheidias’ pupils shape the marble fair, 

Where perfect forms by Art from chaos won, 

And garments broad and free 

Stand cool and clearly limned in violet air,— 

Statues and workmen in such beauty clad, 
We cannot pause to judge but are divinely glad, 


Bright Agathon, once more I challenge thee ; 


The shade has reached the wrestlers, ’tis the time 


For merry play and contest. Hark! with sound 
Of laughter rippling, pausing daintily, 
What shouts of welcome chime ! 
Young Charmides methinks doth take the ground, 
Or naked Lysis fresh from eager game 
Draws down the strigil light o’er breast and limbs aflame. 


There will we lie and listen, too, for know 
I spied but now amid the olive-trees 
That strange old face you loved a while ago; 
Aye, it was Socrates ! 
Or else a satyr by some god’s gift wise 
Leered through the dusky leaves to mock our dazzled eyes. 


O that gay supper when he lay by me, 

And talked and talked, till I was wild with joy 

Of thinking bright new thoughts, nor cared to see 

The dancing girl from Corinth nor the boy , 

Who bore the wine-jar to us,—and "twas good 
To see thee lie and laugh at my unwonted mood. 
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O Agathon, and how we burned that day, 
With A‘schylus’ great chorus in our ears, 
To see our queenly vessels far below 
Ride down and dash to foam the quiet bay, 
And thine eyes turned to mine were filled with tears, 
And thy fair face aglow, 
For the old bard who fought at Marathon, 
And that our sires were brave when Salamis was won ! 


My friend, canst thou call back our friendship’s dawn, 
What time I checked my horse on yon steep road, 
Where the slow pageant moved in order mete, 
And boys from lowland lawn 

Passed upward to the shrine with fragrant load, 
When ’mid all voices thy voice sang so sweet 
That as I heard my joy was almost pain, 

And many deemed I was Harmodius come again ? 


Vain, vain — the hope is vain! 
Our skies are dull, and through the ragged firs 
A slow cold wind is blowing. - Far away 
From driving clouds and rain 
A joyous breeze the rich Atgean stirs, 
And o’er the dimpling waves light sea-birds play ; 
But no queen Athens in her beauty bare 
Bathes warm with golden hue in the deep violet air. 


The city of the pleasant gods is cold; 
No more the mellow sunlight streams 
On naked rocks that spring to marble rare ; 
Temples and legends old 
Are empty as a poet’s vanished dreams, 
And though we hear the dawn was wondrous fair ; 
Yet by no flash of art nor labour slow 
Can we bring back the light that faded long ago. 


Bright Agathon, we cannot strive with time ; 
The shadows steal around us, and from far 
Grows in our ears the moan of ocean gray : 
Weak hand nor feeble rhyme 
Can charm again that spirit like a star 
That’ rose awhile o’er Hellas. Stay, O stay, 
Sweet friend! I cannot bear the days to be. 
Ah! Hermes, give him back! Must he too fade from me? 


J. 8. 
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THE FRENCH CHAMBER AND THE SEPTENNATE. 


Frencx politics always present a 
certain interest, and, at the moment 
when the Chamber meets again after 
four months of holiday, that inte- 
rest becomes temporarily greater, if 
it be only from curiosity to see 
what new surprise is to be admin- 
istered to spectators. We are told 
that there will be a message from the 
President insisting on the immedi- 
ate adoption of the Bills which are 
to fix his powers; but, as the at- 
tempt to regulate those powers has 
been made already and has alto- 
gether failed, it seems scarcely likely 
that it will be made again, or that, 
if made, it will succeed better than 
before. France, is, however, as has 
often been remarked here, the coun- 
try of all others in which probabil- 
ities are never realised, and in 
which unforeshadowed events are 
precisely those which habitually 
come to pass. According to the 
successive probabilities which have 
arisen since the war, Monarchy 
ought to have been proclaimed at 
Bordeaux; then a Republic ought to 
have been proclaimed at Versailles ; 
then M. Thiers ought to have re- 
mained President; and then Henry 
V. ought to have become king. But 
all these coming events disappeared 
one after the other; and at this 
moment we are left with only two 
eventualities before us—the Repub- 
lic or the Empire,—all else have 
vanished out of sight. At least all 
else seems to have disappeared ; for 
on the same principle of the reg- 
ular occurrence of impossibilities, 
used-up chances may float again— 
Henry V. may yet be crowned at 
St. Denis, M. Thiers may be ap- 
pointed Doge, or the Comte de 
Paris may move down the Faubourg 
St. Honoré from his present house 
to the Elysée. Not one of these 


results is likely; but who shall 
venture to assert that not one of 
them will occur? 

It happens, however, that just 
now the French Chamber is thinking 
of the present a good deal more than 
of the future. The Left wants a dis- 
solution — the Right refuses; the 
Left thinks that new elections would 
open out the future to a declared 
republic—the Right thinks it may 
just as well sit on in the present 
Chamber. If it were safe to pro- 
phesy at all, it might be pre- 
dicted that the first fight of the 
session will take place on this 
point, and that the Left will pro- 
bably be beaten, as it has been al- 
ready beaten on the same question. 
This probability that the dissolution 
will be once more vigorously re- 


jected, gives a special interest to , 


the precisely contrary idea of “ sep- 
tennalising” the Chamber which 
was first formed in August by 
one of the ablest members of the 
Right Centre. By that scheme the 
Chamber would declare that it 
intends to go on sitting as long 
as the Septennate lasts; and, 
curious as such a notion seems’ at 
first sight, the arguments invoked 
in favour of it by its author are 
worth examining, for they give an 
insight into the situation, from the 
stand - point of a French Liberal 
Conservative. As they have not 
yet been published anywhere, we 
may usefully state them here, especi- 
ally as, though they express only 
individual views, and though a good 
deal may be said against them, they 
have at all events the merit of set- 
ting forth very frankly a new sug- 
gestion which everybody can under- 
stand. 

On the north side of the Channel 
all political movements are offected 
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by reforms; on the south side they 
are invariably produced by revolu- 
tion. Reforms leave distinct re- 
suljs behind them, which nobody 
attempts to alter; but the most vio- 
lent and unexpected reactions are 
the usual fruit of revolution. This 
latter fact is not sufficiently under- 
stood in England. Last summer, for 
example, when the Jaw Of universal 
suffrage was being discussed in the 
French Chamber, several amend- 
ments were brought forward propos- 
ing various restrictions of the suf- 
frage, The result was that the Eng- 
lish press, applying English theories 
to France, strongly disapproved these 
amendments, on the ground that 
they attacked a definitely acquired 
principle. This  disapprobation 
was the consequence of a con- 
fusion. Universal suffrage is simply 
an electoral process which sprang 
into existence with a revolution; it 
is not a political institution worked 


up patiently and laboriously into 


permanent existence. The English 
press mistook an accident for a 
principle. As it knows of no such 
accident in England, it imagined, 
without taking account of the vio- 
lent transformations which France 
has had to support, that universal 
suffrage is an indisputable right, 
whereas it is nothing but an instru- 
ment of ambition for a party. 
The Legitimists first invented it, 
but turned against it directly it 
began to send Republicans to the 
Chamber; then the Republicans 
took it up, but they too became dis- 
gusted with it when it elected no 
one but Impefialists; it is possible 
that the day thay come when the 
Bonapartists also will find that it 
no longer serves them, for to them, 
as to all the others, it is nothing 
but an expedient, « more or less 
well-regulated instrument, which 
they would try to employ hereafter 
as they did before, but which might 
not render them the same services 
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as they have hitherto extracted from 
it. But universal suffrage does exist 
for the moment, whatever may be- 
come of it in the future, and it is 
exercising a grave influence on the 
immediate destiny of France; it 
would consequently be worth while 
to examine its inner nature, in order 
to appreciate the motives which 
guide its action. Scarcely anybody, 
however, is really in a position to 
make such an examination with 
precision, and the French press, 
to which English newspapers nat- . 
urally refer for information on it, 
is peculiarly unfit for such a task, 
Two-thirds of the electors who com- 
pose the universal suffrage of France 
live in country districts, and, in re- 
ality, it is they who decide the elec- 
tions; but the press knows only the 
voters in the towns. It is with the 
latter only that newspaper writers 
are in communication—it is for them 
that newspapers are made. News- 
papers have a very small circulation 
in the country, and scarcely ever re- 
ceive from the rural population any 
indication of its thoughts, its wishes, 
or its preferences. In the town 
districts, and in manufacturing 
neighbourhoods, a large party has 
grown up recently—a party of mode- 
rate opinions, which has nothing in 
common with the Radical group; 
but which, having become tired of 
the Empire, and confounding all 
other monarchical institutions with 
it, has taken up the Republic, under 
the impression that nothing else is 
possible. This group is deceptive, 
in consequence of its marked quali- 
ties; those who compose it are 
honourable and intelligent; but it 
does not possess the first main ele- 
ment of success in an election—it 
has not number. The same move- 
ment of opinion has also taken 
place in the large villages, wherever 
local manufactures have drawn to- 
gether a community, however small ; 
and the growth of these two groups 
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has led the press to think that Re- 
publican opinion has spread into 
the country districts. Nothing is 
more incorrect. 

In the rural communes, where 
the population is thin and scattered, 
everybody knows everybody else ; 
from birth to death everybody leads 
the same existence as his neighbour, 
and lives under his neighbour’s eye. 
The result is that two sets have 
‘ naturally formed themselves, not 
according to political opinion, but 
according to the personal habits of 
each one. All those who are re- 
spectable and decent hold together, 
while the black sheep make up a 
band of their own; ce qui se res- 
semble s’assemble. 'The same fami- 
lies have lived for years in the same 
circle of habit and old acquaint- 
ance; friendships and hatreds date 
back’ often for several generations ; 
and the one effect of political revo- 
lutions on such a state of society 
isto aggravate social and personal 
dissidences and hostilities by sud- 
denly conferring municipal influence 
and power on each of the two camps 
alternately. The second camp has 
adopted the Radical Republic, be- 
cause it promises socialism ; the first 
group, by instinct of self-preserva- 
tion and by fear of the other band, 
has become Conservative, which 
means anti-Republican. The real 
key to the future action of uni- 
versal suffrage lies in the disposi- 
tions and intentions of these rural 
anti-Republican electors, for they at 
all events have number on their 
side. The destiny of France de- 
pends on them just now. 

Before 1848 there really was a 
Conservative party in France, with 
leaders, organs, and a _ powerful 
organisation based upon the com- 
munity of conviction of its members. 
That party was earnestly attached 
to constitutional monarchy, which 
it considered to be the only possible 
form of parliamentary government ; 
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and it sincerely endeavoured to in- 
sure its regular working by min- 
isterial responsibility, by electoral 
liberty, by freedom of the pregs. 
The Revolution. of February drown- 
ed that party in the sea of universal 
suffrage ; the wreck seemed to be 
complete : but, not withstanding the 
Revolution, the Conservative party 
remained strong and powerful. It 
was naturally hostile to the Repub- 
lic, first, because it had upset a state 
of things to which the Conservatives 
were attached; secondly, because 
the attempt to establish the Repub- 
lic produced all kinds of disorder 
in the country, and caused legiti- 
mate apprehension to everybody 
who had anything to lose. The 
result was that the larger portion 
of the Conservative party threw 
itself into the Empire; not because 
the imperial constitution pleased it; 
not because it saw in the Empire 
any satisfaction for its opinions or 
its wishes; not because it was con- 
tent or satisfied with the acts of 
Napoleon III. ; but because it found 
in the establishment of the Empire 
a momentary security which it could 
not obtain from the Republic. The 
events of four years ago once more 
rallied the Conservatives; they 
clustered around those of their re- 
presentatives who had protested, 
throughout the Empire, against the 
destruction of public liberties; the 
elections of 1871 supplied evidence 
of this movement. ‘The turn of the 
party seemed to have arrived at 
last; the entire country carried to 
the front place one of its former 
chiefs, from whom if expected— 
and from whom it thought it had 
a right to expect—a new reconstitu- 
tion in some monarchical form. M. 
Thiers did not realise the hopes 
then formed; he refused to make a 
Monarchy, and he turned towards 
the Republic ; but the prestige which 
surrounded him, the esteem which 
his experience provoked, were so 
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real and strong, that the Conserva- 
tives, still trustful, though aston- 
ished, continued steadily to follow 
him. They were at first so strong 
that the Republicans were obliged 
to flatter them, and so try to get 
round them by their old weakness 
—fear of revolution. The Repub- 
licans said to them: “ The chief of 
the State is with you; you have 
the direction of the affairs of the 
country ; we do not wish to take it 
from you; we are satisfied to live 
under a government of the-form we 
desire; we ask no more, Observe, 
however, that if you vote against 
the Republic, which exists de facto, 
you will change the situation; it 
will be you who will then become 
revolutionary, and we who shall 
become Conservatives.” The greater 
part of the Conservatives responded 
ainicably to these advances; but 
one day, at a certain election, the 
Government and the moderate party 
were vanquished together by the 
Radicals ; and then, to the astonish- 
ment of everybody, the Government 
suddenly became fast friends with the 
very people who had just beaten it. 
Thereupon the Conservatives aban- 
doned M. Thiers, and replaced him 
by Maréchal MacMahon,the only pre- 
sident whom the Legitimists would 
accept, The Maréchal belonged tothe 
Legitimists by his family; but he 
had been the fellow-soldier of the Or- 
leans Princes in Africa, and he was 
indebted to the Empire for his mili- 
tary dignities and for the honorific 
distinctions which he possesses. All 
the Monarchical parties could there- 
fore hope something from him, for 
each of them had contributed to his 
career, The Legitimists tried im- 
mediately to use him as their Monck ; 
the rest of the Conservative party, 
hesitatingly and unwillingly, con- 
sented to join in the attempt, which 
might possibly have succeeded if it 
had not broken down by the will of 
the Comte de Chambord, Then 


the Septennate was proclaimed ; it 
still constitutes the legal political 
formula which everybody accepts or 
professes to accept, excepting the 
Radicals. What will be its future ? 

At the elections of 1871, the 
Bonapartists were beaten every- 
where ; the few of them who got into 
the Chamber managed to do so by 
concealing their opinions; and 
when, later on, M. Rouher was 
elected for Corsica, the event at- 
tracted but little notice. But the 
nomination of Maréchal MacMahon, 
and the breakdown of the attempt 
to found a Monarchy, largely served 
the Imperialist party. The great 
majority of the Conservatives had 
accepted the Septennate, although 
they did not at all like the title of 
President of the Republic which 
was preserved by the new chicf of 
the executive power; but the pro- 
posal to definitely proclaim the 
Republic, which was made soon 
afterwards by several deputies, who 
protested that they were devoted to 
the Septennate and to the person of 
the Maréchal, excessively annoyed 
the Conservatives, who imagined 
that the new Government which 
they had created was going to imi- 
tate that of M. Thiers aud lean to- 
wards the Republic. The proposal 
was rejected by the Chamber, but 
the effect on the Conservatives was 
produced ; they grew suspicious and 
discontented, and began to look 
about for another basis on which 
they could establish themselves 
with security, without the con- 
stant fear of further surprises. Legi- 
timate monarchy had made itself 
impossible; constitutional monarchy 
had abdicated; but the Conserva- 
tives were more and more decided 
not to accept the Republic, and a 
great many of them leaned once 
more towards the Empire. The 
Bonapartists had naturally recog- 
nised the advantage they would de- 
rive from the election of the Duke 
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of Magenta to the first post in the 
State; and, profiting by social rela- 
tions and old friendships, got hold 
of the Maréchal in spite of himself, 
as soon as Henri V. withdrew. 
“ He is with us,” was the cry which 
they adopted, and which they un- 
ceasingly repeated to the Conserva- 
tive party. They carefully abstained 
from all attack against the Maréchal, 
his position, or his powers; on the 
contrary, they stated that his posi- 
tion constituted a useful and advan- 
tageous mode of transition, leading 
pleasantly and naturally to a restor- 
ation of the Empire. The Empire 
was to come back cured by misfor- 
tune of all its faults, but bringing 
with it, in triumph, complete secur- 
ity for material interests and a new 
era of prosperity. All fear of an- 
other revolution being thus suppress- 
ed, and the odious Republic being 
thrown aside, what better solution 
could the Conservative party desire ? 

Towards the Democrats, however, 
the Bonapartists used another lan- 
guage: they told them that the 
principles of Democracy were iden- 
tical with those of the Empire; 
that the Empire had done more for 
Democracy than all the Radicals in 
the Chamber put together; that 
Democracy could not hope to gain 
so much in any other way as by 
an Imperialist restoration. 

Aided by lucky circumstances, 
the Bonapartists have, in this way, 
obtained a success which it would 
be puerile to deny. The Pas-de- 
Calais, the Niévre, the Calvados, 
have recently - elected Bonapartist 
deputies; the Oise did the same 
on the 8th of November; others will 
doubtless be elected elsewhere, and 
we are therefore obliged to ask our- 
selves a question. As M. Thiers 
was not a_ sufficient rampart 
against Radicalism, and was conse- 
quently turned out, will Maréchal 
MacMahon be a sufficient rampart 
against Bonapartism ? 
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Obstacles of two kinds oppose 
themselves to a triumph of the 
Bonapartists; one class of difficul- 
ties is inherent to their peculiar posi- 
tion; the other class iscreated by the 
general circumstances of the case. 
Without speaking of the causes 
which pulled down the dynasty 
(the blame of which causes it has to 
bear), that dynasty rests to-day on 
the head of a child. What will 
that child be? Nobody can pretend 
to say; and the doubt isa very grave 
one in a case where it is proposed 
to restore by achild, and for a child, 
an authoritative régime, a régime 
in which the will of the master 
must be preponderating, if not ex- 
clusive. The mother of this child 
is unpopula:; the ministers of his 
late father are not respected ; his 
hangers-ou are needy. These 
objections are all serious. Further- 
more, if the Conservative party 
prefers heredity to election as the 
means of selecting the chief of 
the State, it is because heredity 
seems to prevent those sudden 
changes of persons which, in France, 
have brought about the establish- 
ment of the Republican form of 
government; anda young man, not 
twenty, cannot be relied on to pos- 
sess the stability necessary to insure 
this result. He must marry and 
have children before the Conserva- 
tive party can see in him any cer- 
tainty that this condition will be 
realised. Until then a monarchy 
reconstituted in his person would 
remain exposed to all the ‘uncer- 
tainties of life, and would offer no 
advantage. And this is not all: 
the French people are so eager for 
security and quiet, that one of their 
constant preoccupations is to think 
about the death of those who govern 
them, or may hereafter govern them, 
and to speculate as to their possible 
successors. That was one of the 
reasons—the only serious reason 
perhaps—which was advanced in 
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favour of the adoption of the “ Sep- 
tennat Impersonnel.” If this same 
calculation be applied to the Napo- 
leon dynasty, it creates a new and 
special difficulty ; for after the Prince 
Imperial appears Prince Napoleon, 
the mere mention of whose name is 
enough to provoke a shiver. Fur- 
thermore, the enlightened part of 
the nation foresees all sorts of new 
perils following on an _ imperial 


restoration; it knows that the 
Bonapartes, notwithstanding the 
three invasions to which their 


defeats have exposed France, still 
owe such renown as they may 
continue to possess to the fact that 
they represent a military idea. 
What would the nation think, then, 
if the son of Napoleon III. were 
to accept the painful consequences 
which result from his father’s faults, 
if he accepted as a natural heredi- 
tary responsibility the obligations 
which his own father has imposed 
on France? Such a situation would 
morally destroy him, and he could 
get over it in no other way than by 
preparing for France “a new epoch 
of adventures.” It is not forgotten 
that all the foreign policy of the 
Second Empire was directed to the 
recovery of the Rhine frontier; 
Napoleon IIT. never disguised his 
conviction that he should not con- 
sider himself and his dynasty to be 


solidly established on the throne ° 


until the Empire bad obtained the 
Rhine for France. This dream has 
disappeared, and is replaced by vain 
regret at the loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine. But as the Imperial 
Government disturbed Europe for 
twenty years with its aspirations 
after what it called the “ natural 
frontiers ” of France, could it wait in 
peace and patience till the moment 
comes to win back the provinces 
which it lost? Even if it wished 


to wait, could it possibly delay? It 
would be pressed upon all round ; it 
would stagger under the responsi- 
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bility of the recent dismemberment 
of the soil; it would be fatally 
dragged on to a premature war, of 
which, unhappily, it is easy to pro- 
phesy the issue. 

Finally, it may be remarked that, 
in the actual situation of France, 
an Imperial restoration could only 
be brought about by a coup d’état— 
that is to say, by employing force 
against existing legal powers. Such 
an attempt would not be easy; it 
has succeeded twice already, because 
the Bonapartists have either ob- 
tained strong accomplices before- 
hand, as was the case on the 18th 
Brumaire, or because they had the 
keys of the house in their pocket 
as on the 2d December; but this 


time the conditions would be 
different. Neither Maréchal Mac- 


Mahon nor the present Chamber 
can be expected to become an ac- 
complice or a traitor; and that is 
why the Septennate is a real bar- 
rier in the way of the Empire. It 
must not, however, be imagined 
that this barrier would retain its 
force if the form of the Septennate 
were modified—it is the Septennate 
in its present state which alone can 
secure temporary security; new 
elections might change the disposi- 
tions of the Chamber, and then all 
would once more become doubt and 
danger. 

The Septennate has not been 
established exclusively as a bar to 
a restoration of the Empire; M. 
Thiers, when he was President, was 
in the habit of painting, in very 
vigorous colours, the character of 
the different parties which divide 
the country against itself, and of 
adding somewhat triumphantly, “I 
am here on purpose to prevent 
them from eating each other up.” 
This same thought actuated, on the 
24th of May, the deputies who up- 
set M. Thiers, because M. Thiers 
was manifestly sacrificing to one 
single party, which had gained him 
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over, all the other parties which he 
had promised to respect; and the 
same thought decided the majority 
on the 20th of November 1873 to 
create the Septennate. By this last 
act the Chamber has abandoned a 
portion of its sovereignty ; but this 
sacrifice appeared to it to be neces- 
sary in order to obtain a sufficiently 
long truce between the hostile par- 
ties which were fighting for power. 
Having called the Septennate into 
existence, the next best thing to do 
was to organise it, to adopt certain 
laws, without which it would re- 
main little more than a name; and 
the Ministries which have succeeded 
each other since the 20th of No- 
vember have endeavoured to per- 
suade the Chamber to vote that 
organisation. M. de Broglie and M. 
de Fourtou failed, one after the 
other, in this attempt; it remains 
to be seen whether the present 
Cabinet will be more successful. 
In order to form an opinion as to 
the probability of this, it is essen- 
tial to look at some elements of 
the object which we have not yet 
considered. 

Amongst the questions which 
have been most frequently discussed 
in France during the last eighty 
years, is that of the nature of the 
Constituant power; but nearly all 
that has been said about it would 
have been unnecessary if it had 
been recognised that that power 
ought to be essentially different, in 
its origin and its authority, from 
legislative power properly so called. 
A legislative Assembly coming to- 
gether after a Constituaut Assembly, 
elected in the same manner as it- 
self, necessarily asks why its powers 
should be limited, while those of its 
predecessor were unlimited, It asks 
how it can be that it, just elected, 
and therefore representing the exact 
present state of popular opinion, 
should not exercise the same power 
as the Assembly whose place it has 
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taken. The electors who have 
chosen the second Assembly will be 
quite disposed to support its claim 
to exercise the same rights as its 
predecessor ; for universal suffrage is 
absolute, and can produce none but 
absolute results; it is the manifesta- 
tion of the will of everybody, and 
its rights extend to the representa- 
tives whom it elects. The will of 
universal suffrage admits no limits 
either in its origin or in its expres- 
sion; it admits neither restraints nor 
counterpoise ; it is a resolute unity, 
which absorbs everything, contains 
everything, and leaves out nothing. 
The result is, that every Assembly 
elected by universal suffrage is 
thereby invested, theoretically, with 
every kind of power, both Constitu- 
ant and legislative; and that is why 
M. Naquet said, with much exact- 
ness, that if the Republic were estab- 
lished on the basis of universal 
suffrage, it would only be a“ pro- 
visoire permanent.” No constitu- 
tion can be considered to be safe 
under such conditions; the momen- 
tary inclination of the Assembly 
becomes the sole principle of every- 
thing; all sorts of power become 
mixed up together. The Left felt 
this when it refused to vote a con- 
stitution for the Septennate,. and 
insisted on a dissolution of the 
present Chamber, and on new elec- 
tions, which would produce another 
Chamber independent of the Septen- 
nate. 

To constitute the Septennate at 
all, it is essential to maintain the 
next Chamber in a purely legislative 
capacity, and to prevent it from 
becoming Constituant; and how 
can that be managed if the next 
Chamber has identically the same 
origin as the present one, with- 
out any difference in the manner 
of election? Why should this 
one be Constituant and the other 
not? Having the same origin, they 
ought to possess the same facul- 
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ties, and this is so evident to 
everybody that no one seriously 
pretends that the next Chamber 
will respect the decisions of this 
one; on the contrary, every one be- 
lieves that its first act will be to 
upset all the barriers which the 
disappeased authority of the present 
Chamber will have sought to set up 
in the way of its omnipotence. It 
is evident that if the majority of 
the new Chamber is either Legiti- 
mist, Bonapartist, or Radical, that 
majority will instantly proclaim the 
Monarchy, the Empire, or the Re- 
public, and will put an end to the 
truce called the Septennate. 

That is where the danger is, and 
the danger is so real that it has 
been proposed to bestow on the 
chief of the State the power of dis- 
solving the Chamber; that is to say, 
to give to him a truly royal prero- 
gative, contrary to the theory and 
practice of republicanism, but in 
which it is supposed that the only 
possible check to the sovereignty 
of a Chamber elected by universal 
suffrage would be found. It is, 
however, difficult to comprehend 
how any real value can be attached 
to such a combination, It is all 
very well for hereditary monarchs to 
exercise the right of dissolving Par- 
liaments: they have on their side 
both tradition and the constitution 
of their country, and the Chamber 
which they dissolve is not elected 
by universal suffrage, The late 
Emperor, it is true, by the constitu- 
tion of 1852, could dissolve the Corps 
Législatif, which was so elected, 
although he, the Emperor himself, 
was also a product of universal suf- 
frage ; but then, he had been elected 
by a vastly larger number of votes 
than had been given to any member 
of the Assembly, and consequently 
possessed a dominant position to- 
wards it. No comparison is pos- 
sible between him and the President 


of a Republic appointed by a 
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defunct Assembly, but who would 
retend to dissolve another Assem- 
bly just fresh made by the universal 
choice of the country. If, under 
such circumstances, a conflict arose 
between the Chamber and the chief 
of the State, it is evident that, 
though the latter would have in his 
favour the text of a law, that text 
would be of very little value in 
opposition to the will of the en- 
tire people expressed distinctly in 
a recent general election, and re- 
presented by a sovereign Chamber 
supported by public opinion. The 
chief of the State would either 
have to give way, or to act on a 
doubtful right and to employ force 
against the Chamber, which would 
probably entail civil war. The 
disproportion of authority between 
the two opposed powers would be 
so evident, that, in order to dimin- 
ish it, the authors of the project of 
a constitution for the Septennate 
have proposed to create a Senate 
which would share with the Presi- 
dent the responsibility of order- 
ing a dissolution, But that scheme 
is a bad one; for the authority 
of a Senate created under such 
conditions, would be annulled by 
the existence of a new Chamber 
really representing the country. 
The one practical and probable re- 
sult would be the triumph of an 
omnipotent Convention established 
on the ruins of the Septennate. 

All this, however, in no way 
means that it is impossible to found 
a durable constitution for the Sep- 
tennate. That end would be at- 
tained by modifying universal suf- 
frage in such a way that the new 
Chamber would be unable to assert 
that it is the sole expression of 
national sovereignty, and that it 
alone has the right to govern the 
country. Such a modification could 
not, however, be carried through 
the present Chamber excepting by 
assuming a distinct mastery of the 
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situation. If the Government it- 
self had threatened to support the 
dissolution movement, the majority 
would probably have obeyed it, and 
would hare voted the requisite 
measures for changing the condi- 
tions of suffrage; but that plucky 
policy bas been abandoned, and 
all that now remains is for the 
Government to scrape together, if 
it can, a majority to support its 
views. The extreme Right and 
the three Lefts will accept no 
change in the present organisation 
of universal suffrage, and the Gov- 
ernment has vainly endeavoured to 
soften their opposition by promis- 
ing to allow the new Chamber to 
be elected on the present basis, It 
has gained nothing by this foolish 
and unnecessary concession; the 
extreme Right remains exclusively 
monarchical, and the Lefts continue 
to insist on the immediate declaration 
of the Republic. The three groups 


of the Left, though they quarrel 
with each other on so many points, 
agree, at all events, on this one, 
that, if they can prevent it, they will 
not allow the Republic to wait for 


seven years at the door. So, as the 
centre Right and the moderate Right 
do not form a majority against the 
four other portions of the Chamber, 
it followsthat itis hopeless to attempt 
to organise the Septennate at all by 
any of the means which have hitherto 
been proposed. Every member of 
the Chamber is convinced of that 
impossibility, and the Government 
itself is perfectly aware of it. 

There is, however, a plan which 
would prevent the dissolution of the 
Chamber, and the possible fall of 
the Septennate; that plan is the 
prolongation of the present Chamber 
for a time equal to the duration of 
the Septennate. No one can pre- 
tend to predict what form of Govern- 
ment would result from a general 
election ; the two currents of opinion 
which exist upon the question point 


Dec. 


to two absolutely different results; 
the Empire and the Republic are 
each considered certain by a por- 
tion of the population. But in the 
midst of the struggle between two 
equally violent parties, what would 
happen after the fall of the present 
Government ? 

The desire for a definitive solu- 
tion of some sort is scarcely a suffi- 
cient motive for risking the possible 
consequences which might occur; 
and, furthermore, it is by no means 
certain that new elections would 
inevitably lead to a definitive solu- 
tion. It might be, after all, that 
the prophets would be quite wrong, 
and that the next Chamber would 
be cut up, like the present, one, 
into helpless portions, no one of 
them strong enough to override the 
others; if so, new elections would 
only make the situation worse than 
it is now, because the one hope of 
a possible solution would have dis- 


“appeared. 


For these reasons it is fair to urge 
that the Septennate and nothing 
else can keep things quiet; that 
dissolution would mean either a 
revolution or a_ continuation of 
the present dead-lock in a worse 
form still; and that the Septennate 
can only be maintained by retaining 
the present Chamber, and by mak- 
ing its existence correspond with 
that of the Septennate itself. If 
this last view be once admitted cer- 
tain consequences ensue. The first 
of them would be the absolute 
necessity of restricting new elec- 
tions for vacant seats; for if those 
elections are to be continued inde- 
finitely, some party or other will 
end by obtaining a majority in the 
House, in which case all the dangers 
which have been set forth here as a 
consequence of the convocation of a 
new Chamber, would arise in the 
present one. A reasonable argu- 
ment may be advanced in favour of 
the suspension of supplementary 
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elections. This Chamber was elected 
by scrutin de liste ; that manner 
of election is its essential basis ; 
but as no such form of voting is 
possible when there is only one 
deputy to elect at a time, it follows 
that all the single deputies who 
are elected, are chosen on a totally 
different basis from that on which 
their colleagues, the original mem- 
bers, were named. To avoid this 
inconsistency, all partial elections 
should be delayed until a certain 
minimum number are required in a 
department, so that the scrutin de 
liste can be once more effectively 
applied. 

But as the permanence of an om- 
nipotent Assembly is contrary to all 
regularity of Government, the dura- 
tion of the sessions ought to be re- 
duced, the Chamber should limit its 
discussions to real business, and 
should stop the salary of its mem- 
bers while they are not sitting. 

To all this, however, there are 
numerous objections. It will of 
course be argued that the sus- 
pension of all further elections 
amounts, in fact, to a confiscation of 
the national will for the benefit of 
the present Chamber; it will be 
said, that as the temper of the 
country is showing itself by separate 
elections to be hostile to the pre- 
sent Chamber, that Chamber coolly 
suppresses those elections because 
they are disagreeable ; it will be 
asked how the Maréchal and his 
Government, who have constantly 
insisted on the necessity of organ- 
ising the Septennate, can suddenly 
abandon that idea and join the ma- 
jority in doing nothing; it will be 
argued that, even if such an impos- 
sibility were to come to pass, even 
if the Chamber were to decide that 
it will sit as long as the Septennate 
lasts, no solution would have been 
obtained—the difficulty would sim- 
ply be postponed; it would come 
up again in six years in a still worse 
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form—for, at that time, both Cham- 
ber and Septennate would be dis- 
solved together, and what would 
happen then? For these reasons it 
will be urged that the Septennalisa- 
tion of the Chamber is an unrealis- 
able idea. 

To these objections there are 
answers. The powers which this 
Assembly holds are unlimited both 
in duration and in nature. The 
position of this Chamber is altogeth- 
er exceptional, for no law applies 
to it. It can do precisely what it 
likes, for it is not bound by pre- 
cedents, rules, or usages. If it is 
in opposition with the will of the 
country (which pretension is in no 
way proved), it would not become 
more so by continuing to sit for six 
years longer. The argument that 
further elections could be suspended 
because their supposed results would 
be disagreeable to the majority, may 
be fairly answered by again refer- - 
ring to the regulation of the scrutin 
de liste, which was imposed at the 
last general election by the Govern- 
ment of the 4th September, which 
has been abandoned since, and which 
can only be applied once more when 
several elections are to take place 
in the same department. The 
Right may therefore logically tell 
the Left that its motive in stopping 
further elections is not at all be- 
cause they are “ disagreeable,” but. 
solely because it wishes those elec- 
tions to be made in conformity with 
the only rule which refers to the pre- 
sent Chamber, that of enforcing the 
scrutin de liste. As to the aban- 
donment of the project of giving a 
constitution to the Septennate, that, 
after all, is a question of material 
possibility ; if the Chamber refuses 
to constitute, no influence can force it 
to do so; but if it will not constitute 
it can organise, and can carry out 
in that lesser form the engagement 
which it has contracted towards the 
Maréchal to insure the proper work- 
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ing of his power during seven years, 
The Chamber is as much bound to- 
wards the Maréchal as towards its 
own electors; and it has no right 
to risk the destruction of its own 
handiwork — the Septennate — by 
new elections, if by prolonging its 
own existence it can honestly carry 
out the stipulations which it has 
made with the Maréchal. To do 
the contrary would be to imitate 
the man who jumped into the river 
in order to avoid getting wet in the 
rain. 

The country requires rest, and by 
this means it would obtain six quiet 
years. And as for the parties who 
are fighting for power, they could 
not deny that such a plan would 
supply the fairest means of enabling 
the country to judge calmly and ma- 
turely what is the form of govern- 
ment which it shall ultimately adopt. 


Such are the views of one of the 
leaders of the Right Centre. There 
is a good deal in them that is 
very true and honest: but there is 
a manifest holding on to the plea- 
sant present, to the agreeable place 
of deputy ; and it may be observed, 
in the most friendly spirit, that that 
disposition of mind is not quite 
a safe guide in such a position as 
that which France now occupies. 
It might be an excessively wise act 
to retain the present Chamber for 
six years longer, but the probabili- 
ties seem to tend the other way; for 
we, who are looking on from far, 
can plainly see that this Chamber is 
helpless and discredited: we are 
therefore less disposed than the 
members of the Right to desire 
that it should have half-a-dozen 
sessions more. Besides, as has been 
already said, it does not appear 
to be at all proved that new elec- 
tions would really give a decisive 
majority to either the Radicals or 
the Bonapartists ; it does seem clear 
—so far, at least, as anything can 
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seem clear in France—first, that the 
Royalists, of both sections, will have 
scarcely any voice in the next 
Chamber; secondly, that the Radi- 
cals are losing ground and that 
the Bonapartists are gaining 
votes; but that is about all 
that can be said with reason, 
and that does not suffice to justify 
the expectation that a fresh 
Chamber would necessarily attain 
either a Republican or an Imperial- 
ist solution, Why, then, do the 
Yonservatives shrink so nervously 
from the idea of a general clection ? 
The reason is, that everybody in 
France who has anything to lose, 
has gradually acquired the habit of 
regarding with terror any change 
whatever. This feeling is carried 
to such a point, that these very Con- 
servatives who now loathe even the 
name of a Republic would, in all pro- 
bability, hesitate to throw over a Re- 
public, if they had one. The whole 
essence of the ordinary Conservative 
of France is to let well alone, to 
keep things quiet for to-day ; he has 
no convictions, he follows no line of 
action, he has no principles to guide 
him; his one ery is, “ No revolu- 
tion.” Of course he has large ex- 
cuses for this timid, empty shuffling ; 
he has gone through a good deal 
during the last eighty years, and he 
remembers it; but instead of grow- 
ing vigorous and strong from his 
hard experience, he has been emascu- 
lated and enfeebled by it. In France 
the Conservatives have no party; 
the only rule they know is—each 
one for himself; although the Radi- 
cals and the Imperialists set them 
an admirable example of what party 
action ought to be, and merit by 
their energy the accusation that 
“they have replaced patriotism by 
partiotism.” 

The arguments which we have 
just repeated here are a product of 
this state of mind; they are put 
forward by men of much intelli- 
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gence and high honour; but who 
are so habituated to the notion that 
their sole chance of peace is to keep 
jealously what little they possess, 
that they cannot make up their 
minds to go in evergetically to the 
struggle, and to employ heartily 
and manfully the same means as 
their opponents use, in the hope 
that by pluck and resolution they 
will win even more than they 
- havenow. The system of hand-to- 
mouth is the only one they know; 
there is nothing long-sighted in 
their views; their imagination 
never produces anything bigger or 
better than a stop-gag. 

It is indeed deplorable that a 
great cause should be served in this 
way; and, especially, that this 
miserable poverty of will and action 
should exist precisely in the very 
country in which Conservatives, if 
they did their duty, should show 
the boldest face, the completest 


organisation, and the most resolute 


policy. Nowhere is there more 
need of cohesion, order, and unity 
of purpose than in France, and 
yet it is the land where those 
qualities are most unknown. This 
scheme of  septennalising the 
Chamber is ingenious, but its 
adoption would be, in our eyes, an 
actjof useless poltroonery ; we can- 
not comprehend that big difficulties 
can be got over by little means ; our 
national temper leads us to go to 
the front and have it out; and as, 
after all, questions of this sort involve 
universal principles, and are not 
solely French, we may disagree 
with the author of this plan with- 
out exposing ourselves to the oc- 
casionally well-founded accusation 
which he makes against the English 
press, of talking about things that 
we do not understand. 

And in addition to these general 
considerations, it seems to us that 
as the two royal heirs have left the 
field, and as no monarchical solu- 
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tion is open for the moment except 
the Empire, the French Conserva- 
tives might, practically and wisely, 
accept the Empire, and use their 
votes to bring it back. Ever since 
the war, we have expressed here the 
opinion that an Imperial restoration 
will take place, and even if it be only 
a temporary and not a final solution, 
it will at all events give momentarily 
to those trembling politicians a 
greater and more solid peace of mind 
than Septennates or Republics can 
bestow upon them. Furthermore, 
it is not impossible that the Empire 
might really turn out to be a good 
Government; it would be on its 
best behaviour for years to come ; 
it could not afford to make mistakes : 
the very disasters through which 
it has just passed would pitilessly 
keep it straight. The Right Cen- 
tre, and the group of electors which 
it represents, are, however, opposed 
to a third Empire, for the double 
reason, that they mistrust Imperi- 
alism, and that they continue to 
dream passively of a presidency or 
statholderate of the Duc d’Aumale, 
as a first step towards the revival of 
constitutional monarchy, in the per-- 
son of the Comte de Paris, when 
his obstructive cousin, M. de Cham- 
bord, shall be no longer in the way.. 
This vision is most respectable and 
most correct ; in theory it is the one- 
which fits in “best with the prin- 
ciples of orderly government; but 
whatever be its merits, its realisa- 
tion seems, just now, to be particu-- 
larly difficult. 

According to all recent experience, 
power can only be won in France 
by resolutely seizing it; it is not to 
be attained by standing silently out 
of sight and waiting till you are: 
called for. During the last ange | 
years, the French people have al-- 
lowed themselves to be laid hold of 
and appropriated by anybody who 
has had the skill or the audacity to: 
declare himself their master; but: 
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there has been no example since 
1830 of their running after a pre- 
tendant to offer him the throne. 
That they will change their ways 
does not appear to be very likely ; 
and if they did show any sign of 
readopting the inert Orleans family, 
the tendency would instantly be 
opposed by the combined forces of 
the Radicals and the Imperialists, 
who constitute the only vigorous, 
organised factions in the country. 
Great as are the qualities of the 
Due d’Aumale and the Comte de 
Paris, they have no political position 
whatever; they have taken the 
greatest paius to avoid acquiring 
any position ; they have no backers ; 
for the timid theorists of the Right 
Centre, and the old friends who 
have remained faithful to the Or- 
leans family, cannot be said to 
really constitute a party. These 
excellently-intentioned men go on, 
like Mr. Micawber, expecting that 
“ something will turn up,” but they 
never make the slightest effort to 
twist luck their way; they look 
on in fear of what is coming, and 
trust to fate to avert danger some- 
how, and to convert it into success 
for their desires. And while they 
wait, their enemies are hard at work 
intriguing, organising, proselytising, 
and winning votes. The Constitu- 
tional Monarchists have put their 
boat ashore above high water mark, 
and, while their rivals are all out 
fishing - actively, they sit sleepily 
on the beach like lotos-eaters, and 
sing, “ There is no joy but calm.” 
The crown of France is not to be 
won in that way. 

Still, repeating what we have so 
often said about the uncertainties of 
events in France, this may, perhaps, 
after all, be the right road to follow. 
The more incomprehensible and in- 
sufficient be the means employed, 
the more fitted may they be to 
produce resalts. Ifthe Right Centre 
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is acting on that conviction, then its 
persistent hibernation assumes the 
character of crafty policy, its torpor 
becomes vigour, its self-effacement 
conceals unsuspected skill. All 
this, however, 1s contrary to our 
experience and our notions; we 
remain under the impression that 
when energy is real we see it 
struggling, that when consequences 
are coming we see their causes 
working. It is that impression 
which has led us to believe that 
the future of France belongs to one 
or other of the only two parties who 
are seriously fighting for it, and that 
the Orleanists will be thrust aside 
without ceremony or civility. 

It is a vast pity to be obliged to 
think so. It would be infinitely 
pleasanter to be able to anticipate 
the return to power of a Govern- 
ment somewhat like our own, of a 
Government which would respect 
all liberties, and be respected in re- 
turn; but, can we reasonably look 
forward to anything of the kind? 
Of course, on the theory that im- 
possibilities do precisely come to 
pass in France, this impossibility 
may come off too; but so long as 
chances can continue to be estimated 
and compared, there will be no 
crown yet for Louis Philippe IL 

The Septennate may perhaps last 
on; the present Chamber may 
manage to subsist a little longer; 
more idle schemes may be put for- 
ward by honest men; . but there 
will be no solution of the difficulties 
of France until the Conservative 
party is resolutely organised, and 
has taken resolutely its place in the 
strife. As, unhappily, there seems 
to be no prospect of any such 
event, all that we can do is to look 
on, with deep interest, at the fight 
between the Radicals and the Im- 
perialists, and rejoice that the latter, 
at all events, do know how to de- 
fend their cause. 
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